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PREFACE 



This report describes the results of a study of the employment of Vietnam*era 
veterans with service-connected disabilities. The study was conducted from June 1973 to 
October 1974 under Grant No. 21-51-73-46 from the U.S. Department of Labor. The 
objective of the research was to determine the major problems confronting disabled 
veterans in seeking and holding jobs, and to explore possible solutions. 

The data on which this report is based come from a mail survey of Vietnam-era 
veterans with service-connected disabilities, and from the following supporting studies: 

(1) Personal interviews with disabled veterans. 

(2) Telephone interviews with long-term unemployed disabled veterans. 

(3) A mail survey of public and private employers concerning the hiring of 
disabled veterans. 

(4) Personal interviews with employers. 

(5) Interviews with State Employment Service and Veterans Administration 
personnel. 

(6) A study of the services offered by various veterans* oi^anizations. 

(7) Evaluations of outstanding programs for training or hiring disabled persons. 
The support of the U.S. Department of Labor was a valuable asset throughout the 

study. We are especially grateful for the help and guidance provided by Dr. Tom Joyce, 
technical monitor for the study, and Mr. Robert Manifold, Chief of the Special 
Employment Problems and Operations Programming Staff, who was the moving force 
behind the study. 

The cooperation of the Veterans Administration was a critical factor in enabling us. 
to perform this research. The VA provided the data tape from which the sample of 
disabled veterans was drawn. Also, VA personnel were helpful in arranging interviews 
with individuals in several U.S. Veterans Assistance Centers. We wish to thank Mr. 
William Fallwell, Director of the Reports and Statistics Service, and Mr. John Travers, 
Director of the Veterans Assistance Service. 

The National Alliance of Businessmen gave invaluable assistance to the project by 
providing us with lists of employers to interview. This organization's endorsement of the 
project was most helpful in conducting the study of employers. 

We are grateftil to the President's Committee for the Employment of the 
Handicapped for its suggestions and advice during the developmental phase of the study, 
and for recommending outstanding programs for employment of the handicapped. 

We wish especially to acknowledge our gratitude to the disabled veterans who 
responded to our survey, and to those who kindly granted us personal interviews. We 
sincerely hope that this study may signal the beginning of solutions to the employability 
problems of disabled veterans. 

The research was conducted by HumRRO Division No. 7 (now the HumRRO 
Eastern Division), Alexandria, Virginia. Dr. Robert G. Smith, Jr. was director of Division 
No. 7 during the period of performance. Dr. J. Daniel Lyons is the Director of HumRRO 
Eastern Division. 
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The Principal Investigator for this study was Dr. Thurlow R. V/ilson. Mr. John A. 
Richards and Ms. Deborah H. Bercini were the principal staff members. Mr. Theodore H* 
Rosen and Ms. Helen Hagan served as members of the research staff during portions of 
the study. Dr. Frank J. Atelsek was the principal project consultant. He brought a great 
depth of knowledge and experience to the study, and was a major contributor to 
this report. 



Meredith P- Crawford 
President 

Human Resources Research Organization 
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BACKGROUND 

A tragic legacy of any war is the great number. of men left permanently disabled. 
The tragedy is deepened when, as is frequently the case, it is combined with the high 
unemployment of a post-war economy. War veterans disabled during the conflict must 
compete with everyone else for what jobs there are in the overcrowded labor market. 

Since Axigust 5, 1964, the date set as the official beginning of the Vietnam era, 
more than soven and a quarter million people have been discharged from the military 
services, nearly 400,000 of them disabled. 

The disabled veteran receives some assistance as he adjusts to living with a disability. 
The Federal Government provides him with medical care, counseling, and a disability 
pension. However, in all but the most severe cases, disability compensation is meant to 
supplement rather than supplant the veteran's income. The greatest need of the disabled 
veteran is for active, effective assistance in finding gainful, fulfilling employment. 

There are several programs-some specifically for disabled veterans— in both the 
public and the private sectors, designed to assist veterans in finding employment. In the 
public sector, the Veterans Administration has the primary responsibility for providing 
assistance to disabled veterans. In addition to regular G.I. Bill benefits, disabled veterans 
with moderate to severe disabilities are eligible for special vocational counseling and 
training assistance under the Vocational Rehabilitation Program. 

There are other efforts in the public sector to provide job assistance , to disabled 
veterans. The State Employment Service offices are required to give disabled veterans 
priority over all other applicants. The U.S. Civil Service Commission gives disabled 
veterans applying for jobs with the Federal Government 10 additional points on entrance 
test scores. 

A relatively new employment assistance program within the public sector is the 
President's Veterans Program (initiated in 1971). Under this program, companies with 
Federal Government contracts are required to list job vacancies with the State Employ- 
ment Service. The Employment Service, in turn, must give veterans priority in referrals to 
openings on the mandatory list, with disabled veterans receiving first priority. 

In the private sector, many veterans' organizations provide assistance to disabled 
veterans on a continuing basis. Some of these (e.g., the Disabled American Veterans, the 
Paralyzed Veterans Association, and the Blinded Veterans Association) exist solely to 
serve the disabled veteran. These organizations usually provide support to existing 
government-sponsored programs for employment assistance to veterans. As an example, 
they can counsel veterans, referring them to the appropriate helping agency. 

The Jobs For Veterans Program, one of the most successful employment assistance 
efforts, is a joint venture between the public and private sectors. The JFV program is 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor and guided by the JFV Interagency Advisory 
Committee. The committee membership includes the National Alliance of Busmessmen 
and several federal agencies. In this program businessmen are asked to set aside a portion 
of their job vacancies "for veterans only." These pledges are referred to the local branch 
of the State Employment Service and to the Veterans Administration. In the first two 
and one-half years of the Jobs for Veterans Program, almost a half million veterans v;ere 
placed in jobs. 

Even with these and other assistance efforts, unemployment remains very high 
among disabled Vietnam-era veterans. 
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RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 

The purpose of this project was to determine the nature of the major problems 
confronting veterans with service-connected disabilities in seeking and holding a job, and 
to explore ways in which these major problems might be solved in order to facili- 
tate employment. 



APPROACH 

To study employment problems facing disabled Vietnam-era veterans, and ways of 
helping them find work, information and comments were obtained from several sources. 
The main source was the^igterans themselves. A mail survey of disabled veterans 
produced a large sample of responses. It was drawn in such a way that statistically 
defensible statements can be made about the disabled veteran population, and about 
various subpopulations as well. In addition to the mail survey of disabled veterans, 
interviews were conducted with some of these veterans in order to learn more about their 
employment experiences. Also, small-scale studies were conducted to provide background 
information and perspective. Information was gathered from employers, representatives of 
national veterans* assistance organizations. State Employment Service personnel. State 
Veterans Employment Representatives, and Veterans Administration personnel. Finally, 
some outstanding programs for handicapped workers were examined to learn about 
various successful approaches in dealing with employment of the severely disabled. 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

Characteristics of Disabled Veterans 

As They Relate to Employment and Training 

For the disabled Vietnam-era veterans as a whole, having a severe disability (as 
determined by the VA's disability rating) is associated with high unemployment, lower 
pay, and being out of the labor force and not in training. The disabled veteran most 
likely to be unemployed is young, nonwhite, and single, and has less than a 12th 
grade education. 

Except for the college graduates, severely disabled veterans, whether defined by ^e, 
race, education, or marital status, have more difficulty than the slightly disabled veterans 
in finding a job, and, if working, are working for lower pay. Among college graduates 
under 30 years of age, the differences between slightly and severely disabled veterans m 
employment (unemployment rate, type of job, rate of pay) are minimal. On the other 
hand, the effects of a severe disability are especially pronounced among the high school 
dropouts. Among disabled veterans who are high school dropouts, those slightly disabled 
have an 18% unemployment rate compared to 31% for those severely disabled. 

Among workers, the older disabled veteran's position tends to be more favorable 
than that of the younger veteran in kind of job and pay rate. In contrast to the young 
veteran, the majority of the older veterans are white-collar workers, and many are m 
government employment. A number of severely disabled older veterans go into business 
for themselves. 
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Among those not in the labor force, a high proportion of the older disabled veterans 
seem to have retired with no prospects of, or preparation for, future employment. This 
trend is especially pronounced among the severely disabled. As a group, the older 
disabled veterans are less likely to be involved in training or school than are 
younger veterans. 

Among veterans with equally severe disabilities, those with neuropsychiatric dis- 
orders show the greatest employment difficulties (e.g., higher unemployment, lower pay, 
higher portion out of the labor force and not in training) compared to those in other 
major diagnostic groups. 

Employment Assistance for Disabled Veterans 

This study concentrated on the State Employment Service as a primary source of 
job assistance for disabled veterans. The Veterans Administration and the private veterans' 
organizations were also studied, especially as these organizations interact with the 
Employment Service. 

The Veterans Administration, as reported by disabled veterans, is the most frequent 
source of vocational counseling. Of those reporting such counseling, 80% mentioned the 
VA as a source. Many disabled veterans have not used their VA training benefits. Among 
disabled veterans under 30 years of age, one out of three have had no post- 
service training. 

Most disabled veterans checked with the Employment Service as part of their job 
hunt. Usually they went there to look over job listings. Of disabled veterans who 
mentioned receiving vocational counseling, one out of three cited the Employment 
Service as a source. 

Even though most disabled veterans went to the SES to try to find a job, few 
consider it to be their most useful source for locating jobs. (Long-term unemployed 
veterans, however, are especially likely to rely on the SES for finding jobs.) Most disabled 
veterans, even the severely disabled, find jobs on their own by contacting employers 
directly or by following up leads furnished by friends. Furthermore, only one disabled 
veteran in three who reported using the SES to find a job said that he received a job 
offer resulting from an SES referral. In addition, many veterans are disappointed with the 
information and advice they get from SES personnel. The majority of veterans who used 
the SES indicated that they needed (a) job training information, (b) help in deciding what 
work to look for, or (c) someone to assist them in contacting employers. About half of 
those who wanted each kind of help felt they did not receive it at the State Employ- 
ment Office. 

In most cases, severely disabled veterans gave reports similar to those of all disabled 
veterans on their job-finding methods, and the extent to which the SES met their needs 
for employment help. Theie were two exceptions: (a) severely disabled veterans indicated 
a somewhat greater number of needs unmet by the SES than did the slightly disabled 
veterans; (b) a higher proportion of the severely disabled indicated they needed advice on 
how to talk to employers about their disability and their abilities. Those with neuro- 
psychiatric 'disabilities were especially likely to want help in communicating with 
employers. Of those wanting this kind of help, few reported getting it. 

Disabled veterans of the Vietnam era a**e assigned top priority for SES services. Why 
then, in many cases, does the SES not provide the job help the veterans believe they 
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need? The visits of the research staff to 21 State Employment Offices in 11 states 
showed a number of likely reasons: 

• Some disabled veterans are not identified as such by the SES when they 
register. 

• Although disabled veterans are accorded top priority status, SES offices 
frequently do not have the resources to provide the kinds of services needed. 
Also, the method by which the SES evaluates its services to veterans 
emphasizes number of placements and referrals rather than the quality of 
these services. This acts to discourage counselors from spending the extra 
time that may be needed to provide adequate counseling and/or job develop- 
ment for some disabled veterans. 

• Under the SES system, those who are identified as job-ready get the first 
level of service— that is, they are given job listings to look over and are 
referred to openings by an interviewer. Those identified as not job-ready are 
considered for further job help, such as testing, training, and counseling. It is 
likely that many disabled veteran applicants were categorized as job-ready 
and, therefore, were not given access to the more extensive help they felt 
they needed.. 

• SES staff members often did not have well-established contacts with 
employers. Such contacts are important in that they provide an in-depth 
knowledge of the employer's operations and requirements. Also, employer 
contacts support effective job development efforts by giving the employer 
confidence that the Employment Service will send only qualified applicants. 
This is especially important in the case of disabled applicants, since the 
employer may believe that he is being asked to assume an unjustified risk. 

• Employment Office personnel usually receive little feedback on the results of 
referrals. Consequently, unless they also engage in job development activities, 
they have little actual knowledge and understanding of employer resistance 
to disabled applicants. 

• Disabled veteran applicants who are identified as needing counseling 
typically are referred to any counselor who happens to be available. It was 
not uncommon to find veterans who had dealt with several counselors. This 
can only reduce the effectiveness of the counseling since each counselor must 
learn the case anew. 

• SES personnel who deal with disabled veterans gften do not have access to, 
or do not use, published guidelines for selective placement for the handi- 
capped. Such guidelines usually describe job limitations that are commonly 
associated with various disabilities, and can be an effective tool for 
job developers. 

• Those disabled veterans who receive counseling usually have problems and 
deficits in addition to their disability. 

• Section J012 of Title 38 of the United States Code, which calls for "special 
emphasis" in the hiring of disabled veterans and Vietnam-era veterans, holds 
little meaning for employers. The term "special emphasis" is never defined.^ 

* Since completion of this research, the Congress has passed PL 93-508, the Vietnam-era Veteranrj 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1&74, which strengthened the earlier law by changing "special emphasis" 
to an affirmative action requirement. 
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In each of the 11 cities visited during the study, the working relationship between 
the Veterans Administration and the State Employment Service was examined. In many 
instances optimum service to disabled veterans requires cooperation between the VA and 
the SES. But in some cities there appears to be little coordination between the two 
agencies. In general, SES interviewers and counselors will refer veterans to the VA (and 
vice versa) for helo, if appropriate. But for those veterans served by both the SES and 
the VA, there is seldom a full exchange of information between the agencies, and joint 
planning and action to assist these veterans are rare. Joint planning between the SES and 
the VA would seem to be especially important for veterans in on-the-job training 
programs, for assisting long-term unemployed veterans, and for helping veterans released 
from VA hospitals. We found, however, that SES-VA collaboration in these areas to be 
the exception rather than the rule. 

The study of veterans' service organizations showed that thoy carry out a number of 
activities to promote employment of disabled veterans. These include (a)pointjng out 
deficiencies in SES and VA programs, (b) influencing legislation concerning vt^terans' 
affairs, (c) recognizing outstanding employers of disabled veterans, and, (d) in some cases, 
counseling disabled veterans (primarily on their veterans' benefits). 

The Employer and the Disabled Veteran 

The information derived from questionnaires mailed to employers (103 responses) 
and from discussions held with them and with disabled veterans leads to a number 
of conclusions. 

Many disabled veterans feel that the pre-employment -physical examination and 
medical history questionnaire operate to exclude them unfairly from consideration for 
jobs. Almost three-fourths of the employers interviewed require some information about 
physical disabilities from job applicants. 

A large portion of the disabled veterans surveyed felt that some employers they had 
contacted did not hire chem because of their disability. To a certain extent, reported 
disability-based job discrimination is probably related to other disadvantaging factors 
(e.g., low educational attainment). 

When employers mention disability as a reason for not hiring, the most common 
excuse (as reported by the disabled veterans) is, "Our work is too demanding for people 
with disabilities," or a variation of that statement. It seemed that many employers were 
guilty of a subtle form of discrimination which they 'themselves probably were not aware 
of. This is supported by the fact that over half of the respondents to the employer mail 
survey agreed that ''only a few jobs with our company can be handled by handicapped 
workers." Since specific handicaps were not mentioned, it appears that these employers 
based their response on some pre-formed idea of what a handicapped worker is and 
what he is capable of doing. Among the employers interviev.ed, only a fourth had 
ever made physical demands analyses of any of their jobs to determine objectively what 
jobs could be performed by persons with various handicaps. 

The employers who responded to our mail survey and those we mterviewed 
indicated that they generally accepted a responsibility to hire some handicapped workers, 
and they appeared to endorse the proposition that handicapped people make good 
workers. On the other hand, they seemed to be saying that they would hire a disabled 
applicant only if he were found qualified for the job by the usual testing procedure, 
and if he could perform the work without requiring any special consideration. In 
other words, if he can compfete with all the nondisr^bled applicants for the job and 
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come out on top, he will be hired. Those judged to be of high medical risk (likely to 
have future medical problems and/or to require extensive sick leave) will face additional 
barriers to employment. 

Employers surveyed generally expressed a favorable opinion of disabled veterans as 
workers, rating them as more dependable than other veterans who were employees. Most 
employers felt that "special consideration" should be given to hiring qualified severely 
disabled veterans. However, given examples of specific disabilities and with "special 
consideration" defmed as "preference," employer interest waned. 

From interviews with employers it seemed that few are willing to modify jobs or 
work stations so they could be manned by disabled workers. Only one severely disabled 
employed veteran in five reported that his employer had made any accommodations or 
adjustments to assist his employment. Special considerations that were reported by 
disabled veterans were usually those that involved minimal change or cost (e.g., allowing 
flexible working hours, allowing the disabled employee to take periodic rest breaks, 
providing special parking spaces for handicapped employees). Also, many of the examples 
of special arrangements for handicapped employees, described by employers, were for 
workers who had become disabled while in their employ. In r')me cases it appeared that 
the employer might be applying a double standard. That is, he would make adjustments 
for employees who became disabled, but would not consider hiring a disabled person who 
might require such adjustments. 

The employers' perspective, however, must be viewed in the context of rational 
business decision making. The corporate mandate is to hire the best qualified and most 
efficient applicant for any given opening. Yet employers must also take into considera- 
tion the priorities accorded special applicant groups. In addition, they are constrained by 
their seniority system as well as the need to take care of their own employees who 
become handicapped after years of service. 

Outstanding Employer Programs 

From a study of outstanding programs for employment of the disabled, we conclude 
that the best approach to placement of severely handicapped individuals should include 
the following: 

e A thorough assessment of the ability of the handicapped applicant. An 
individual should not be recommended automatically for a job simply 
because people with that handicap often perform in that job— for example, 
assignment of a deaf applicant to a keypunch job. 

• Modification of placement testing procedures so that the handicapped person 
can demonstrate his abilities. 

• An analysis of the suitability of the job to the abilities of handicapped 
applicant. Ideally, a profile of demands for each job is available, and a 
profile of capabilities of the applicant can be prepared. It is then possible to 
match the job analysis profile with the individual's profile and objectively 
determine the compatibility of the individual with the specific job. 

• Some modification of job duties, work stations, and equipment to increase 
the number of different kinds of jobs that disabled people can perform. 

• A committed, knowledgeable personnel manager interested in the employ- 
ment of handicapped individuals, a work supervisor willing to accept the 
additional responsibility of getting the disabled worker trained and func- 
tioning in the job, and the support o£ top management. Without this support 
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a personnel manager is unlikely to bring about any modification of job 
duties, work stations, and equipment. 

• Well-esUblished lines of communication between the personnel director and 
rehabilitation specialists in the community so that expert assistance and 
advice are readily available, if needed. 

Some employers report they encounter some' problems in their attempts to employ 
disabled veterans. These problems include difficulty in locating a source of severely 
disabled veterans and motivational difficulties among some of the severely disabled 
veteran job applicants, perfiaps because they receive compensation for their disabilities. 

Other employment factors br*. Jght out in this study include the following: 

• Disabled veterans may be considered by some employers to be good 
prospects for low paying jobs because they ahready have an income from 
their disability compensation^ 

• Employers are more willing to hire individuals whose disability is stable 
(e.g., blindness or deafness), than those disabled persons whose condition is 
possibly unstable (e.g., mental disorders). 

• Some enoployers designate certain jobs as especially good for persons with 
certain handicaps (e^g., a crippled person as a dispatcher), disregarding indi- 
vidual differences among handicapped persons. This practice results in the 
inappropriate placement of many handicapped persons. 

• Severely disabled persons considered unemployable can become productive 
workers if the job is redesigned (as in the case of homebound employment), 
or if certain kinds of transitional work experiences are provided (as in one 
VA work-for-pay program where psychiatric patients proceed through a 
graded system of occupational therapy until they are actually placed as 
provisional employees in a local industry)* 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The data from this study indicate several areas where changes or additional efforts 
could improve the disabled veteran's chances for success in finding suitable mployment 
A number of recommendations were made for improving the implementation of existing 
regulations and progranu. These include several suggestions for upgrading services 
available at State Employment Service offices, and recommendations concerning various 
other government-sponsored assistance groups. The final recommendation suggested the 
establishment of a new program for providing public service jobs to severely disabled 
veterans who are unable to locate suitable employment. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 



THE DISABLED VETERAN AS JOB-SEEKER 

• • I don't think the world owes me a living, but it could let me make one,'* 
In these few words, one young disabled veteran^ expressed sentiments— bom of 
rejection and frustration in searching for a job-that are shared by many of his fellow 
veterans. 

Take, for instance, Mr. J., who has just turned 30. After six years in the military 
service, he was discharged with a 70% disability rating for a badly mangled left arm. With 
only a high school education, and no marketable job skills, Mr, J. took the advice of a 
State Employment Service counselor and enrolled in a state-funded training program for 
the handicapped. Two years later he had completed a community college course in 
computer programming. 

After graduation, his injured arm was amputated and he was fitted with a prosthesis 
that restored many of the normal arm fimctions. With his new training, and with the 
additional dexterity in his arm, Mr. J. did not anticipate much difficulty in finding a job. 
He was wrong. 

In looking for work as a computer programmer, Mr. J. went to the State Employ- 
ment Service, private employment agencies, answered want ads, talked to friends, and 
contacted employers on his own. Although he felt his interviews "went well," he did not 
hear from most .of the employers again. If he did, it was to be rejected. His dealings with 
the Employment Service (he was now in another state) were not as productive as in his 
first experience. He was sent on a number of referrals, not one of which resulted in a job 
offer. One employer told Mr. J. that it would be unsafe for him, with his artificial arm, 
to work near card-sorting machines. Having worked with these machines during his 
training-^hen his arm was completely useless-he was shocked by the transparency of 
this excuse. He blames the Employment Service for not adequately discussing his case 
with prospective employers before scheduling interviews. 

The Veterans Administration (VA) suggested that Mr. J. take further trainbg imder 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Program, but with a wife and children he needed the 
income from a full-time job. At the end of two months, Mr. J. was "on my last straw." 
He answered a large department store's advertisement for a job as stock boy and was 
hired. It is ironic that, after he had been turned down for programming positions because 
of his disability, his only offer was for a job requiring considerable physical effort. 

Mr. J. has worked at the department store for five years, and is now stock manager 
in charge of 300 employees. His abilities, and his employer's willingness to let him make 
a living, combined-nn the long run-Ho give Mr. J's job search a satisfactory conclusion. 

The research described in this report sought to determine why this young man and 
other disabled veterans of the Vietnam era have experienced such frustration in finding 
suitable employment. Previous studies have examined the readjustment difficulties of all 

^In this report, the term "disabled veteran** refers only to veterans with service-connected 
disabilities. 
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Vietnam-era veterans in returning to civilian life, with considerable emphasis on veteran 
unemployment. This report is based on the assumption that the disabled veteran, like the 
undereducated veteran, the veteran with a less-than-honorable discharge, or the veteran 
belonging to a racial or an ethnic minority, will find assimilation into the labor force 
even more difficult than Vietnam-era veterans as a whole. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE AND SCOPE 

The overall objective of this project has been to (a) determire the nature of the 
major problems confronting veterans with service-connected disabili?iies in seeking and 
holding a job, and (b) to explore ways in which these major problems might be solved in 
order to facilitate employment. 

A number of substudies were planned in order to achieve a full understanding of the 
relationship between the disabled veteran and the job market. These include: 

(1) A survey of Vietnam-era veterans with service-connected disabilities. 

(2) A survey of long-term unemployed disabled veterans. 

(3) A survey of employers* policies on hiring disabled veterans. 

(4) Evaluations of outstanding employment programs for handicapped workers, 
including disabled veterans. 

(5) A study of the interaction between the Employment Service and the 
Veterans Administration in servicing disabled veterans. 

(6) A study of services offered by various veterans organizations. 



THE VETERAN POPULATION 

Since August 5, 1964, the date marking the official beginning of the Vietnam era, 
more than seven and a quarter million veterans have passed through the military service, 
over 350,000 of them disabled. 

The Vietnam-era veteran with a service-connected disability is the object of this 
study. To be classified as service-connected, a disability must have been incurred or 
aggravated in the line of duty, even though it may not have been recognized at the time 
of release or discharge from active duty. The VA rates the severity of each disability on a 
percentage basis for the purpose of determining the amount of disability compensation 
the veteran is to receive. 

The ratings are made by VA boards after considering the medical evidence and using 
as a guide the VA's Schedule for Rating Disabilities (contained in the Code of Federal 
Regulations,J[). The schedule is a detailed listing of disabilities specifying the conditions 
that should be rated at each percentage level, 0%^ to 100%. The guide states that the 
rating is "based primarily upon the average impairment in earning capacity, that is, upon 
the economic or industrial handicap which must be overcome and not from individual 

success in overcoming it Total disability will be considered to exist when there is 

present any impairment of mind or body which is sufficient to render it impossible for 
the average person to follow a substantially gainful occupation. . . The following 
examples illustrate the nature of the VA Schedule of Ratings: 

(1) Leg, amputation of: Amputation not improvable by prosthesis controlled by 
natural knee action. Rating -60%. 

^In some cases, a 0% disability rating is used to designate diseases or conditions that are not com- 
pensable at the time of evaluation but could worsen to a compensable degree at some time in the future. 
In this study we have included only those veterans with disability ratings of 10% through 100%. 

er|c 



(2) General rating for psychoneurotic disorders: 50%. Ability to establish and 
maintain effective or favorable relationships with people is substantially 
impaired. By reason of psychoneurotic symptoms the reliability, flexibility, 
and efficiency levels are so reduced as to result in severe industrial 
impairment. 

(3) Hypertensive vascular disease: Diastolic pressure consistently 110 or more 
with definite symptoms. Rating • 20%. 

For each disabled veteran a total disability rating is derived by combining the ratings of 
his separate disabilities. The percentage ratings for the separate disabilities are combined 
according to rules given in the VA*s ratii^ schedule. The combined rating is not obtained 
by simply adding. For example, a 60% disability and a 30% disability yield a combined 
rating of 70%.^ 

It is difficult to make many valid generalizations about the personal characteristics 
of the disabled veteran of the Vietnam era, except that he is likely to be young. 
According to a Department of Labor report early in 1974, 90% of all Vietnam-era 
veterans were between the ages of 20 and 34 (2). Disabled Vietnam-era veterans are also 
predominantly young (see Table M).^ However, only 77% of these veterans are between 



Table M 



Age at Time of Survey: Total Sample 

(Projected Percentage)^ 





Percent of 


Age 


Sample Population 


19-24 (Born 1949-1954) 


17 


25-29 (Born 1944-1948) 


49 


30 - 34 (Born 1939-1943) 


11 


35 -39 (Born 1934-1938) 


2 


40-44 (Born 1929*1933) 


7 


45 and Over (Born 1928 or Earlier) 


14 



■ "Percentages in this and many other tables are extrapolated from the 
survey sample data and weighted according to the composition and size of 
the Veterans Administration compensation and pension file, as of July 1973, 
for Vietnam-era veterans with service-connected disabilities. The procedure 
used is described in detail in Chapter II. 



* Percentages in this and many other tables throughout the report and in Appendix A are 
extrapolated from the survey sample data and weighted according to the composition and wze of the 
Veterans Administration compensation and pension file, as of July 1973, for Vietnam^ra veterans with 
service-connected disabilities. The procedure used is described in detail in the last section of Chapter II. 

^Representing the percent total disability by D^, the major disability by Dj, and the percent rating 
of the secondary disability by D2 aOO - D ) Do 

^ ^ 100 

The total disability is then rounded to the nearest percentage evenly divisible by 10. An additional 
bilateral factor of 10% is added to the combined disability rating when the disease or injury is bilaUrtl 
(e.g., affecting both arms, both legs, or both eyes). 
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the ages of 20 and 34. Since most retiring career service personnel are in the older age 
brackets and consequently more subject to disabling illnesses, it is not surprising that the 
VA compensation and pension file is weighted somewhat toward the older veteran. 

The Vietnam veteran could have been a young enlistee or draftee who joined the 
service right out of high school, or a middle-aged career military man who became eligible 
for retirement on or after August 5, 1964. This veteran may or may not have served in 
Vietnam, and his disability is not necessarily the result of a battle wound. His disability 
may be considered only a slight industrial and economic handicap, rated at 10%, or a 
total economic handicap with a rating of 100%. 

The sample of veterans used in this study comes firom the VA compensation and 
pension files for all Vietnam-era veterans with service-connected disabilities. However, 
veterans with psychiatric or neurolo^cal disabilities of 100% were excluded because it 
was expected that they would be, by defmition, unemployable (^^comnlete social and 
industrial inadaptability''). Veterans with nonservice-connected disabilities were not 
studied, although it can be assumed that their job-finding experiences would be similar to 
those studied. 

Almost three-quarters of the Vietnam*era veterans with service-connected disabilities 
were released from active duty prior to 1971 (see Table 1-2). Only about 3% of the 
veterans in oiur sample had been out of t!ie service for less than a year at the time they 
were surveyed. The great majority of disabled veterans, then, are not men just home from 
the service. Most have had over tiiree years' adjustment to civilian society. 

The proportions of disabled Vietnam veterans in three main age and severity 
groupings are shown in Table 1-3. While, as stated eariier, disabled veterans are somewhat 
older as a group than all Vietnam-era veterans, it is still true that 65% of these men are 
less than 30 years old. Approximately half of all service*connected disabilities have a 
severity rating of slight— that is, a combined disability rating of 10% to 20%.' Less than 
one-fifth of the Vietnam veterans are considered severely disabled,^ with the young 
veterans suffering almost two-thirds of these disabilities. 

The kinds of service-connected disabilities borne by Vietnam*era veterans ate indi- 
cated in Table 1-4, which gives percent with each type of primary disability. (The primary 
disability is tho disability with the highest rating.) The popular conception of the veteran 
as an amputee or blind is not substantiated. Except for bone and joint disease or injury, 
he is more likely to have a psychiatric or neurological disorder than any other kind of 
disability. Clearly, many disabilities are not the result of wounds sustained during 
combat. Many common conditions, such ^is arthritis and heart disease, are rated as 
service<:onnected disabilities because tliey occurred coincident with service, or, if pre* 
existing, were aggravated while in the service. 

Two out of three Vietnam-era disabled veterans have disabilities in addition to their 
primary disability. Table 1-5 shows primary and secondary disabilities in three major 
disability groups— orthopedic, neuropsychiatric, and other. This table shows, for example, 
that one out of five men whose primary disability is neuropsychiatric has a secondary 
condition which is orthopedic. The severely disabled veteran is especially likely to be 
multihandicapped. More detailed examples of the nature of primary and secondary 
disabilities of severely disabled veterans £^pear in the section in Chapter III on ^^SpeciHc 
Disability and Type of Work," which has information on 88 young, severely disabled 
veterans, including their rated disabilities.^ 

'Since the VA usually docs not consider men with less than 30% combined rating eligible for its 
vocational rehabilitation program, we define 10 or 20% disab:lity as slight. 

^Based on a study of the VA*$ rating criteria, we have classified those with combined ratings of 
60% or greater as severe. 

^See Table III-34,p. 78. 
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Table 1-2 



Released From Active Duty: 
Total Sample 

(Projected Percentage) 



Date of Beteate 



Percent 



1970 and Earlier 73 

1971 15 

1972 9 

1973 3 



Table 1-3 



Composition of Disabled Veteran Population, by Age and 
Severity of Disabili^'.X*^*^' Sample 
(Projected Percentage) 



Age Category 


Seventy of Disability 


Slight 


Moderate 


Severe 


Total 


Under 30 


39 


17 


9 


65 


30 to 44 


12 


6 


3 


21 


45 and Over 


7 


5 


2 


14 


Total 


58 


28 


14 


100 



•severity of diMbility: Slight • 10-20% combin«d diubility ritlnfl: 
moderate • J050%: severe ■ 60-100%. 



Table 1-4 
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Major Classes of Disability: Vietnam*Era Veterans 
With Service^onnected Disabilities, March 1973* 



Prim2?Y Disability 



Percent 



Bone and Joint Disease and Impairments 31 

Muscle Injuries, 12 

Amputations 3 

Psychiatric and Neurological Disorders 20 

Eye and Visual Acuity 3 

Respiratory Disorders 4 

Circulatory Disorders 6 

Digestive Disorders 6 

Skin Disorders 8 

Miscellaneous 6 

'Based on Veterans Administration RCS 2M6« Class of Major Disability by 
Con)bined Degree. Vietnam Conflict, as of March 1973. 



T^ble 1*5 



Veterans With Primary and Secondary Disabilities in Three Major 
Disability Categories^: Total Sample 

(Projected Percentage) 



Secondary Disability 







Neuro- | 


All Other 




7oui Primarv 


Primtry Oiubilitv 


Orthopedic 


psychiatric | 


Disabilities 


None 


Disability 


Orthopedic 


28 


5 


33 


34 


45 


Neuropsychiatric 


22 


6 


36 


36 


20 


All Oth«r Disabilities 


21 


4 


45 


31 


35 


Total Secondary Disabilities 


25 


5 


38 


33 





^OnhOfhfdic includes bone, muscle and joint diseases and 'nju.-ics, and anfiputattons. NeuropsYchmtric includes 
central and peripheral nervous system damage and disease, and neuroses and psychoses. Other includes all diseases 
&4id impairments not listed above. 



THE ESTABLISHED EMPLOYMENT ASsWaNCE SYSTEM 
FOR VIETNAM VETERANS 

Most of the mechanisms for providing Vietnam«€ra veterans with employment 
assistance have sprung up since 1971 when the increase in returning servicemen coincided 
with a downswing in the domestic economy.' Ironically, this economic slump was 
brought about, in part, by the "de-escalation" of the war itself. The programs described 
represent only the major employment assistance efforts for the veteran. Literally dozens 
more have been described in ether reports (3, 4). 

(1) Office of Veteran Reemployment Ri^ts, Department of Labor. Men who held 
nontemporary jobs prior to entering service are entitled to regain their positions without 
loss of seniority, if business conditions made it "reasonable" for employers to rehire (5). 
Disabled veterans are entitled to "comparable positions" they are able to perforra. To the 
young veteran with no permanent preservice vocation, these ri^ts are of little use, 
however. Career mUitary men, too, would obviously be unaffected. 

(2) Civil Service Preference. Traditionally, veterans are supposed to receive preferen- 
tial hiring treatment for government jobs. '^Preference points" are added to examination 
scores--five for the regular veteran, and 10 for the disabled veteran. Again, the 7oung 
veteran with little educational background is at a disadvantage. Also, in an economy 
characterized by governmental hiring freezes and personnel cutbacks, the extra points do 
not help substantially (6). 

(3) Preference in Employment Service Referrals. All veterans are entitled to prefer- 
ence in referrals to job openings listed with the U.S. Employment Service and all local 
and state offices of the U.S. Employment Service. Veterans are told of suitable job 
openings before other qualified registrants. The employer, however, is free to hire any of 
the applicants referred to him. Even if the veteran does, indeed, get preference, the wortli 

lA summery of legislation governing employment assistance for veterans is presented in 
Appendix B. 
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of such preference depends on the veteran *s own qualifications and the quantity and 
quality of job openings listed. 

(4) The President's Veterans Program. Initiated in June of 1971, this program was 
designed to eliminate some of these deficiencies, and, in particular, to increase the 
effectiveness of the Employment Service. An Executive Order was issued calling for the 
mandatory listing of all suitable job openings with the Employment Service by all 
agencies and contractors funded by the Federal Government. Veterans were to be given 
priority in referrals to openings on the mandatory list, with disabled veterans first and 
Vietnam-era veterans second in priority. 

In 1972. Congress passed the Vietnam-Era Veteran's Readjustment Assistance 
Act, which established performance objectives for the job placement rates of disabled 
veterans and Vietnam-era veterans by the Employment Service. Employers subject to 
mandatory listing requirements were called upon to give "special emphasis" to the hiring 
of qualified disabled and Vietnam-era veterans. The President's program also urged the 
Employment Service to provide intensive assistance to the veteran who had been 
collecting unemployment compensation for more than 13 weeks. These veterans were to 
receive special counseling and testing, as were all Vietnam-era veterans who needed it. 

At least one veterans' employment representative (SVER) is assigned to each 
state by the Veterans Employment Service, an adjunct of the U.S. Employment Service, 
to oversee veterans* prcgiams in that state. At each local. office there is at least one local 
veterans' employment representative (LVER) assigned by the State Employment Security 
Agency. The LVER has the responsibility of ensuing that veterans coming to that office 
receive all the assistance to which they are er* The SVER is a Federal employee 
under the Veterans Employment Service; the Lv^i- is a state employee. An SVER has 
functional, not direct, supervision over the LVERs in his state (3). 

The President's Veterans Program incorporated a number of other points to 
increase veterans' employment, such as the Federal Government— National Alliance of 
Businessmen's "Jobs for Veterans" program and the expansion of "Project Transition," 
described below. The President's plan also called for increased opportunities for 
Vietnam-era veterans in Federal manpower training programs, such as the Concentrated 
Employment Program or Manpower Development and Training Act Program. These 
prc^rams were instructed to set quotas for veterans and to give absolute preference to 
veterans so long as the quota was unfilled. 

(5) Jobs for Veterans Program. In Hiis cooperative effort of government and 
industry, the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) was called upon to locate jobs for 
veterans in the private sector, using the network of contacts already established in its 
JOBS program for the disadvantaged. The drive for veterans* jobs was reported to be 
successful. In fiscal 1973, the Jobs for Veterans (JFV) program achieved 150% of its goal 
for veterans' jobs (7). Businessmen are asked to set aside "for veterans only," and with 
"special emphasis" on hiring disabled veterans, a share of positions they would ordinarily 
fill dup-.ig the year. Pledges for veterans* jobs are then referred to the State Employment 
Office or to the Veterans Administration (4). 

The JFV Program is directed by the JFV Interagency Advisory Committee, a 
group that includes several federal agencies as well as the NAB. The Committee is chaired by 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor for iManpower. JFV runs an extensive advertising campaign 
to alert employers to the advantages of hiring veterans, and promotes job fairs. It has been 
instrumental in the creation of some 300 local task forces focusing on veteran employ- 
ment (7). 

A newspaper ad of the 1974 campaign had this message concerning disabled 
veterans: "A DISABLED VETERAN IS A BUSINESS ASSET. It's true. Many disabled 
veterans have been trained in hard-to-find specialities through vocational rehabilitation. 
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Disabled veterans offer more than experience and skills; they have the kind of determina- 
tion that makes them better employees . . . with fewer absences and accidents . . . with 
high productivity and employer loyalty. For help in hiring disabled veterans, contact your 
local office of the Veterans Administration or the State Employment Service. HIRE THE 
DISABLED VETERAN. HE« GOT A LOT TO GIVE** (7, p. 191). 

(6) Project Transition. > Set up by the Defense Department, this program was 
expanded by the President's Veterans Program to include counseling, skill training, and 
education and placement services to servicemen during their last six months of duty. 
However, the disabled veteran returning from Vietnam, and the young veteran discharged 
for medical reasons, are unlikely to take advantage of Project Transition. Those partici- 
pating in Project Transition are mostly men at the end of their military careers (9). 

(7) Veterans Administration. This agency is, of course, another important source of 
vocational assistance. Both the G.I. Bill and the Vocational Rehabilitation Program 
(VAVR) for service-disabled veterans are part of the VA*s legal commitment to help 
veterans attain the vocational and educational status they might have aspired to and 
obtained if they had not entered the service. The VAVR Program is limited to veterans 
with at least a moderate (30%) disability rating or to veterans who can show that their 
disability has caused a pronounced employment handicap. The VAVR Program differs 
from the GI Bill in several respects. In the VAVR Program tuition and books and a 
subsistence allowance are paid. Also, mose in the VAVR program, unlike GI Bill users, 
are required to go through testing and counseling with the VA to develop vocational and 
training goals. Each VAVR trainee is assigned to a VA Rehabilitation specialist who 
monitors his progress and advises him. 

Both the G.I. Bill and the VAVR Program provide the means for a veteran to 
receive schooling or vocational training, includi/ig on-the-job training. 

(8) Veterans Service Organizations. These organizations usually provide support to 
existing government-sponsored programs for veteran job assistance. As an example, they 
can counsel veterans, referring them to the appropriate helping agency. Service officers of 
these oi^anizations assist and/or represent veterans in filing claims with the VA. The 
organizations monitor the operation of the Employment Service and the Veterans 
Administration and point out deficiencies. Also, they lobby for legislation beneficial to 
veterans. See the section in Chapter IV entitled **The Role of Private Veterans Organiza- 
tions in Assisting Disabled Veterans" for a more complete discussion on private veterans 
oi^anizations and the ways they can assist disabled veterans in findmg employment. 

(9) NAB/VA/ES Job Placement Program for Disabled Vietnam^era Veterans. In 
Fiscal Year 1974, the Veterans Administration, the National Alliance of Businessmen and 
the U.S. Employment Service worked togetJier in an intensive program to help disabled 
Vietnam-era veterans get jobs. A quota of 10,000 disabled veteran job placements was 
established. NAB made contacts with employers to identify and develop jobs, and the VA 
and ES provided job counseling and job placement assistance. Eligible disabled veterans 
were identified by a mail survey of 58,000 disabled Vietnam-era veterans vrith a disability 
of 10% or greater, which resulted in 20,000 responses. Each veteran surveyed received a 
one-page letter asking him to check whether or not he needed help in finding a job or in 
getting training, and what his current employment status was. Veterans mailed their 
replies back to the VA regional offices. Mr. Charles Collins of NAB reports that 4,800 
disabled veteran placements were made during Fiscal Year 1974, or 48% of the quota. 
This program is being continued with some revisions based on the experiences of the 
first year. 



The DoD Project Transition program was terminated May 31, 1974. 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS AND DISABLED VETERANS 



What is known about the employment situation of Vietnam-era veterans in general 
from prior research? What have previous surveys disclosed about the employment 
problems of disabled veterans? 

SURVEYS OF VIETNAM-ERA VETERAN EMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment rates of Vietnam-era veterans as a group have been followed closely 
since 1969 when Armed Forces strength in Vietnam began to decline. The employment 
fate of the disabled Vietnam veteran has not been so carefully monitored. In a 1971 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, unemployment for Vietnam-era veterans, 20 to 
34 years old, peaked at nearly 9%, more than two points higher than for the non-veteran 
population. The young Vietnam veteran (20-24 years) suffered more. In 1971, the 
unemployment rate for these veterans reached a high of 13% (8). 

With an improvement in the economy, unemployment rates dropped for both 
Vietnam veterans and non-veterans (20-34 years), standing equal at about 4 1/2% at the 
end of 1973. For young veterans (20-24 years), though, the picture was more dismal. 
Their unemployment figure was almost 8%. By tlie end of the first quarter of 1974 
(corresponding to the time of our data collection), it had risen sharply to almost 10%. 
For all Vietnam veterans (20-34 years) the rate was much lower— 5% (2). Clearly, it is the 
young veteran who is having the most difficulty finding a job. A young disabled veteran 
would face even more discouraging odds. 

A survey of Vietnam veterans' readjustment to civilian life conducted for the VA in 
1971 by Louis Harris and Associates provided data on how veterans and employees 
viewed employment of veterans (9), but no distinction was made between all Vietnam 
veterans and disabled veterans. The survey showed that veterans attributed their* 
unemployment to a poor economy, but did not think that employers were making a 
special effort to hire veterans. While 9 out of 10 employers agreed that employers should 
make a special effort to hire veterans, only 5 out of 10 veterans agreed that the 
employers were making the effort. The survey also indicated that the public employment 
service was having rather little impact on veteran unemployment. Of the returning 
veteraiis surveyed, only 22% of those going to public employment offices received job 
offers as a result of Employment Service referrals. 

Another study of Vietnam veterans conducted in 1972 by the Center for Responsive 
Law suggests two causes for high veteran unemployment. The first is an absolute shortage 
of work resulting from the economic recession, and the second is the discontent of young 
veterans with the kinds of jobs available to them in the "secondary job market." 
"Disadvantaged, undereducated veterans, do, in fact, have more difficulty keeping stable 
jobs. But this may be less because they are unwilling to do the work than because they 
are unwilling to work in bad jobs" (6, p. 224). 

STUDIES OF DISABLED VETERAN EMPLOYMENT 

Several surveys have pointed out that the disabled veteran has disadvantages in 
em.ployment. The unemployment rate of disabled veterans is estimated to be high^*r than 
that for other veterans. In 1971, a government survey estimated the unemployment rate 
of disabled veterans of h]1 eras to be 14% as compared to a 9% unemployment raie for 
Vietnam-era veterans at this time. However, there have not been periodic employment 
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surveys of disabled veterans as there have been for other veterans. The asabled American 
Veterans organization, in January, 1973, conducted its own employment survey (by mail) 
of disabled Vietnam-era veterans, who had been awarded the Purple Heart, and concluded 
that the Department of Labor was grossly underestimating the extent of the employment 
problems of disabled veterans. The DAV survey found that 53% of those responding were 
"unemployed" and that 71% wanted a job or a different job. The response rate to this 
survey was 19% (10). 

The DAV survey cannot be compared to Bureau of Labor Statistics unemployment 
estimates because of the gross differences in population surveyed, data collected, and 
definition of "unemployed." (For example, the DAV survey did not establish that these 
jobless disabled veterans were currently looking for work and able to accept work.) 
However, these survey results do suggest that disabled veterans have considerable dis- 
advantage in employment. 

A study of the employment status of neuropsychiatric disabled veterans was con- 
ducted in 1960 by the Veterans Administration' (11). This survey was based on a random 
1% sample of Korean and World War II veterans with ratings for'' service-connected 
functional psychoses and neuroses, excluding hospitalized veterans. Those surveyed were 
found to be working in a wide range of jobs v/hose distribution was in many ways similar 
to that for the employed male population as a whole. The employed disabled veterans 
were less likely to be in professional or managerial jobs than were employed men in 
general (17% vs. 24%). Severity of disability was highly related to whether or not the 
veteran was unemployed. Two out of three of the unemployed veterans had a disability 
rating of 30% or greater but only one of three employed veterans had a rating this high. 

In 1973, the Veterans Administration reported the results of a large study of the 
earnings of disabled veterans, "Economic Validation of the Rating Schedule'* (12). Some 
500,000 disabled veterans, covering all eras, were surveyed by the Sureau of Census for 
information on their earnings. Data were also gathered from a control group of non- 
disabled veterans. For the analysis, the disabled veterans were divided into more than 
1,000 groups representing various specific disabilities and deg^^ees of disability. The 
earnings of each of these groups were compared to the earnings of a control group 
matched in age, education, and geographic region. In general, the analysis of the earning 
data showed that for any given disability rating level (e.g., 50%) those with mental 
disorders tended to show a higher economic loss relative to their control groups than 
those with other disorders, especially orthopedic disorders. 

Partly on the basis of these data, the VA proposed revisions in the rating schedule 
for disabilities, including some reductions in ratings for orthopedic disability and increases 
for neuropsychiatric disorders (13). Information about these proposed changes aroused a 
storm of protest from veteran organizations, and the changes were shelved. 



OVERVIEW 

A description of our survey methods is discussed in Chapter II. Following is a list of 
the results of the survey, with a notation of the chapter in which they are discussed. 

• The extent of unemployment and other employment problems among 
disabled veterans differing in age, education, race, and type and severity of 
disability. (Chapter III) 

• How cunent employment for disabled veterans is related to past counseling 
and training experienced by the veterans. (Chapter III) 

• How various kinds of disabled veterans look for work. (Chapter IV) 

• Employment office services to disabled veterans as reported by the veterans 
and as observed and described by the research staff. (Chapter IV) 
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Counseling and training received by disabled veterans with varying kinds of 
disabilities. (Chapter IV) 

Assistance received by disabled veterans from private veterans' organizations. 
(Chapter IV) 

Interaction between the Veterans Administration and the Employment 
Service in assisting disabled veterans. (Chapter IV) 

Reasons why disabled veterans are not hired as reported by the veterans and 
by employers. (Chapter V) 

Employers' interpretation of the special emphasis they are supposed to give 
to hiring disabled veterans. (Chapter V) 

Ways that long-term unemployed disabled veterans explain their difficulties 
in locating suitable work. (Chapter V) 

Ways in which employers make special arrangements to assist disabled 
veterans. (Chapter V) 

Observation of some outstanding employer programs for promoting employ- 
ment of disabled veterans and otJier handicapped workers. (Chapter V) 
Results of the survey discussed and some conclusions offered concerning the 
problems of disabled veteran employment (Chapter VI) 
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Chapter II 
DATA-GATHERiNG METHODS 

OVERALL APPROACH 

To study employment problems facing disabled Vietnam-era veterans, and ways of 
helping the veterans fmd work, information and comments were obtained from several 
sources. The main source was the veterans themselves. The sample studied was lai^e and 
was drawn in such a way that statistically defensible statements can be made about the 
disabled veteran population, and about various subpopulations as well. Also, small-scale 
studies were conducted to provide background information and perspective. Information 
was gathered from employers, representatives of national veteran assistance organizations. 
State Employment Service personnel, and Veterans Administration personnel. Finally, 
scriie outstanding programs for handicapped workers were examined to learn about 
various problems and successful approaches in dealing with employment of the 
severely disabled. 

A list of substudies showing the source, data collection method, and number of 
cases is contained in Table IM. The data-gatherii^ plans are described in the following 
section of this chapter. The data-collection instruments and related materials are shown in 
Appendix C. The strengths and limitations of the investigative procedures, and the 
method of making estimates from the survey data for the disabled Vietnam -era popula- 
tion are discussed in the fmal sections of this chapter. 



SUMMARY OF DATA-GATHERING PLANS 



MAIL SURVEY OF DISABLED VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS 

For this survey, a sample of 14,210 Vietnam-era veterans was drawn from the VA*s 
compensation and pension file (the file used for issuing VA disability payment checks). 

The population sampled was made up of male, Vietnam-era veterans currently 
receiving VA compensation for service-connected disabilities (everyone released from 
military service after August 4, 1964, is classified as a Vietnam-era veteran). Veterans 
with 100% neuropsychiatric disability were excluded from the sample because the 
Veterans Administration gives a 100% disability rating to those within neuropsychiatric 
categories who manifest ''complete social and industrial inadaptability,'' and most of 
these individuals could be presumed to be long-term hospital patients. 

The population was divided into eight disability groups or strata according to the 
VA's combined disability rating, and a random sample was clravsrn from each stratum (see 
Table II-2). The more severely disabled strata were over-sampled to ensure enough cases 
for the special analyses planned for these n|en. For example, the stratum with 100% 
disability, which includes about 3% of the Vietnam-era disabled veteran population, 
comprised about 12% of our sample. 

The veterans sampled were surveyed by mail to learn of their employment status, 
job-finding experiences, sources of assistance in job finding and training, the impact of 
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Table IM 

Summary of Kinds if Data Collected 



Group or Source 


Data Cottection 
Method 


Number of Cases 
Completed 


Male Vietnam-Era Veterans Currently Receiving 
Compensation for Service'Connected Dtsabllity 


Mail Survey 


7,838 


Nonrespondents to Disabled Veteran Mall Survey 


Telephone Interview 


1,532 


Unemployed Respondents to Disabled Veteran 
Mail Survey 


Telephone Interview 


573 


Employed Respondents to Disabled Veteran Mail 
Survey, Severely Disabled, Living in 
Washington, D.C. or Philadelphia Areas 


Depth Personal 
Interview 


18 


Personnel Directors of Public and Private 
Employers of St. Louis Area 


Mail Survey 


103 


Personnel Directors of Private Employers in 
New York, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, and San 
Francisco 


Personal Interview 


28 


State Employment Office Staff and Counseling 
Records 


Personal Interview 
and Study of Records 


21 Offices 
in 1 1 States 


Personnel at U.S. Veterans Assistance 
Centers 


Personal Interview 


1 1 Centers 
in 1 1 States 


Outstanding Programs for Assisting Employment 
of Disabled, Especially Veterans 


Personal Interview 
and Observation 


10 Programs 


Representatives of National Veterans 


Personal Interview 


5 Organization's 



Organizations 



their disability on their employment, and their background characteristics. Additional 
information about each individual was available from the VA file: nature and severity of 
disability, date of birth, and date of release from active duty. 

A total of 7,838 usable returns were obtained as a result of an initial r" 'Mng and 
two follow-up mailings to nonrespondents. Responses from 163 veterans were / '(-i as 
unusable for various reasons, as reported in Table 11-2. Approximately six ou,' of ten 
veterans receiving the questionnaire filled it out and returned it. 



LETTERS FROM AND RESPONSES TO DISABLED VETERANS 

Well over 400 veterans returned the main questionnaire with a letter describing their 
job-hunting experiences in greater detail or commenting on some other aspect of the 
disabled veteran's existence (See Appendix D for a selection of these letters.) In addition, 
about 70 of these letters contained requests for help in fmding jobs and questions about 
veterans* benefits and sources of assistance. Every letter requesting assistance or advice 
was answered individually. Veterans asking for help in fmding a job were advised to 
contact the U.S. Veterans Assistance Center (USVAC) and U.S. Job Information Center 
nearest them. Addresses and telephone numbers were provided. Veterans with questions 
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Table 11-2 



Sampling Plan and Returns for Mail Survey of Disabled Vietnam-Era Veterans 



Disability 
Stratum 
(Combined 
DisAbility- 
Pftrcent) 


Percent of 
Disabled Vietnam* 
Era Veteran 
Population 
in Stratum 


Number in 
Initial 
Sample 


Number of 
Undeliverable 
Ouestionnaires 


Adjusted 
Sample 


Usable 
Returns^ 


Return 
Rate 
(Percent)" 


10 


41 


1830 


73 


1757 


981 


56 


20 


17 


1960 


61 


1899 


1138 


60 


ou 






DO 






Do 


40 


8 


1680 


34 


1646 


973 


59 


OU 


0 


1 /UU 


CI 

01 


1649 




DD 


60 


4 


1680 


35 


1645 


938 


57 


70-90 


7 


1930 


30 


1900 


986 


52 


100^ 


3 


1480 


20 


1460 


828 


5? 


Total 


100 


14,210 


360 


13,850 


7838 


57 



total of 163 returns were unusable (incomplete, 41; returned blank, 74; female respondent, 35; respondent 
deceased, 10; miscellaneous, 3). Another 48 questionnaires were returned with the mailing !abel torn off and had to be 
treated as nonrsspondents because the Pile Number, which was needed to process the questionnaire, was on the 
mailing label. 

^Calculated by (usakste returns)/(adjus:ed sample). 

^Those in the 100% stratum with neuropsychiatric disabilities were excluded from the sample. 



about beneHts or other problems related to their veteran status were given the address 
and telephone number of the nearest USVAC. Some inquiries were about the nature of 
the project itself. These were answered by an individual letter enclosing a prepared 
summary describing the purpose and scope of the stvdy and providing some information 
about HumRRO. (See Appendix C for a copy of the sheet giving facts about the project.) 



OTHER DATA COLLECTED FROM DISABLED VE f ERANS 

In addition to the mail survey, other information was collected from the disabled 
veteran sample. Interviews were held with the unemployed and with nonrespondents to 
the mail survey, and there were depth interviews with a small number of severely disabled 
employed veterans. 

Telephone interviews were completed with 573 unemployed respondents. The 
veterans described their current situations and their job-seeking efforts, and explained 
why they had difficulty finding work. They told how employers reacted to their 
disabilities when they applied for jobs and described in detail incidents of hiring 
discrimination based on their disabilities. 

Our original plan was to complete about 1,000 interviews with respondents who 
were either "long-term unemployed" (defined as no job at present, looking for work for 
at least 12 weeks), or discouraged (deHned as no job, not looking for work now, not in 
training, or in the hospital). The major factor limiting the achievement of this goal was 
our inability to obtain telephone numbers for about half of the names and addresses in 
the VAfile. These addresses represent the VA's latest information, but they do not 
necessarily represent the veteran's current residence. 
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Brief telephone interviews were carried out with 1^532 nonrespondents to the 
questionnaire. The veterans were asked about their current employment, given an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions about the study, and urged to complete and return the question* 
naires. The rate of refusal to complete the telephone interview was low (5%) indicating 
that nonparticipation in the mail survey did not stem from any strong negative assess- 
ment of the project. 

Depth personal interviews were carried out with 18 employed, severely disabled 
(rated 60% or greater) veterans from the Washington, D.C., and Philadelphia areas. They 
had all completed the mail survey, and during the one-hour interview explained or 
elaborated their answers to the questionnaire. These interviews were intended to generate 
case reports for possible inclusion in a publication to be used by Employment Service 
counselors and others, and to further acquaint the research sti ff with complexities in the 
cases of individual veterans. 



MAIL SURVEY OF EMPLOYERS 

The mail survey to employers required only check responses and included items 
dealing with reasons for hiring or not hiring handicapped workers, opinions about 
handicapped workers, and preferences that should be given to various kinds of disabled 
veterans. The forms took about 10 minutes to complete. They were sent to the chief 
executive of each organization with a cover letter from the President of HumRRO 
requesting that the questionnaire be completed by the individual responsible for the 
organization's personnel matters. The questionnaires were returned anonymously. 

Because of limitations of the project budget, it was necessary to confine the 
employer mail survey to a sin^e Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. After consulta- 
tion with the project monitor and with members of the President's Committee for 
Employment of the Handicapped, the St. Louis SMSA was selected. Questionnaires were 
sent to 694 private, for-profit employers and to 83 public employers of the St. Louis 
area, all having at least 100 employees— the total number of such employers in the area 
according to our lists. The private employers* list was provided by Dun and Bradstreet 
and the public employers* list was from the Bureau of the Census. Returns were received 
from 103 employers, for a return rate of 13%. ^ 



INTERVIEWS WITH EMPLOYERS 



The HumRRO research staff conducted personal interviews about disabled veterans 
and other handicapped workers with personnel directors of 28 private companiPiai Topics 
covered included: 

• Recruiting of workers and handicapped workers. 

• Obtaining and using information on disabilities and health in hiring 
and placement. 

• Analysis of the physical demands of particular jobs. 

• The company's experience with handicapped workers and with disabled 
veterans. 

• Special adjustment or help for handicapped workers, including work place- 
ment modification, job restructuring, and elimination of architec- 
tural barriers. 

• Insurance implications in hiring the handicapped. 

• Factors limiting the hiring of qualified handicapped workers. 
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In pilot testing this questionnaire, we included questions on the numbers and types of 
handicapped workers and veterans hired, but we subsequently discarded these questions, 
because the employers didn't answer them. Some said the information was confidential; 
others said tne company had not kept such records. 

The personnel directors interviewed represented a diversity of industries and were 
located in five major metropolitan areas across the U.S -New York City, Denver, Dallas, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. They were employed in the following industries: 

• Banking (2) 

• Insurance (1) 

• Manufacturing (12) 

Food processing (3) 

Heavy equipment (3) 

Electronics and electrical appliances (3) 

Materials (2) 

Lu^age (1) 

• Communications and utility (4) 

• Retail trade (3) 

• Medical services (1) 

• Engineering (1) 

• Protection services (1) 

• Computer service (1) 

• Industrial laundry (1) 

• Retail credit bureau (1) 

The employers in Dallas, San Francisco, Denver, and Chics^o were selected with the 
assistance of the National Alliance of Businessmen, whose metro director in each city 
supplied a list of 15 employers. The employers had at least 100 employees each, were of 
diverse industries, and represented a cross-section of employers, not just those who had 
made outstanding efforts to employ the handicapped* The list contained each company^s 
address, the primary line of business, and the name, title, and telephone number of the 
personnel director. We selected about half of the employers listed, on ;Jie basis of 
diversity of industry, with an emphasis on manufacturing. The project director wrote to 
the personnel director of each company selected explaining the project and requesting an 
interview, which was arranged by telephone. A total of six employers refused or were 
unavailable for interview. 

One employer located in New York City was selected on the basis of suggestions 
from the governor's committee on employment of the handicapped. We had originally 
planned to select all employers to be interviewed with the assistance of governor's 
committees, but it became apparent that this method of identifying employers would not 
serve our purposes. It seemed that the committee chairmen would be acquainted only 
with company representatives who served on their committees. 



VISITS TO STATE EMPLOYMENT AND 
U.S. VETERANS ASSISTANCE OFFICES 

U.S. Veterans Assistance Centers and state employment offices in 11 states were 
visited to learn about employment services to disabled veterans, especially the linkage 
between state offices and the VA. The states visited were Virginia,' Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Kentucky, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Arizona, Colorado, Texas, and California. A 
USVAC was visited in each state and a total of 21 public employment offices were visited 
in all states. Thirteen of the 21 employment offices were located in large central city 
areas, with the rest in suburban communities, small cities, and towns. 
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At each employment office we spent about four hours conducting a semi-structured 
interview with the office manager, local veterans employment representative, and coun- 
selors, and studying counseling records. In five states, we also talked with the State 
Veterans Employment Representative. The topics covered in the interviews were: 

• Organization of the office and services to disabled veterans. 

• Number and kinds of disabled veterans served in the last year. 

• Procedures for identifying and assisting disabled veterans. 

• Problems in serving disabled veterans. 

t How services to disabled veterans are evaluated by local office veterans 
employment representative and by state veterans employment representative 
and administrators of the state employment system. 

• Dealings between the employment services and the Veterans Administration. 
At each office we requested the records of disabled veterans who has been counseled 

within the last six months or so, . selecting two or three cases of severely disabled 
Vietnam-era veterans. In a discussion with their counselors, we clarified what was done to 
assist each veteran and explored the difficulties in providing him with optimal employ- 
ment help. 

At each Veterans Assistance Center we met with the chief and the veterans 
rehabUitation specialists and counselors for one to two hours to discuss disabled veteran 
employment, focusing on VA State Employment Service interaction. These discus- 
sions covered: ,T 1 

• State Employment Service as a source of referrals to the VA s Vocational 

Rehabilitation Program, 
e Obtaining employment for those in the VAVR program and those com- 
pleting the program. . 

• On-the-job training and the involvement of the State Employment Service. 

• Procedures for exchanging information between the two agencies. 



STUDY OF OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 

Ten outstanding programs for assisting employment of disabled veterans or handi- 
capped workers were studied, with special emphasis on learning about problems and 
achievements in providing employment for the severely disabled. The programs, which 
were selected from a list prepared by members of the President's Committee for the 
Employment of the Handicapped, represented a diversity of employers and approaches. 
They included eight private employers, one public employer, and a VA hospital program 
dealing with employers. The private employers, by type of industry, included: three in 
manufacturing and one each m retail trade, communication, protective services, recrea- 
tional services, and bankmg. Three of these programs were centered on disabled veterans; 
the others were for handicapped workers in general. 

Information was gathered by interviewing program administrators and others 
involved with the program, including participants; by observing program focilities and 
equipment, and by studying written materials on the program such as program guidelmes 
and descriptions. For the private employers, a semi-structured interview (the same one 
used in the study of employers) was conducted with the personnel director. The research 
team spent from two to six hours visiting each program. 



STUDY OF NATIONAL VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 

Five national veterans organizations were studied: Disabled American Veterans, 
Concerned Veterans, American Legion, Blinded Veterans, and Paralyzed Veterans. One or 
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more representatives of each organization were interviewed in depth. Subjects 
covered included: 

• Nature of the organization (purposes, structure, history, etc.). 

• Organization programs regarding employment of disabled veterans. 

• Major problems in employment of disabled veterans as seen by the organiza- 
tion's representatives and action recommended to solve these problems. 

Publications, letters, memos, and speeches explaining each organization and its programs 
were collected for study. Congressional hearings in which veterans organizations made 
presentations were also examined. 

LIMITATIONS AND STRENGTHS OF DATA<:OLLECTION METHODS 

The reader should keep the following limitations and strengths of our data-collection . 
methods in mind while reviewing the results. 

The interviews with employment service personnel. Veterans Administration staff 
members, and employers do not provide a sound basis for formal population estimates, 
that is, we cannot generalize from these interviews to what all such persons think or do 
regarding disabled veterans. Our samples of employers, employment service offices, and 
USVACs were purposive, nonprobability samples constructed to achieve certain kinds of 
diversity. These interviews do, however, illustrate in depth the practices and points of 
view of Employment Service and VA staff members and employers regarding Jisabled 
veteran employment. 

In general, the individuals interviewed were cooperative and candid. Many Employ* 
ment Service and VA staff members and personnel directors offered criticism and 
suggestions on the practices of their own organizations in dealing with the employment 
of disabled veterans. In every public employment office we visited, all needed records 
were made available for our inspection and all personnel were available for interview at 
our request. In each USVAC we were able to question VA staff members freely and we 
found that the Chief had arranged that various staff members concerned with aspects of 
the employment of disabled veterans be available during our visit. 

The personnel directors interviewed generally gave detailed and full responses. The 
directors of the 10 outstanding programs were especially generous with their time and 
that of their staffs and provided us with every available means to understanding the 
operation of their program. There were few exceptions to the candor and helpfulness that 
pervaded the interviews. Occasional vague answers were ^ven to questions about Employ- 
ment Service and VA interaction, and a few employers seemed evasive when asked about 
discrimination in hiring the disabled. 

The returns from the questionnaire on disabled workers mailed to St. Louis area 
employers do not provid . a sound basis for generalizing about the opinions of 
employers— even St. Louis employers. The response rate was only 13% and it is likely that 
major biases were operatiiig. We suspect that those who are negative about employing 
handicapped workers failef} to respond, as well as most of those lacking experience with 
handicapped workers. 

The mail survey of disabled veterans does provide an adequate banis for generalizing 
about the population of Vietnam-era disabled veterans for the following reasons: 

(1) The initial sample was a probability sample (stratified random) of the 
disabled Vietnam-era veteran population. 

(2) The more severely disabled veterans were sampled at a much higher rate 
than the less severely disabled, in order to provide sufficient cases for certain analyses of 
employment of the severely disabled. The disproportionate sampling, however, causes no 
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difficulty in making valid estimates of the disabled veteran population. The weights used 
in making population estimates are explained in the next section of this chapter. 

(3) The return rate of 57% can be considered fairly good. A survey of disabled * 
veteran employment conducted by the National Alliance of Businessmen is reported to 
have a response rate of about 40%. This was a mail survey requesting the disabled veteran 
to check answers to five questions concerning his employment. 

(4) The incidence of careless responding among the respondents to our mail 
survey was found to be low. Only .5% of the completed returns had to be discarded 
because of critical missing data. 

(5) The telephone interviews with nonrespondents did not disclose any wide- 
spread resentment of the survey. The reftisal rate for these telephone interviews was 
only 5%. 

(6) Survey respondents and nonrespondents were found to be very similar on 
several characteristics about which information exists for all veterans in the initial sample. 
Comparison of the initial sample with the usable questionnaire returns on VA-suppUed 
information (T^ble II-3 to II-5) discloses that the survey respondents and nonrespondents 
are very sin^ar in age» year of release from military service, and diagnostic category. 
Differences are that respondents tend to be slightly older (Table 11-4) and those with 
mental disorders are slightly underrepresented at the highest severity ratings (Table II-5). 

For assessing possible biases in our survey the VA rating of 
"unemployable'' is particularly useful. The VA gives this rating to those rated 60% to 
90% "... when the disabled perron is, in the judgement of the rating agency, unable to 
secure or follow a substantially gainful occupation as a result of his service-connected 
disabilities'' (1, p. 222); those veterans classified as "unemployable" are then compen- 
sated aw if they were totally disabled. Respondents are very close to the initial sample in 
"employability/' that is, for those with a combined disability rating of 60%, 19% of the 
respondents are "unemployable" compared to 20% for the initial sample. For those rated 
70-90%, 36% of the respondents are "unemployable" vs 39% of the initial sample. 
Finally, examination of return rates according to combined disability (Table II-2) demon- 
strates that respondents and nonrespondents do not differ in severity of disability. 

In addition to the mail survey of disabled veterans, depth interviews were conducted 
with several severely disabled veterans. Individual case studies of this kind are helpful for 
illustrating the complexities of the individual veteran's employment rituation. 



COMPOSITION OF DISABLED VETERAN TAMPLE AND POPULATION, 
AND WEIGHTS FOR POPULATION ESTIMATES 

In drawing the sample of male disabled Vietnam-era veterans from the VA compen- 
sation and pension file, the population of veterans released from active duty August 5, 
1964 or later and receiving VA compensation for service-connected disability was divided 
into the eight strata defined by the VA's combined disability rating. A random sample 
was drawn from each stratum, with the strata representing more severe disabilities 
sampled at a higher rate than the lower disability strata (Table II-6). This dispro- 
portionate sampling was necessary to provide sufficient cases for special analyses of the 
more severely disabled veterans. 

In making estimates for the entire Vietnam-era disabled veteran population, each 
case had to be weighted according to disability stratum to adjust for the disproportionate 
sampling. These wei^ts, together with the weighted and unweighted number of cases for 
each disability rating group, are shown in Table III-l. 
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Table 11*3 



Mean Years Since Release From Active Duty/ 
By Combined Disability Rating, 
For Initial Sample and Usable Returns 



Combined 






Disability 






Rating 


Initial 


LHable 


(Percent) 


Sample 


Return* 


10 


3.9 


3.9 


20 


3.7 


3.6 


30 


3.9 


4.0 


40 


3.9 


3.9 


50 


3.8 


3.7 


60 


4.1 


4.1 


70-90 


4.1 


4.1 


100 


3.S 


3.7 



"Computtd by tubtrxtmg tht mean yt9f of rtlttte 
from Ktivt duty (providtd on the VA data tape) from 197?. 



Table 11*4 



Mean Age * by Cornbined Disability Rating, 
For Initia; Sample and Usable Returns 



Combined 






Disability 






Rating 


Initial 


' Usable 


(Percent) 


Sample 


Return* 


10 


29.3 


30.2 


20 


31.5 


32.1 


30 


31.3 


32.1 


40 


33.5 


34.2 


50 


30.8 


31.2 


60 


32.9 


33.0 


70-90 


31.3 


31.6 


100 


30.3 


30.4 



'Computed by subtracting the mean year of birth for 
each group f , >m 1973. 



The survey returns are weighted to project the results to th? population of 
Vietnam-era veterans receiving VA compensation as of July 1973* Tables and figures 
throughout the report give projected percentages obtained with these weights* Each table 
containing projected percentages (except for tables dealing v^icn the total sample) gives 
the unweighted number of cases for the group for which each percentage was calculated* 
For example^ a table giving the projected percentage of young, severely disabled workers 
earning various hourly rates will al^ j show the actual* unweighted total number of young, 
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Table 11*6 

Composition of Sample and Population, by Disability Strata^ 



Weighted and Unweighted Composition 



Disability 
Stratum 



Weight 



Numt)er in 
Sample 



Weighted 
Frequency 



Proportion 
in Sample 



Proportion in 
Population 



10% 
20% 
30% 
40% 
S0% 
60% 



70*90% 
100% 



3.319 
1.171 
.971 
.654 
.493 
.402 
.525 
.268 



981 
1138 
1092 
973 
902 
938 
985 
828 



3250.0 
1332.6 
1060.3 
636.3 
444.7 
377.1 
517.1 
221.9 



.1251 
.1452 
.1393 
.1241 
.1150 
.1200 
.1257 
.1056 



.4146 
.1696 
.1351 
.0810 
.0568 
.0482 
.0664 
.0283 



Total 



7838 



7846.0 



1.005 



^Strata are t>a$ed on combined disability ratings. 



severely disabled workers in the sample. The unweighted number of cases will permit the 
reader to assess the sampling variability of the various results. 

Methods of determining confidence intervals for percentages are described in 
Appendix E. Such intervals are most readily determined with formulas assuming simple 
random sampling and an infinite population size. In Appendix E we examine how 
adequately confidence intervals calculated with these simple formulas approximate 
confidence intervals based on more complex formulas that take into account all details 
of the stratified random sampling plan actually used. Also, we provide a guide for 
estimating standard errors for the disabled veteran survey results. 
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Chapter III 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DISABLED VETERANS AS THEY 
RELATE TO EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 

Findings on the employment and training of disabled Vietnam-era veterans- 
including unemployment rate, participation in the labor force, type of training, kind of 
job and pay rate, job satisfaction, and future job goals— are presented in this chapter. The 
impact of severity and type of disability on employment is examined. The employment 
situation for groups of disabled veterans differing in age, race, education, and marital 
status is explored, and the effects of severity of disability on employment for each group 
are described. The association of past counsding and training to current employment 
status is examined. 

As noted in Chapter II, percentages shown have been extrapolated from the survey 
sample data and weighted according to the composition and size of the Veterans 
Administration compensation and pension file, as of July 1973, for Vietnam-era veterans 
with service-connected disabilities. 



UNEMPLOYMENT AND PARTICIPATION IN THE LABOR FORCE 

Participation of disabled Vietnam-era veterans in the labor force is described in 
Table IIM, which shows that 88.6% of these veterans are estimated to be in the labor 
force, most of them working and the rest unemployed. ("Unemployed" means the. 
individual is currently looking for work, able to accept work within one month, and 
neither employed nor in school or training. Jobless men in training or school were 
classified "not in the labor force" even if they stated they were looking for work.) 

Comparing our statistics for labor force participation with those furnished by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) for 911 Vietnam-era veterans shows that disabled 
Vietnam-era veterans are more likely to be out of the labor force than Vietnam-era 
veterans in general (14). Specifically, at the time of our survey, 16% of the disabled 
Vietnam-era veterans were not in the labor force as compared to about 6% of the 
Vietnam-era veterans in general. While our definitions of labor force participation groups, 
such as "unemployed," generally agree with BLS definitions, there are several differences 
between the kinds of data we used in making our estimates of labor force participation 
and the data collected by BLS. Strictly speaking, therefore, our data and BLS data are 
not comparable. Detailed definitions of various labor force participation groups are 
compared with BLS definitions in Appendix F. 

The unemployment rate for disabled Vietnam-era veterans during the survey period 
was 11.4% compared to an unemployment rate of 6.1% (not seasonally adjusted) 
reported by BLS Tor Vietnam-era veterans in general. ("Unemployment rate" means the 
percent of the labor force participants who are unemployed.) 

Of the disabled veterans who are not participants in the labor force, about half are 
in school or training. For the remainder (those not employed or in training and not 
looking for work), we distinguish between those who have stopped looking for work 
(39% of the non participants in the labor force) and those who have never attempted to 
find employment after leaving military service (12% of the nonparticipants.) 
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Table IIM 



Employment Groups for Disabled Vietnam^Ers Veterans^ 

(Projected Percentage)^ 







Labor Force 


Labor Force 


Unweighted 


Employment Group 


Total 


Participants 


Nonparticipants 


N 


Currently Employed 




QQ 
OO.O 




0UU9 


Not Employed or Not in Training, 










Looking for Work^ 










12 Weeks or Less 


6.2 


7.5 




46o 


Over 12 Weeks 


3.3 


3.9 




302 


In Training, No Job 


7.8 




48.3 


834 


Not Employed or in Training, 










No Longer Looking for Work 


6.3 




39.2 


796 


Not Employed or Not in Training, 










Have Not Looked for Work Since 










Leaving Service 


2.0 




12.5 


322 



^For entire sample of Vietnam-era veterans with service-connected disabilities who could be classified into 
employment groups on the basis of their questionnaire responses. About 1% of the sample could not be classified into 
an employment group because of missing responses. 

^Percentages in this and many other tables are extrapolated from the survey sample data and weighted according 
to the composition and size of the Veterans Administration compensation and pension file, as of July 1973, for 
Vietnam^ra veterans with service-connected disabilities. The procedure is described in detail in Chapter H. 

^Able to accept suitable work. 



TYPICAL VIETNAM-ERA DISABLED VETERANS 

Among disabled Vietnam-era veterans, the employment situation of the young man 
usually differs in many ways from the job prospects and problems of the older veteran. 
Some of these differences are illustrated in these cases of two disabled Vietnam- 
era veterans. 



A TYPICAL YOUNG VETERAN 

Mr. GW, age 23, was dischai^ed from the Army two years ago and was given a VA 
disability rating of 50% for an anxiety reaction. He served in Vietnam as a medic and 
now aspires to be a physician. He has been to the VA for vocational te^^ting and 
counseling and he is now attending a college preparatory school. His work experience 
prior to joining the Army consisted of various odd jobs. Since leaving the service he has 
worked as a bundle boy in a clothing factory and for the U.S. Postal Service as a mail 
clerk for a short time. 



A TYPICAL OLDER VETERAN 

Mr. AB, age 46, was discharged in 1972 from the Air Force, where he was a senior 
noncommissioned officer doing administrative work. He has a current VA disability rating 
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of 100% for testicular cancer. His physician believes the cancer is cured. However, 
because of this disease he has some difficulty in working overtime, in standing for long 
periods of time, and in lifting. He has not been able to find a civilian job which utilizes 
his years of administrative experience. Employers often claim that his Air Force adminis- 
trative experience is not very relevant to their oi^anization, and he finds that he is in 
competition with young men with college degrees. (He is a high school graduate.) He 
devoted considerable effort to locating a Civil Service position but failed. He was offered 
a position of manager of a large clerical department in an insurance company but the 
salary mentioned was very low. Mr. AB thinks he was offered this low salary because he 
is a retired and disabled military man. Several personnel men said they would have hired 
him if it hadn't been for his history of cancer, their reasoning being that his history of 
cancer means high risk of extensive medical treatment and sick leave. Mr. AB eventually 
found a position as salesman in a fashionable mens' clothing store. He likes this work but 
hopes to get into personnel management. He gave some consideration to going back to 
school but was generally discouraged in doing so because of his age. 



PUBLIC'S IMAGE OF THE VIETNAM-ERA DISABLED VETERAN 

The Vietnam-era disabled veteran was pictured in a recent advertisement promoting 
the hiring of disabled veterans as a young man in a wheelchair, and for many people this 
is the image of the disabled Veteran-era veteran. Neither of the two veterans described 
above fits this picture, yet they are typical Vietnam-era disabled veterans. Many of the 
young disabled veterans have neuropsychiatric disorders, like Mr. GW. One disabled 
Vietnam-era veteran in seven is over 45, like Mr. AB, and among this older group, 
disabilities other than neuropsychiatric or orthopedic are quite common. Most of the 
younger veterans, like Mr. GW, lack training and job experience which would qualify 
them for a "good" job. A letter firom a 25-year-old veteran with a high school education 
said: "If you look hard enough, you can find a job of some kind. Periiaps pumping gas, 
or working on a garbage truck for maybe $1.75 per hour or if you are lucky $2.00 per 
hour ... A single man living with his parents could scratch by on these wages, . . . but for 
a married man with children FORGET IT ... Of course the answer to this problem is to 
better your education and get a job that pays decent." 

For many, their military job experience is even less relevant to civilian jobs than the 
medical technician work of Mr. GW. The older veteran, like Mr. AB, has the problem of 
relating his extensive military work experience to civilian jobs. He may face discrimina- 
tion because of age and his status as "retired military." A letter from a 50-year-old 
veteran with a high school education said: "I found out by talking to different employers 
after I stated that I was retired firom the service and receiving a monthly check, that they 
wanted the benefit of my experience and knowledge but did not wish to pay me for 
them. Each made the statement that being retired I didn't need much pay and that I 
could get by with less." 

Next we compare the group of younger disabled veterans to the groups of older 
disabled veterans in employment and training characteristics, such as employment rate, 
type of job and rate of pay, participation in training, and future job goals. 

AGE DIFFERENCES X 

Employment and training characteristics related to the age of disabled veterans are 
compiled in Table III-2. Statistics on age and severity of dis/ibility concerning disabled 
Vietnam-era veteran employment and training are given in Tables III-3 to III-13 and 
Figures IIH and III-2. 
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Table III-2 



Employment and Training Characteristics Related to Age of Disabled Veterans 







Percent With Characteristic 








Aoe: 


Age: 


Age: 


Table or 


Characteristic 


Group 


Under 30 


30-44 


45 or over 


Figure 


Unemployed 


Labor Force 
Participants 


13 


7 


10 


Figure 111-1 


Looking for Work More 


Unemployed 


37 


57 


61 


c:«M«M til 1 

Figure iii'i 


Than 12 Weeks 












Have Not Looked for Work 


All 
All 


1 




7 


Table tti«4 


^inrp Leavinn Service 












Labor rorce rariicipani 


All 

Mil 


OA 

84 


QQ 
OD 


i*f 


Table ttt>4 










Figure IIM 


currently in i raining 


All 

Mil 


21 


1 A 

14 


lU 


Table in-5 


ndVc 1 al\cii li/ai «jcivii#c 


All 


68 


56 


39 


Table 111*6 


Training 












Took On-the Job Training 


Had Any Post- 


25 


23 


15 


Table iii*6 


Post Service 


Service Training 








Table II 1-7 


Working for $2.50 per Hour, 


Employed in 1973 


23 


19 


16 


or Less, Longest 73 Job 










Table Hi -8 


Working in White-Collar 


Employed in 1973 


36 


50 


64 


Job, Longest '73 Job 










Tablet 11*8 


in rroTcssionai, icuiiniudi. 


White*Collar Worker. 


42 


yli 
41 


K9 
Oc 


nr Mananpnal loh Lonoest 


Longest '73 Job 










'73 Job 










Table tll-9 


iHUn rallll UdlAJI wv/u. 


Non- White- 


19 


11 


10 


Longest /oJOD 


rVkllar Worker 
Longest '73 Job 










Feel Job Use*' Previous 


Employed in 1973 


25 


36 


48 


Table 111-12 


Training and Experience 












"A Lot" 










III 11 

laDie 111-11 


Working for Public 


Employed in 1973 


20 


30 


47 


Employer 










T" Ul>>lll 10 

Table nl-l^ 


Do Not Know What Specific 


Not Looking for 


44 


33 


22 


Job They Would Like to 


Work; Not in 










Have Five Years From Now 


Training 








Table 111-13 


Main Reason for Not 


No Job and Not 


2 


2 


12 


Seeking Job: Do Not 


Looking for Work 










Want a Job 












Main Reason for Not 


No Job and Not 


14 


35 


33 


Table tn -13 



Seeking a Job: Too Looking for Work 

Sick or Disabled 
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Rate and Duration of Unemployment,^ 
By Age and Severity of Disability^ '' 



(Projected Percentage) 



Age 

Category 



Under 30 



30 to 44 



45 and Over 



Severity 
of 

Disability 



Slight 
Moderate 
Severe 
Total 

Slight 
Moderate 
Severe 
Total 

Slight 
Moderate 
Severe 
Total 




Percent 
10 



15 



20 













TO 



1^ 



-Unemployment Rate- 



12 weeks 
or ie$$ 



13-25 
weeks 



6 months 
or more 



*rhe unemployment rate \% the percent of those in the labor force who are unemployed. "Unemployed" 
means out of work and looking for a job now, could start work within one month if offered a siHtable job. not in 
training or school. The "labor force" consists of all those with jobs plus those unemployed. 

'^Seventy of disability: Slight=10-20% combined disability rating; moderate=^30-50%; severe=60*100%. 

^Data on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A«lll-1. 

figure 1 1 hi 
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Age 



Under 30 



30 to 44 



45 and Over 



Veterans Who Are Neither in the Labor Force^ Nor in Training, 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Total Sample 

(Projected Percentage) 



Severity of 
Disability 



Slight 

Moderate 
Severe 

Total 

Slight 
Moderate 

Severe 

Total 

Slight 
Moderate 

Severe 
Total 



10 



20 



Percent 
30 



40 



1 



50 



^ f . ■' ! . V 



0 



10 



-+- 

20 



^Fi'om Table III-4. Derived by combining the percentage of those who are "No longer looking for work" with 
those who "Haven't looked since leaving service." 

''Severity of disability: Slight'=10-20% combined disability rating; mcxlerate=30-50%; severe°60-100%. 

Figure III-2 
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60 
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When the young disabled veterans are compared to the older veterans in labor 
force participation, the survey shows that a higher proportion of the young veterans 
are in the labor force and more have looked for work since leaving service. Moreover, 
fewer of those with no job give as their reason for not looking for work tliat they do 
not want a job now. The young disabled veterans have a higher unemployment rate 
than older veterans. (This is true for veterans in general.) The older unemployed 
veteran, however, has been looking for work for a longer time than the 
younger veteian. 

A lower pioportion of young veterans than older veterans are in white-collar jobs, 
and those in white-collar jobs are less likely to be in professional, technical, or 
administrative work. Also, a iwer proportion are working for public employers. Young 
veterans tend to be working for lower pay, and fewer feel that their present job uses 
their past experience and training. 

A higher proportion of young veterans than older veterans have taken post-service 
training or attended school; more young veterans are currently in training or going to 
school; and young veterans more often take on-the-job training. 

Among those disabled veterans who are unemployed and not looking for work, 
the young veteran is more likely to be able to state a specific long-range job goal. 

In summary, for labor force participants the older veteran tends to be in a more 
favorable position in type of job and pay rate, presumably because of his greater 
experience and job skills. The ovder veterans are more often white-collar workers for 
public employers. For those out of work and looking for a job, however, the older 
veteran is more likely to be long-term unemployed. For the labor force nonpar- 
ticipants, a much higher proportion of the older veterans seem to have retired with no 
prospects of, or preparation for, future employment. The older veterans are also less 
likely to be in training or in school. 

In addition to these differences in employment characteristics between the older 
and younger disabled veterans, there are distinct differences in types of disability.* The 
majority of veterans under 30 have either an orthopedic or a neuro psychiatric 
diagnostic category for their major disability, while the over-30 veterans have other 
major diagnostic categories, such as damage to circulatory, respiratory, or diges- 
tive systems. 



*See Table III-33, p. 66. 
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Table iiU 



Employment Status of Trainees,^ by Age and Severity of Di$ability:'> 
Veterans Currently in School or Training 



(Projected Percentage) 





Percent of 


Percent of Trainees 




Age/Severity 


Veterans in 






of Oiwbility 




UUnrkinn 


Nnt Workino 


N 


under ou 










Slight 


20 


70 


30 


88 


Moderate 


21 


52 


48 


191 


Severe 


25 


24 


76 


347 


Total 


21 


57 


43 


626 


30 to 44 










Slight 


14 


86 


14 


11 


Moderate 


13 


54 


46 




Severe 


16 


25 


75 


70 


Total 


14 


67 


33 


120 


45 and Over 










Slight 


10 


54 


46 


13 


Moderate 


9 


40 


60 


31 


Severe 


12 


9 


91 


44 


Total 


10 


40 


60 


88 



^Based on responses: "No, I am still in school or training" to question: "Did you complete 
education or training that was planned?"; and response to question: "Do you have a job at present?' 

*^erity of disability: Slight » 10*20% combined disability rating; moderate « 30-50%; 
severe -60-100%. 
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Table III-5 

Type 0/ Post-Service Training,* By Age and Severity of Disability:" 
\/eterans Reporting Some Type of Post-Service Training 



(Projected Percentage} 



Age/Sevtrity 


Total Reporting 
Some Type 
of Post- 
Service 
1 Training 


Type of Poit-Service Training Reported 


Unweighted 
N 


On Tne 
Job 


Technical 


High School 
or GEO 


College 


Other 


1 \t\Amr 

uncior ou 














933 


Slight 


68 


29 


27 


5 


53 


9 


Moderate 


67 


19 


28 


8 


52 


11 


1233 


Severe 


68 


16 


31 


11 


55 


9 


1181 


Total 


68 


25 


28 


7 


53 


10 


3347 


'Vl tn A4 
W *yr^ 














244 


Slight 


57 


26 


25 


1 


48 


19 


Moderate 


DO 


18 


33 


3 


47 


15 


321 


Severe 


56 


18 


. 38 


9 


44 


13 


306 


Total 


56 


23 


29 


3 


47 


17 


871 


45 and Over 














116 


Slight 


39 


12 


27 


3 


58 


22 


Moderate 


40 


21 


34 


3 


41 


21 


208 


Severe 


38 


11 


44 


8 


36 


14 


159 


Total 


39 


15 


32 


4 


49 


20 


483 



'Bated on ratponm to the quettioii: "After your Arm«i Forces aervice, what kind of Khooling or training 
did you rece^ *tT* 

Severity of disability: Slight- 10-20% combined disability rating; nK)derate-30^0%; severe- 60-1 00%. 
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Table ttl-6 



Hourly Pay * By Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Reporting Longest Held Job in 1973 



(Projected Percentage) 



Age/Severity 

OT UlMOlllty 


Hourly Pay 


Unweighted 

M 

vi 


$2.00 
Of Less 


$250 


$3.00 


$350 


$4.00 


$5.00 


$D.0O 

or More 


1 XwxAmr OA 

ufiQer ou 


















Slight 


10 


10 


13 


14 


22 


19 


12 


1290 


Moderate 


15 


13 


14 


13 


21 


16 


8 


1540 


Severe 


18 


15 


15 


13 


19 


13 


6 


1060 


Total 


12 


11 


14 


14 


21 


17 


11 


3890 




















Slisht 


8 


8 


11 


10 


21 


20 


22 


410 


Moderate 


12 


11 


12 


11 


21 


16 


18 


510 


Severe 


17 


15 


13 


13 


18 


12 


11 


284 


Total 


10 


9 


11 


11 


21 


18 


20 


1204 


45 and Over 


















Slight 


7 


7 


9 


11 


20 


14 


32 


239 


Moderate 


7 


11 


11 


14 


16 


16 


25 


400 


Severe 


17 


9 


12 


10 


16 


12 


23 


165 


Total 


8 


8 


10 


12 


18 


14 


29 


804 



*Bas0d on responses to the question: "About how much did you earn per hour on this job?" 
Severity of disability: Slight » 10-20% combined disability rating; moc^/rate ' 30-50%; severe « 60*100%. 
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Taole 111*7 

Distribution of White Collar Occupations,* By Age and Severity of Disability:'' 
Veterans Reporting White-Collar Job as Longest Held in 1973 

(Projected Percentage) 



Agt/Severity 
of Disability 



Under 30 
Slight 
Moderate 
Severe 

Total 

30 to 44 
Slight 
Moderate 
Severe 

Total 

45 and Over 
Slight 
Moderate 
Severe 

Total 



Veterans 
RepCfting 
White-Collar 
jOu in i7/o 


White Collar Occupations 


UnvMighted 
N 


Profe«jonal 

and 
Technical 


Adminis- 
trative and 


Sales 


Clerical 


37 


27 


\8 


2! 


35 


463 


OH 


24 


13 


25 


38 


523 


4i 


23 


11 


20 


48 


451 


36 


26 


16 


22 


37 




52 


34 


20 


17 


28 


207 


47 


28 


20 


20 


32 


242 


45 


25 


10 


20 


44 


130 


50 


32 


i9 


18 


30 


579 


67 


35 


16 


19 


29 


ISO 


60 


29 


25 


15 


32 


23V 


57 


27 


20 


25 


28 




64 


32 


20 


18 


30 


4o1 



•Based on content analysis of question 22: "What kirKl of work «vere you doingr' 

bSeverlty of disability: Slight-IMOTt combined disability rating; moderwe- 30-50%: severe -60-1 00%. 
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Table 1118 



Distribution of Non-White-Col lar Occupations,^ By Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Reporting Non-White-Collar Job as Longest Held in 1973 

(Proj'pcted Percentage) 



Age/Sevcrhy 
of Discbility 


Percent Non- 
White-Collar 

Workers 
Among Those 
Reporting 
1973 Job 


Non-White-Collar Occupations 


Unweighted 
N 


Crafts 


Operative 


Non- 
Farm 
Labor 


Service 


Farm 


Under 30 
















Slight 


63 


37 


31 


19 


13 


1 


827 


Moderate 


66 


31 


32 


20 


16 


1 


1025 


Severe 


59 


28 


31 


22 


16 


3 


612 


Total 


63 


34 


31 


19 


14 


1 


2464 


30 to 44 
















Slight 


48 


40 


27 


11 


20 


2 


203 


Moderate 


53 


38 


34 


9 


16 


2 


276 


Severe 


55 


34 


25 


16 


23 


2 


154 


Total 


50 


39 


29 


11 


19 


2 


633 


45 and Over 
















Slight 


33 


46 


17 


5 


27 


4 


89 


Moderate 


40 


28 


21 


17 


32 


2 


163 


Severe 


42 


27 


22 


13 


34 


4 


71 


Total 


32 


38 


19 


10 


30 


4 


323 



^uased on responses to the question: "What kind of work were you doing?" 

''Severity of disability: Slight= 10-20% combined disability rating; inoderate-30-50%: severe =60-1 00%. 
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Table 1 1 1- 9 



Longest Part-Time or Full-Time Employment^ in 1973, 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Reporting Longest Held Job in 1973 



(Projected Percentage) 



Age/Severity 
of Oisab'itity 


Emptoyed 

Part TifTlP 

wot % 1 II 1 »w 


Employed 
Full Time 


N 


Under 30 








Slight 


8 


92 


1290 


Moderate 


10 


90 


1548 


Severe 


15 


85 


1063 


Total 


9 


91 


3901 


3044 








Slight 


7 


93 


410 


Moderate 


9 


ifl 


t>1o 


Severe 


15 


85 


284 


Total 


8 


92 


1212 


45 and Over 








Slight 


10 


90 


239 


Moderate 


10 


90 


400 


Severe 


23 


77 


165 


Total 


11 


89 


804 



aeased on responses to the question: "How many hours did you usually work every we 
on this iob, excluding overtime?" 

'^Severity of disability: Slight=10-20% combined disability racing; nH)derate=30-50%; 

severe^' 60-100%. 
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Table IIMO 



Type of Employer,^ By Veteran's Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Reporting Longest- Hejd Job in 1973 

(Projected Percentage) 









State or 








Age/Severity 




Federal 


Local 


Self- 


Family 


Unweighted 


of Disability 


Private 


Government 


Government 


Emptoyed 


Business 


N 


- 

Under 30 














Slight 


75 


10 


9 


4 


2 


1290 


Moodrdte 


/D 




lU 


A 


£. 


lO*IO 


Severe 


"7*1 

/o 


in 


1 1 


Q 
O 


O 


lUDo 


Total 


7o 


10 


10 


4 


O 




30 to 44 














Slight 


63 


13 


17 


6 




410 


Moderate 


63 


17 


11 


7 


3 


518 


Severe 


60 


20 


13 


6 


2 


284 


Total 


63 


15 


15 


6 


2 


1212 


45 and Over 














Slight 


45 


30 


18 


6 


1 


239 


Moderate 


48 


26 


18 


7 


<.5 


400 


Severe 


43 


24 


21 


12 


2 


165 


Total 


46 


28 


19 


7 


1 


804 



'Based on responses to the question: "Were you: An employee of a private company or individual? 
Federal Government employee? State or local government employee? Self employed? Working in family 
business or farm?" 

^'Severity of disability: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating: moderate =30^0%; severe =60-1 00%. 
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Table lli n 



Extent Job Utilized Previous Training and Experience,® 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Reporting Longest Held Job in 1973 



(Projected Percentage) 



Age/Severity 








Not At All 


Unweighted 


of Disability 


A Lot 


Some 


A Little 


N 


Under 30 












Slight 


26 


17 


12 


45 


1290 


Moderate 


Oil 


ID 


1 1 


Kn 




Severe 


OK 


1 3 


13 


47 


1063 


Total 


oc 
2q 


ID 






3901 


30 to 44 














36 


21 


12 


32 


410 


Moderate 


39 


14 


11 


36 


518 


Severe 


29 


24 


12 


36 


284 


Total 


36 


19 


12 


33 


1212 


45 and Over 












Slight 


50 


16 


8 


27 


239 


Moderate 


46 


21 


9 


25 


400 


Severe 


47 


12 


11 


30 


165 


Total 


48 


17 


8 


26 


804 



^Based on responses to the question: "How much did this job use your previous training and 
job experience?" 

^Severity of disability: Slight= 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate^ 30-50%; 
5evere»6O-100%. 
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Table 111-12 



Veterans Reporting Definite Job. Goal at End of Five Years,^ 
By Age and Severity of Disability^ for Each Employment Group: Total Sample 



(Projected Percentage and Unweighted Ns) 







Employment Group 








Unemployed 


Unemployed 


No Job; in 




Age/Severity 




12 Weeks 


More Than 


School or 


Nnt Lnnkinn 


of Dnabtttty 


Employed 


or Less 


12 Weeks 


Training 


for Work 








Severity Totals, Under 30 Years of Age 




Severity of Disability 












Slight 


% 


70 


64 


62 


80 


59 




N 


(1103) 


(99) 


(46) 


(88) 


(41) 


Moderate 




66 


68 


65 


78 


45 




N 


0270) 


(127) 


(77) 


(191) 


(149) 


Severe 


% 


66 


62 


57 


74 


34 




N 


(832) 


(121) 


(79) 


(347) 


(364) 










Age Totals 






Age Category 














Under 30 


% 


69 


65 


62 


78 


44 




N 


(3205) 


(347) 


(202) 


(626) 


(554) 


30-44 


% 


71 


58 


79 


75 


33 




N 


(1086) 


(74) 


(59) 


(120) 


(238) 


45 and Over 


% 


72 


58 


62 


73 


22 




N 


(716) 


(44) 


(41) 


(88) 


(325) 








Severity Totals, AM Ages 




Severity of Disability 












Slight 


% 


71 


62 


64 


79 


46 




N 


(1703) 


(131) 


(63)' 


(112) 


(91) 


Moder:>te 


% 


68 


65 


69 


79 


39 




N 


(2110) 


(178) 


(118) 


(261) 


(255) 


Severe 


% 


66 


63 


62 


72 


26 




N 


(1194) 


(156) 


(1?1) 


• (461) 


(771) 



Based on responses to the question: "Have you decided what job you would like to have five year: from now?" 
''Severity of disability: Slight 1 0-20% combined disability rating; moderate ° 30-50%; severe - 60-100%. 
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EFFECTS OF SEVERITY OF DISABILITY 



This section looks at the effects of severity of disability on the training and 
employment of each age group. For veterans under 30 years of age, the employment or 
training statistics that show a clear relationship to severity of disability (where severity of 
disability is measured by combined disability rating) are listed in Table 111-14, which is 
compiled from the data in Tables III-3 to IIM3 and Figures IIM and 111-2. 



COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 

Comparing the young, severely disabled Vietnam-era veteran to the young, slightly 
disabled veteran, we see that the men with the high disability ratings have more difficulty 
in finding work (unemployment rate of 19% versus 12%, and rate of those unemployed 
over 6 months 5% versus 27%). One in five of the severely disabled young veterans is 
neither working nor in training (or school) nor looking for work; one in fifty of the 
slightly disabled is in this category. Among those veterans who are out of the labor force 
and not in any school or training, the severely disabled generally lack future job goals. 
Only one in three of the severely disabled veterans in this employment group can specify 
a job he would like to have five years from now. 

The severely disabled young men who are working are working for lower pay than 
the slightly disabled. The severely disabled are more frequently employed in the lower 
level jobs. If they are white-collar workers, they are less likely than the slightly disabled 
to be in professional, technical, and managerial work; if non-white-collar workers, they 
are less likely to be craftsmen. The severely disabled man is more often a part- 
time worker. 



TRAINING IN RELATION TO SEVERITY 

Looking at training or schooling in relation to severity we see that the severely 
disabled young man is somewhat more likely to be in training than the slightly disabled 
(25% compared to 20%). The severely disabled trainee, in contrast to the slightly 
disabled, is usually not working. He is more likely to be in a high school training 
program, rather than an on-the-job-training program. 

Some of the reasons among the young jobless veterans for not looking for work are 
related to extent of disability. As would be expected, a higher proportion of the severely 
disabled cite as their main reason for not seeking work the fact that they are too sick or 
disabled. Some disabled veterans indicate they are deterred from seeking work by a fear 
that their disability payment could be reduced if they are employed. 

Among the young disabled veterans, there are several indications of more profound 
employment disadvantages for those more severely disabled. They tend to have greater 
difficulty in finding work, they work for lower pay, and have less skilled jobs. A high 
proportion are not in the labor force, or in training, and have no definite goals for any 
future employment. 

Does severity of disability tend to have the same impact on employment for older 
veterans? Data in Tables III-3 to III-13 indicate these effects of severity of disability are 
found for these older age groups, although there are differences. For the age group 45 
and older, one out of six has not looked for work of any kind since leaving the military 
service (Table III-3). For the severely disabled man in the oldest group, self-employment 
is an alternative pursued by one out of eight (Table IIMO). 
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Table 111-14 



Employment and Training Characteristics Related to Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age 







Percent With Characteristic 








Slight 


Moderate 


Severe 


Table or 


Characteristics 


Group 


Disability 


Disability 


Disability 


Figure 


Unemployed 


Labor Force 
Participants 


12 


14 


19 


Figure III-1 


Unemployed 6 


Labor Force 


2 


3 


5 


tZl^, Ill 1 

rigure MI-1 


Mnnth^ nr Mnrp 


Partir*! nantc 










Labor Force Participants 


All veterans Under 30 


91 


82 


62 


Table II 1-4 


Not Employed or Not in 


All Veterans Under 30 


o 


7 




Figure 111-2 


Training and Not Looking 












TOr WOiK 












No Job, in School 


All veterans Ui» 30 


1 


10 


19 


Table II 1-4 


Currently in Training 


All Veterans Under 30 




1 


9R 


Table II 1-5 


or School 












Employed and in 


All Trainees 


/U 






Table II 1-5 


Training or School 












Took OnThe-Job 


Had Any Post- 


29 


19 


16 


Table III-6 


Training After Service 


Service Training 










High School or GED 


Had Any Post- 
Service Training 


b 


o 
o 


1 1 
1 1 


Table III-6 


Earning $2.50 per Hour 


Employed in 1973 


20 


28 


33 


Table II 1-7 


or Less 












Professional. Technical, 


White-Collar Worker 


45 


37 


34 


Table II 1-8 


Managerial Job 












Craftsman Job 


Non-White-Collar 
Worker 


37 


31 


28 


Table II 1-9 


Know What Specific 


No Job, Not Looking 


59 


45 


31 


rcble 111-12 


Job They Would Like to 


for Work, Not in 










Have in Five Years 


Training 










Main Reason for Not 


No Job, Not Looking 


0 


2 


8 


Table IIM3 


Seeking Work: Would 


for Work 










Lose Disability Pay 












Main Reason for Not 


No Job, Not Looking 


6 


12 


22 


Table 111-13 


Seeking Work: Too Sick 


for Woik 










or Disabled 












Employed Part Time in 


Employed in 1973 


8 


10 


15 


Table IIMO 


Longest 1973 Job 













''Seventy of disability. Slight^ 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate = 30-50%; severe=60-100%. 
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Finally, some characteristics of employment and training that might be expected to 
relate to severity of disability failed to show any such correlation. Percent in white-collar 
jobs, percent in family business, percent who feel that their job makes little or no use of 
previous training and experience, and percent in college training are no different for 
severely disabled than for slightly disabled. 



COMBINED EFFECTS OF RACE, EDUCATION, 
AND SEVERITY OF DISABILITY 

We have seen that more severe disability is generally associated with greater employ- 
ment disadvantages among both old and young veterans. The effects of disability 
combined with race and educational level are now examined. Various statistics concerning 
employment as related to race and to educational level have been compiled in 
Table III-15 for disabled Vietnam-era vetenuis under 30 years of age. Note that nonwhite 
race includes those veterans who classified themselves as Black, Spanish- American, 
Oriental, or Other. Here emerge the familiar findings of job disadvantage related to being 
nonwhite and of low educational attainment. Compared to white veterans, the nonwhite 
veterans have a higher unemployment rate, participate less in the labor force, and work at 
a low pay rate. If they have a white-collar job, they are less likely to be in a professional 
or technical job; if they have a non-white-collar job, they are less likely to be craftsmen. 
The same trends exist when the less educated and the more educated veterans 
are compared. 

How does severity of disability relate to race and to education? As shown in 
Table IIH6, there is a slight relationship between race and severity of disability for each 
age group. There is, however, a clear relationship between education and severity of 
disability for all age groups (Table 111-17). For example, for ex-servicemen under 30, 11% 
of the slightly disabled are high school dropouts compared to 17% of the severely 
disabled. (A reasonable explanation for this finding would be that less educated men are 
more likely to get the more hazardous military jobs.) 

Educational level by race and severity of disability for veterans under 30 is given in 
Table III-18, which indicates that both race and severity of disability tend to be 
associated with lower educational attainment. For both white and nonwhite, high school 
dropouts are most likely to be found among the severely disabled, and nonwhite veterans 
in each severity group tend to be at a lowt: educational level. For example, of the white 
severely disabled veterans, 15% failed to complete high school, compared to 26% of the 
nonwhite severely disabled. 

Employment statistics by race and severity of disability for veterans under 30 years 
of age are presented in Tables III-19 to III-22 and Figures III-3 and IH-4. For each 
severity group, nonwhite veterans have a less favorable employment picture than white 
veterans. They have higher unemployment, lower pay, fewer white-collar workers in 
professional and technical jobs, and fewer non-white-collar workers in crafts. As just 
noted, differences associated with race and severity of disability can be attributed partly 
to educational differences. However, both race and severity of disability are powerful 
predictors of employment success when education is held constant. This is shown in 
T^ble III-23, which gives unemployment rate by race, education, and severity of disability 
for veterans under 30 years of age. For example, for white high school dropouts the 
employment rates are 16%, 19%, and 25% for the slight, moderate, and severe disability 
groups, respectively. For the nonwhite veterans who did not finish high school, the 
comparable unemployment rates are 27%, 31%, and 53%. 
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Table 111-16 



Race, by Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Total Sample 

(Projected Percentage) 



Age/Scvcrity of Disability 


White 


Nonwhite^ 


Linuwf^inhtpH 

N 


Under oO 








Slight 


85 


15 


1390 


Moderat 


81 


19 


1839 


Severe 


82 


18 


1772 


30 to 44 








Slight 


84 


16 


442 


Moderate 


80 


20 


602 


Severe 


79 


21 


561 


45 and Over 








Slight 


89 


11 


287 


Moderate 


90 


10 


525 


Severe 


86 


14 


417 



Severity of disability: Slight " 10-20% combined disability 
rating; moderate « 30-50%; severe « 60'100%. 

^onwhite includes veterans who classified themselves as 
Black, Spanish-American, Oriental » or other. 
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Table 111-17 

Education, by Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Total Sample 



(Projected Percentage) 





High School 


High School 


Attended 


College 


* /nweighted 


Age/Severity of Disability 


Dropout'' 


Graduate 


College^ 


Graduate 


N 


Under 30 












Slight 


11 


42 


35 


12 


1390 


Moderate 


15 


38 


37 


10 


1839 


Severe 


17 


36 


36 


11 


1772 


30 to 44 












Slight 


7 


43 


29 


21 


442 


Moderate 


12 


45 


26 


17 


602 


Severe 


16 


47 


27 


10 


561 


45 and Over 












Slight 


7 


33 


33 


26 


287 


Moderate 


9 


38 


28 


25 


525 


Severe 


16 


46 


27 


12 


417 



Severity of disability: Slight - 10«20% combined disability rating; moderate « 30-50%; 
severe * 60-100%. 

'^igh school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 
12th grade." 

*^Attcnded college applies to those who went to college but did nol graduate from a 
four>year college. 

Table 111-18 

Education, by Race and Severity of Disability:" 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age 



(Projected Percentage) 



Race/Severity of Disability 


High School 
Dropout'^ 


High School 
Graduate 


Attended 
College*^ 


College 
Graduate 


Unweighted 
N 


White 












Slight 


10 


42 


36 


13 


1158 


Moderate 


13 


38 


38 


11 


1464 


Severe 


15 


35 


37 


12 


1428 


Nonwhite*^ 












Slight 


18 


46 


29 


7 


200 


Moderate 


23 


39 


31 


6 


323 


Severe 


26 


42 


28 


5 


287 



Severity of disability: Slight « 10*20% combined disability rating; moderate « 30-50%; 
severe = 60-100%. 

^High school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 
12th grade." 

^Attended college applies to those who went to college but did not graduate from a 
four*year college. 

^Nonwhite includes veterans who classified themselves as Black, Spanish-American, 
Oriental, or other. 
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Table IIM9 



Employment Groups, by Race and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age 

(Projected Percentage) 















Haven't 








Unemployed 


Unemployed 


No Job- 


Mo Longer 


Looked for 




Race/Severity 




12 weeks 


Mofc TiidM 


In ocnooi 




Wnrk Since 


Unwyciohteci 




Pfnnln\/iy1 


or l»esj 


12 Weeks 


or Training 


For Work 


Service 


N 


White 
















Sliqht 


82 


7 


2 


6 


2 


<.5 


1158 


Moderate 


74 


7 


3 


10 


5 


1 


1464 


Severe 


54 


7 


3 


18 




5 


1428 


Nonwhite^ 
















Sliflht 


68 


12 


7 


9 


5 




200 


Moderate 


57 


8 


8 


12 


14 


<.5 


323 


Severe 


30 


7 


10 


IS 


25 


9 


287 



•Severity of disability: Slight ■ tC-20% combined disability rating; moderate «= 30-50%; severe «60-t 00%. 
^onwhite includes veterans vwho classified themselves as Btack« Spanish-American, Oriental « or other. 



Table 111-20 

Hourly Pay,^ by Race and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Reporting Longest Held Job in 1973 

(Projected Percentage) 





Hourly Pay 




Race/Severity 




S2.00 










$5.00 


»b.00 


Unweighted 


of Disability 




or Less 


$250 


$3.00 


$350 


$4.00 


or More 


N 


White 


i_ 


















Slight 




10 


9 


12 


IS 


22 


19 


13 


1092 


Moderate 


13 


12 


14 


14 


21 


V6 


9 


1278 


Severe 




17 


15 


IS 


14 


19 


n 


7 


917 


Nonwhite^ 


















182 


Slight 




11 


15 


16 


14 


18 


18 


8 


Moderate 


22 


16 


15 


11 


19 


12 


4 


248 


Severe 




25 


18 


19 


9 


20 


7 


3 


130 



^Based on responses to the question: "About how much did you earn per hour on this job?" 

Severity of disability: Slight = tO-20% combined disability rating; moderate = 30-50%; severe = 60-t00%. 

^Nonwhite include^ weierans vvho classified themselves as Black. Spanish -American, Oriental, or otner. 
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TabWIIIP.l 



Distribution of White CoIhr Occupatfon^,^ by Race and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Ag^ Reporting White-Collar Job as Longest Held 1973 



iProj^ted Percentage) 



Race/Severity 
of Disability 


Veterans 
Under 30 
Reporting 
White-Collar 
Job in 1973 


Ty^^^ of White-Collar Occupations 


Unwtighttd 

N 


Professional/ 
Technical 


Administrative/ 
fiAanagerial 


Sales 


Clerical 


White 














Slight 


37 


28 


19 


21 


32 


399 


Moderate 


35 


26 


14 


27 


33 


439 


Severe 


42 


25 


12 


20 


43 


391 


Nonwhitc*^ 














Slight 


35 


18 


10 


18 


54 


58 


Moderate 


29 


15 


6 


13 


67 


74 


Severe 


40 


11 


8 


16 


65 


55 



Based on content analyitis of responses to question 22: "What kind of work were you doing?" 
^Severity of disability: Slight « 10*20% combined disability rating; moderate ** 30-50%; sevne" 60-100%. 
^f^nwhite includes veterans who claSMfied themselves as Black* Spanish-American, Oriental, or other. 



Table 111-22 

Distribution of Non-White-Collar Occupations,^ by Race and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Reporting Non-White*Collar Job as Longest Held in 1973 

(Projected Percentage} 



R9**e/Swerity 
of Disability 


Veterans 
Under 30 
Reporting 
Non-White- 
Collar Job 
in 1973 


Type of Non-White-Collar Occupations 


Unweighted 
N 


Crafts 


Operative 


Non-farm 
Labor 


Service 


Farm 


White 
















Slight 


63 


38 


30 


18 


12 


1 


693 


Moderate 


65 


33 


32 


19 


15 


1 


839 


Severe 


58 


30 


31 


22 


14 


3 


526 


Nonwhite*^ 
















Slight 


65 


27 


36 


20 


17 




124 


Moflerate 


*» 4 
/ 1 


21 


32 


26 


21 




174 


Severe 


60 


16 


30 


24 


29 


2 


75 



^Based on content analysis of respond to question 22: "What kind of work vwere you doing?" 
^Severity of disability: Slight - 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate = 30-S0%; severe » 60-100%. 
^Nonwhttc includes veterans who classified themselves as Black, Spanish-Americ Oriental, or other. 



ERIC 



Race 



White 



Rate and Duration of Unemployment,^ 
By Race and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age*^ 

(Projected Percentaii'*) 



Percent 

Disability 0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



Slight 


W4MM 




i 






Moderate 


WM. 











Nonwhite 



Severe 

Slight 
Moderate 
Severe 





H 1- 



10 15 20 25 30 35 40 



■ Unemployment Rate 



12 weeks 
or less 



13-25 
weeks 



6 months 
or more 



^he unemployn ant rate is the percent of those in the labor force who are unemployed. "Unemployed" 
means out of work and looking for a job novV. could start work withm one month if offered a suitable job. not in 
training or school. The "labor force" consists of all those with jobs plus those unemployed. 

^Seventy of disability: Slight^ 10-20% combined disability rating: moderate=30-50%; sevcre=60*100%. 

^Data on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-lll-2. 

Figure 111-3 
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Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Who Are Neither in 
The Labor Force Nor in Training,^ 
By Race and Severity of Disability^ 



Race 



White 



Severity 
of 

Disability 



Slight 

Mcxierate 

Severe 



Slight 



Moderate 



Severe 



(Projected Percentage) 



10 

-4- 



Percent 
20 



30 



40 



0 . 



10 



20 



30 



40 



'From T*Ie 111-19. Derived by combining the percentage of those who are "No longer lookifn for wwork" 
with the percentage of those who "Haven't looked since leaving service." 

''Severity of disability: Slight=10-20% combined disability rating: moderats=30-50%; severe=60-100%. 
•="Nonwhite" includes veterans who classified themselves as Black. Spanish-American, Oriental, or other 



Figure III-4 
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Table 111-23 



Unemployment Rate,^ by Race, Education, and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age 

(Projected Percentage and Unweighted N) 





Severity of Disability 


Strght 


Moderate 


Severe 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


White 














High School Dropout^ 


16 


108 


19 


183 


25 


196 


High School Graduate 


9 


405 


11 


476 


15 


436 


College 


10 


362 


11 


453 


14 


454 


Nonwhite*^ 














High School Dropout 


27 


32 


31 


64 


53 


67 


High School Graduate 


23 


67 


16 


99 


32 


88 


College 


18 


35 


23 


60 


33 


48 



*The unemployment rate »s the percent of those in the labor force who are unemployed. "Unemployed" means 
out of work and looking for a job now, could start work within one month if offered a suitable job, not in training or 
school. Ths "labor force" consists of all those with jobs plus those unemployed. 

^Se'/erity of disability: Slight = 10-20?6 combined disability rating; moderate = 30 50%; severe = 60-100%. 

^High school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 12th grace/' 

^Nonwhtte includes veterans who classified themselves as Black, Spanish-American, Oriental, or other. 
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EDUCATION AND SEVERITY OF DISABILITY 



The effects of severity of disability and education on employment are shown for 
veterans under 30 in Tables III-24 to III-27 and Figures III-5 and III-6, which indicate 
that the effects of severity of disability are highly dependent on educational lev^l. For 
the high school dropout the more severely disabled seem to be at a great disadvantage in 
employment, compared to the slightly disabled (e.g., an unemployment rate of 18% for 
slight and 31% for severe). However, for college graduates, the effects of severe disability 
are minimal in many respects. The unemployment rate of the severely disabled college 
graduate is no higher than that for the slightly disabled, his earnings are approximately 
the same, and, among white-collar workers, about ♦^he same percentage are in professional 
or technical work. 



Table III--; 

Employment Groups, by Severity of Disability^ and Education: 
Veterans Under 30 Yca.s of Age 

(Projected Percentage) 





Employment Groups 
















Haven't 








Unemployed 


Unemployed 


No Job- 


No Longer 


Looked for 




Severity of Disability/ 




12 Weeks 


More Than 


in School 


Looking 


Work Since 


Unweighted 


Education 


Employed 


or Less 


12 Weeks 


or Traini ng 


for Work 


Service 


N 


Slight 
















High School 
















Dropout^ 


76 


12 


4 


2 


5 




153 . 


High School 
















Graduate 


83 


8 


3 


4 


3 


<.5 


570 


Attended College^ 


77 


7 


4 


11 


1 


<.5 


475 


College Graduate 


84 


6 


2 


7 


2 


1 


160 


Moderate 
















High School 
















Dropout 


63 


12 


6 


4 


14 


1 


270 


High School 
















Graduate 


78 


7 


3 


5 


6 


1 


693 


Attended College 


67 


6 


4 


17 


6 


<.5 


648 


College Graduate 


75 


7 


3 


13 


2 




176 


Severe 
















High School 
















Dropout 


40 


10 


7 


8 


25 


10 


292 


High School 
















Graduate 


50 


6 


5 


14 


17 


8 


640 


Attended College 


49 


8 


4 


27 


9 


3 


619 


College Graduate 


69 


4 


2 


21 


2 


2 


193 



^Seventy of disability: Sliqht - 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate = 30-50%; severe =60-100%. 

igh school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 12th grade." 
^Attended college applies to those who went to college but did not graduate from a four*year college. 
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Table 111-25 



Hourly Pay/ by Severity of Disability^ and Education: 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Who Reported Longest Held Job in 1973 

(Projected Percentage) 





Hourly Pay 




Severity of Disability/ 


$2.00 












$6.00 


Unweighted 


Education 


or Less 


$2.50 


$3.00 


$3.50 


$4.00 


$5.00 


Of More 


N 


Slight 


















High School Dropout^ 


12 


13 


20 


16 


16 


12 


11 


141 


High bcnooi oraduate 


9 


9 


13 


15 


22 


22 


10 




Attended College^ 


10 


10 


13 


17 


21 


16 


13 


449 


College Graduate 


8 


8 


9 


5 


22 


24 


24 


144 


Moderate 


















High School Dropout 


23 


18 


17 


14 


14 


11 


3 


217 




15 


12 


13 


13 


26 


15 


6 


b15 


Attended College 


13 


13 


16 


14 


20 


16 


9 


547 


College Graduate 


9 


7 


12 


15 


17 


22 


18 . 


147 


Severe 


















High School Dropout 


28 


26 


22 


11 


8 


3 


2 


162 


High School Graduate 


19 


14 


13 


16 


23 


11 


4 


378 


Attended College 


14 


14 


17 


13 


20 


16 


6 


370 


College Graduate 


12 


8 


10 


8 


18 


24 


19 


137 



^Based on responses to the question: "About how much did you earn per hour on this job'" 
Severity of disability: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate = 30-50%; severe = 60-1 0^»%. 
^High school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 1 2th grade." 
^Attended college applies to those who went to college but did not graduate from a four-year college. 
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Table 111-26 



Distribution of White-Collar Occupations,^ by Severity of Disability^ and Education: 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Reporting White-Collar Job as Longest Held in 1973 

(Projected Percentage) 



Severity of Disability/Education 


Veterans 
Under JU 
Reporting 
White-Collar 
Job in 1973 


White-Collar Occupations 


Unweighted 
N 


Professional/ 
Technical 


Adminis* 
trative/ 
Managerial 


Sales 


Clerical 


Slight 














High School Dropout^ 


19 


8 


17 


28 


47 


27 


riign acnooi ordouaie 




11 


15 


18 


56 


105 


Attended College^ 


44 


21 


19 


25 


35 


206 


College Graduate 


84 


54 


19 


16 


11 


119 


Moderate 














High School Dropout 


14 


2 


3 


43 


52 


32 


Hinh ^rhonl Graduate 


21 


11 


9 


28 


51 


129 


Attended College 


41 


18 


14 


28 


39 


230 


College Graduate 


84 


56 


18 


10 


16 


122 


Severe 














High School Dropout 


13 


4 


4 


42 


49 


23 


High School Graduate 


33 


8 


5 


19 


68 


126 


Attended College 


46 


13 


15 


22 


50 


178 


College Graduate 


86 


58 


14 


13 


15 


119 



^Based on content analysis of responses to question 22: "What kind of work were you doing?" 
^verity or disability: Slight - 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate = 30-50%; severe « 60-1 00%. 
*^High school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 12th grade/* 
^Attended college applies to those who went to college but did not graduate from a four-year college. 
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Table 111-27 



Distribution of Non-White-Collar Occupations,' by Severity of Disability'' and Education: 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Reporting Non-White-Collar Job as Longest Held in 1973 

(Projected Percentage) 







Non-White-Collar Occupations 






Veterans 
















Under 30 














Severity of Disability/ 
Education 


Reporting 
Non-White- 
Collar Jobs 
in 1973 


Crafts 


Operative 


Non- 
Farm 
Labor 


Service 


Farming 


Unweighted 
N 



Slight 

High School 

Dropout^ 81 
High School 

Graduate 78 
Attended College^ 56 
College Graduate 16 

Moderate 
High School 

Dropout 86 
High School 

Graduate 79 
Attended College 59 
College Graduate 16 

Severe 

High School 

Dropout 87 
High School 

Graduate 67 
Attended College 54 
College Graduate 14 

^Based on content analysis of responses to question 22: "What kind of work were you doing?" 
^Severity of disabili* ■ Slight « 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate = 30-50%; severe = 60-100%. 
^High school dropt »mbines responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 1 2th grade." 
^Attended college ap^>iies to those vwho went to college but did not graduate from a four-year college. 



25 

38 
38 
57 



22 

32 
34 
30 



16 

31 
36 
14 



40 

32 
28 
8 



38 

33 
29 
18 



35 

33 
26 
20 



22 

20 
15 
19 



28 

20 
16 
17 



30 

19 
19 
24 



13 

9 
19 
11 



11 

14 

20 
34 



17 

13 
16 
25 



1 
1 

<.5 
4 



4 
2 
17 



114 

435 
243 
25 



185 

486 
317 
25 



139 

252 
192 
18 
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Severity 
of 

Disability 



Slight 



Rate and Duration of Unemployment/ by Education and Severity of Disability:^ 

Veterans Under 30 Years of Age^ 

(Projected Percentage) 

Education 



Moderate 



Severe 



High School 
Dropout 

High School 
Graduate 

Attended 
College 

College 
Graduate 



High School 
Dropout 

High School 
Graduate 

Attended 
College 

College 
Graduate 



High School 
Dropout 

High School 
Graduate 

Attended 
College 

College 
Graduate 




10 



Percent 

20 
1 



30 



40 
-I 














m 



10 



20 



30 



-Unemployment Rate- 



1 2 weeks 
or less 



13-25 
weeks 



6 months 
or more 



*The unemployment rate is the percent of those in the labor force who are unemployed. "Unemployed" 
means out of work and looking for a job now. could start work within one month if offerad a suitable job, not in 
training or school. The "labor force" consists of all those with jobs plus those unemployed. 

Seventy of disability; Slight' 10«20% combined disability rattng; moderate=30-50%; severc=60«100%. 

^Data on which this figure is based arc presented in Appendix Table A.|||.3. 
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Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Who are Neither in 
the Labor Force Nor in Training,^ 
By Severity of Disability^ and Education 

(Projected Percentage) 



Severity 
of 

Disability 



Slight 



Education 



Moderate 



Severe 



High School 
Dropout 

High School 
Graduate 

Attended^ 
College 

College 
Graduate 



High School 
Dropout 

High School 
Graduate 

Attended 
College 

College 
Graduate 



High School 
Dropout 

High School 
Graduate 

Attended 
College 

College 
Graduate 



3 



10 

-+- 



Percent 

20 



30 



40 



3 



+- 



10 



20 



30 



40 



^From Table 111-24. Derived by combining the percentage of those who are "No longer looking for work" 
with the percentage of those who "Haven't looked since leaving service." 

^Severity of disability: Slight=10-20% combined disability rating; moderate=30-50%; severe=60-100%. 
*^High school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 12th grade." 
^Attended college applies to those who went to college but did not graduate from a four-year college. 

Figure III-6 
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MARITAL STATUS OF DISABLED VETERANS 



Marital status is often associated with kind of labor force participation for various 
groups, and related to employment status for disabled veterans. Information relating 
marital status and severity of disability to unemployment rate, pay, type of job, and kind 
of labor fores participation for veterans under 30 years of age is presented in 
Tables III-28 to 111-30 and Figure 111-7. 

For each level of severity of disability, the unmarried veteran has a higher 
unemployment rate; for example, for the moderately disabled, the unemployment rate of 
unmarried viiterans is 26% compared to 8% for married men (Figure 111-7). 

For eac:h level of severity of disability the single veteran is more often found to be 
not working, or in training and not looking for work; for example, 27% of the 
Ui.married, .^verely disabled veterans, are out of the labor force and not in training 
compared to 15% of the married, severely disabled. Unmarried employed veterans tend at 
each disability level to be working for lower pay and at less skilled jobs (Table III-29). 
Marital status has little or no relationship to educational level. (Table III-30), so the 
association of marital status with employment cannot be explained in terms of educa- 
tional differences. 



Table 111-28 



Emf)loyment Groups, by Marital Status and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age 

(Projected Percentage) 



Mar 'al Status/ Severity 
of Disability 


Employment Groups 


Unv^lnhted 
N 


Employed 


Unemployed 
12 Weeks 
or Less 


Unemployed 
More Than 
12 Weeks 


No Job- 
in School 
or Training 


No Longer 
Looking 
for Work 


Haven't 
Looked 
for Work 
Since 
Service 


Married 
















Slight 


86 


5 


2 


6 


2 


<.5 


946 


Moderate 


81 


5 


2 


8 


4 


<.5 


1148 


Severe 


58 


6 


3 


17 


11 


4 


1159 


Total 


81 


5 


2 


8 


4 


1 


3253 


Single^ 
















Slight 


68 


13 


6 


8 


4 


<.5 


425 


Moderate 


54 


12 


7 


14 


12 


1 


656 


Severe 


33 


10 


6 


23 


19 


8 


577 


Total 


60 


12 


6 


12 


8 


1 


1658 



^Severity of diwbility; Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate = 30-50%; severe = 60-100%. 
"Single combines the responses "single," "separated," "divorced," and "widowed." 
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Table 111-29 



Pay and Occupation, by Marital Status and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age 



(Projected Percentage) 





Pay/Occupation 








Professional/ 






tJiskrttai Statue/ 


$2.50 per Hour 






Unweighted 


Severity of Disability 


or Less 


Managerial 


Crafts 


N 


Married 








898 


Slight 


16 


17 


25 


Moderate 


22 


14 


21 


1030 


Severe 


28 


16 


16 


771 


Single^ 








385 


Slight 


28 


15 


19 


Moderate 


39 


10 


18 


511 


Severe 


46 


9 


17 


289 



^Seventy of disability: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate 30-50%; severe 60-100%. 
'tingle combines the responses "single " "separated," "divorced," and "widowed." 



Table 111-30 

Education, by Marital Status and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age 



(Projected Percentage) 



Marital Status/Seventy 
of Disability 


Education 


Unweighted 
N 


High School 
Dropout*' 


High School 
Graduate 


Attended 
College^ 


College 
Graduate 


Married 










946 


Slight 


12 


43 


32 


13 


Moderate 


15 


40 


35 


11 


1148 


Severe 


17 


37 


34 


13 


1159 


Single 








9 


425 


Slight 


10 


40 


41 


Moderate 


15 


36 


41 


9 


656 


Severe 


16 


36 


39 


8 


577 



^Severity of disability Slight t 0% combined disability rating; moderate = 30-50%; severe = 60-100%. 
^High school dropout includes f sponses"fess than 8th grade" and "less than 1 2th grade." 
^Attended college applies to the ) went to college but did not graduate from a four-year college. 
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Rate and Duration of Unemployment^ By 
Marital Status and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age*^ 

(Projected Percentage) 



Marital 
Status 



Married 



Severity 
of 

Disabiiity 



Single 



Slight 
Moderate 
Severe 
Total 

Slight 

Moderate 
Severe 



10 



Percent 
20 



30 



40 













Total 









10 20 

Unemployment Rate < 



16 



12 weeks 
or less 



13-25 
weeks 



6 months 
or more 



*rhe unemployment rate is the percent of those in the labor force who are unemployed. "Unemployed" 
means out of work and looking for a job now, could start work within one month if offered a suitable job, not in 
training or school. The "labor force" consists of all those vr'ith jobs plus those unemployed. 

Severity of disability: Slight=10*20% combined disability rating; moderate=30-50%;severe=60-1 00%. 

*^Data on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-lll-4. 



Figure 111-7 
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TYPE OF DISABILITY AND SUCCESS OF EMPLOYMENT 



As we have shown» severity of disability tends to be associated with disadvantage in 
employment-xhat is» those with higher disability ratings tend to have more difficulty in 
finding work, and they work at lower pay and at less skilled jobs. Let us now examine 
the effect of the type of disability on employment. 

Among the various kinds of disability, one diagnostic category is consistently 
associated with employment difficulty. For young veterans at each severity level, those 
with a neuropsychiatric diagnosis have more difficulty in finding work than those whose 
diagnostic category is orthop^nUc, or other category as shown in Figure III-8. Among 
young veterans who are working, those with neuropsychiatric disorders tend to work for 
lower pay and are somewhat more commonly to be found working as laborers 
(Table III-31). Young veterans with a primary diagnosis of neuropsychiatric disorder are 
more frequently out of the labor force and not in training (Table III-32.) Neuro- 
psychiatric • editions are more commonly found among the younger disabled veterans 
(Table III-33.) 

A medical diagnosis provides an ambiguous description for purposes of under- 
standing the impact of a disability on ability to obtain and perform various kinds of 
work. This is true even when working with more narrowly limited medical diagnostic 
categories, such as anxiety state rather than neuropsychiatric disorder, and amputation of 
the foot rather than orthopedic condition. To aid understanding, each veteran was asked 
to describe the actual activity limitations resulting from his disability. On a list of 
activities, such as walking, standing, or driving a car, he checked the extent to which he 
wr'S limited by his service-connected disability. 

The veterans* descriptions of limitations enable us to comprehend the disability in 
practical work-relatable terms. When unemployment rates are computed for groups with 
various specific activity limitations, it is evident that the greatest difficulty in finding a 
job is experienced by those who are limited in using public transportation, or in driving a 
car, and who experience appreciable difficulties in working under pressure or meeting and . 
talking with people (Figure 111-9.) 

Those who have moderate or great difficulty in work involving meeting and talking 
with people and who feel they have trouble working under pressure are more likely to 
have a non-white-collar job than those with other activity limitations (Figure IIMO.) 
Looking only at white-collar workers, those limited to using public transportation and 
working when seated are least likely— compared to those with other activity 
limitations— to be in professional, technical, or administrative work (Figure IIMl). 
Among non-white-collar workers reporting limitations, those who list difficulties in using 
public transportation are least likely to be in a crafts job (Figure IIM2). 
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Unemployment Rate^ of Veterans Under 3C Years of Age 
By Sisverity and Type of Disability^*^ 



Stvtrity 
of 

Disability 



Slight 



Modtrtte 



Severe 



Type 
of 

Disability 



Orthopedic 

Neuro- 
psychiatrlc 

Other 



Orthopedic 

Neuro* 
psychiatric 

Other 



Orthopedic 

Neuro* 
psychiatric 



Other 



10 

-4- 



Percent 

20 
1 



?■>.■ \<\'X ^ ' -''.^^1 



10 



20 



30 

-I- 



30 



40 



40 



»The unemployment fate it the percent of those in the labor force who are unemployed. "Unemployed" means out 
of work and looking for a job now, could start work within one month if off> d a suitable job, not in training or school. 
The ' bor force" consists of all those with jobs plus those unemployed. 

aewerity of disability: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate • 30-50%; severe - 60-100%. Type 
of disahility : Orthopedic include^ bone, muscle and joint injuries and disease, as well as amputattons. Neuropiychiatric 
includes central nervous system damage and disease, neuroses, and psychoses. 

'^Oata on which this figurn is based are presented in Appendix Toble A-lll-5. 



Figure III-8 
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Table 111-31 



Job Characteristics of Working Veterans^ Under 30 Years of Age, 
By Severity and Type of Disability^ 

(Projected Percentage) 



Severity/Type of Disability 


Job Characteristics 


Unweighted 
N 


Hourly Pay 
of $2.50 • 
or Less 


Part Time 


Non-Farm 
Labor 


Professional 
or Technical 


Slight 












Orthopedic 






It 
1 1 


in 


738 


Neuropsychiatric 


24 




12 


11 


134 


Other 


"18 


8 


13 


10 


418 


Moderate 












Orthooedic 


25 


8 


13 


7 


747 


Neuropsychiatric 


35 


13 


19 


8 


392 


Other 


25 


9 


10 


10 


409 


Severe 












Orthopedic 


28 


13 


9 


11 


':42 


Neuropsychiatric 


40 


20 


18 


8 


267 


Other 


33 


15 


14 


9 


254 



forking veterans are those who listed a job performed longest ^n 1973. 

Severity of disabihty: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating: moderate =30-50%; 
severe - 60 100%. Type of disability: Orthopedic includes bone, muscle and joint injuries and disease, 
and amputations: neuropsychiatric includes central and peripheral nervous system damage and disease, 
and neuroses and psychoses. 
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Table IM-32 



Employment Status of Veterans Under 30 Years of Age, 
By Severity and Type of Disability^ 



(Projected Percentage) 



1 


Lctxir Force Participants 


Labor Force Nonparticipants 














No Job 


Have Not 








Unemployed 


Unemployed 




or training. 


Looked for 




Disability 




12 Weeks 


Over 


No Job« 


No Longer 


V*ork Since 


Unweighted 


Sever? tv/Type 


Employed 


or Less 


12 Weeks 


In Training 


Looking 


Service 


N 


Slight 
















Uftnopeaic 


O 1 


g 
ii 




7 
• 


3 


0 


805 


Neuropsychiatric 


76 


12 


5 


3 


4 


0 


136 


wilier 


80 


8 


2 


7 


2 


0 


436 


Moderate 
















Orthopedic 


77 


5 


2 


10 


5 


0 


853 


Neuropsychiatric 


56 


12 


7 


12 


12 


1 


497 


Other 


76 


7 


3 


8 


6 


0 


464 


Severe 
















Orthopedic 


52 


5 


4 


20 


11 


7 


930 


Nei ')psvchiatric 


45 


10 


5 


17 


20 


3 


415 


Other 


50 


8 


5 


19 


13 


6 


398 



^cverityof disability: Slight =10-20% combined disability ratings; moderate^ 30-50%; severe =60-1 00%. Typeof 
disability: Orthopedic includcjs bone, muscle, and joint injuries and disease, and amputations; neuropsychiatric includes 
nervcus system damage ^nd disease, and neuroses, and psychoses. 



Table IM 33 

Major Service-Connected Disabilities,^ By Age 

(Projected Percentage) 





Diagnosis 




Age 


Orthopedic 


Neuropsychiatric 


Other 


Unweighted N 


Under 30 


52 


21 


26 


4934 


30 and Over 


41 


5 


54 


2834 



^Major service-connected disability is the veteran's disability with the highest rating. Orthopedic n eludes 
bone, muscle, and joint injuries and disease, and amputations; neuropsychiatric includes nervous system 
damage and disease, and ncurosc:> and psychoses. 
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Unemployment Rate^ for Veterans With 
Specific Activity Limitations^'^ 

Percent 

Limitation 0 10 20 30 40 50 



Walkir 



Standing 



Lifting 



Small Object Vlanipulation 



Driving a Car 



Using Public Transportation 



Working Frequent Overtime 



Working When Seated 



Working Under Pressure (e.g., 
deadlines, demanding supvr.) 

Work Involving Meeting and 
Talking With People 



AH Disabled Veterans 



0 10 20 30 40 50 

^he unemployment rate is the percent of those m the labor force who are unemployed. "Unemployed" means out 
of work anci looking tor a job now, could start work withm one month if offered a suitable job, not in training or school. 
** The "labor force" consists of all those with jobs plus those unemployed. 

vete«Bn was classified as limited in the specific activity if he checked that he was "moderately" or "very greatly" 
limited in that activity. 

*^Daia on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-lll-6. 
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Workers^ With Specific Activity Limitations 
Who Are in White-Collar Jobs^-^ 

Percent 



Limitation 



10 



20 



Walking 

Standing 

Lifting 

Small Object Manipulation 
Driving a Car 

Using Public Transportation 
Working Frequent Overtime 

Working When Seated 

Working Under Pressure (e.g., 
deadlines, demanding supvr.) 

Work Involving Meeting and 
Talking With People 

All Disabled Veterans 



30 



40 











'0 

































f ■ Jl II M^WWPWWW^M^^M^»^PiW^W»^'**V^^^^^^^^^ 



El 



-+- 



-h- 

40 



50 



0 10 20 30 

^Workers are t*^ose who listed the iob they performed longest in 1973. 

veteran was classified as limited m the specific activity if he checked that he was "modcrdtely" or "very 
greatly" limited in that activity. 

^White-collar workers are those whose longest held job in 1973 was classified as clerical, sales, managerial, 
administrative, technical, or professional. 

^Data on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A -1 11 -7. 

Figure 111-10 
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White^ollar Workers^ With Specific Activity Limitations^ 
Who Are in Professional, Technical, Administrative, or Managerial Jobs^ 

Percent 



Limitation 

Walking 

Standing 

Lifting 

Small Object Manipulation 
Driving a Car 

Using Public Transportation 
Working Frequent Overtime 

Working When Seated 

Working Under Pressure (e.g., 
deadlines, demanding supvrj 

Work Involving Meeting and 
Talking With People 

All Disabled Veterans 



10 



20 
-»- 



30 



40 



-+■ 



50 
H 



0 10 20 30 40 50 

^White*coiiar workers are those whose longest'held job in, 1973 was classified as clerical, sales, managerial, 
administrative, technical, or professional. 

veteran was classified as limited in the specific activity if he checked that he was "moderately" or 
"very greatly" limited in that activity. 

^Oata on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-lll-7. 
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Non White Collar Workers^ with Specific Activity Limitations^ 
Who Are in Craft Jobs^ 



Percent 



Limitation 

Walking 

Standing 

Lifting 

Small Object Manipulation 
Driving a Car 

Using Public Transportation 

Working Frequent Overtime 

Working When Seated 

Working Under Pressure (e.g., 
deadlines, demanding supvr.) 

Work Involvinq Meeting and 
Talking With People 

All Disabled Veterc.n^ 



10 

-I- 



20 
-t- 



30 



0 



40 

-I- 



0 10 20 30 40 

^Non^; II re-collar workers are inoio whose longest-held job m 1973 was classified as craft, operative, service, 
non-farm labor, or farnn 

veteran was 'Classified as hmi;cd m the specific activity if he checked that he was "nrioderately" or "very 
greatly" linnited in thrjt activity. 

^Data on which this figun* is baseJ are presented in Appendix Table A-ltl6. 
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SPECIFIC DISABILITY AND TYPE OF WORK 



We have seen that those with more severe limitations or disabilities are less likely to 
be in professional, technical, managerial, and craft jobs. Our next question is: How does 
specific disability relate to the kinds of work disabled veterans are doing? To find an 
answer, we studied the cases of 88 young, severely disabled, employed veterans 
(Table III-34). For each of these veterans Table III-34 shows the VA diagnosis of primary 
(hi^est rated) and any secondary disabilities, the combined disability rating, the activities 
in which the veteran considers himself to be moderately or greatly limited, and the title 
and duties of the job held longest in 1973. The table also presents information on all 
cases where the employer was reported to have made special arrangements. (Because of 
its length. Table III-34 is placed at the end of this chapter to avoid interruption to 
the text.) 

These 88 men are a sample of the 630 severely disabled, young, employed veterans 
who responded to the survey. They were selected at random, and not because there was 
anything remarkable about their jobs. (Originally 100 veterans were selected but 12 were 
not used because their disability was incompletely specified by the VA diagnostic 
codes— for example, unspecified injury or disease to some part of the digestive system.) 

The following observations can be made from study of these 88 cases: 

(1) Veterans differ greatly on how much they consider themselves limited by 
their disabilities. Some severely disabled veterans feel they have no limitations. In fact, 
for the entire sample of 100% disabled veterans of all ages, 8% stated that their 
service-connected disabilities have resulted in no limitations of their activities. 

(2) Severely disabled workers can perform a great diversity of jobs— perhaps as 
diverse as the population of employed men. 

(3) Some of the jobs being performed by disabled veterans are not what would 
be expected considering their disabilities— for example, a man with both feet amputated 
who drives heavy equipment for a construction company, or an electrician who has 
injuries to arm muscles and knees. Periiaps in these cases the individual has a special 
means of compensating for or overcoming his disability, or the way the job is performed 
has been somewhat modified. 

(4) The vast majority of these men are performing their jobs without any 
special help or arrangement from their employer. 

These 88 cases indicate the kinds of jobs various severely disabled veterans are ^. 
currently performing. In addition, however, we need to examine the kinds of jobs men 
witk specific disabilities are capable of performing. This involves describing the limitations 
aiid abilities associated with a particular disability and relating them to the kinds of 
activities demanded by various kinds of work. 

A basis for examining the specific jobs disabled workers are capable of performing is 
surnmarized in Tables III-35 and III-36. Tho percentages of moderately disabled veterans 
in each of 17 diagnostic categories who ne^fSdered themselves to be restricted in various 
work-relevant activities-such as walking,%?fting, driving a car, working under pressure of 
deadlines— are shown in Table III-35. The same kind of information is shown for the 
severely disabled veterans in Table III-36. Note that these tables deal only with the 
highest rated or primary disabilities of the veterans. 

In both tables, the kinds of limitations most often reported are those of lifting, 
standing, and frequent overtime— activities likely to be demanded in many entry-level, 
non-white-collar jobs. Some limitations tend to be associated with certain kinds of 
disabilities-for example, the difficulties of those with mental disorders in working under 
pressure and meeting and talking with people; the difficulties of those with severe 
orthopedic disabilities in using public transportation; and the difficulty of those with 
epilepsy and organic braxi disease in driving a car. 
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VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AND TRAINING RELATED TO 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



Does participation by veterans in training and vocational counseling have an appre- 
ciable impact on their current employment status? Wc related information on participa- 
tion counseling and training to unomploymor** rate and dropout rate. Dropout rate 
refers to the proportion of the group that has no job, is not looking for work, and is not 
in training or school. The group of young, severely disabled veterans was chosen for the 
analysis. Because counseling and training are correlated with age and severity of disability 
(see Chapter IV), and age and severity of disability are markedly related to employment 
status, it was necessary to hold age and sevprj y constant to examine effects of counseling 
or training, perse, on employment. In addition, the young, severely disabled group is the 
group on which the effects of counseling and training on employment should be 
most apparent. 

It appears that whether vocation?! coun.soling was obtained, whether it resulted in a 
plan, and whether thai plan was fm\9d out is not associated with unemployment rate 
(Table III-37). The dropout rate, however, is higher for those who avoided counseling, 
whose counseling failed to result in ^ plnn, who failed to start the planned training, or 
who failed to finish it. 

A factor clearly associated with unemployment rates is the type of post-service 
training received. The high unemployment and dropout rates among those who had 
post-service high school training, and the much lower rates of unemployment and 
dropout among those with post-s^rv^ce college training, are what v/ould be expected, 
based on the sizable relationship b?tween educational le^^el and employm.ent. The 
relatively low unemployme^it rate a<;sociat^d with on-the-job training is also to be 
expected, since such training involves being employed and usually requires job com- 
mitments by the employer as well as the worker. In addition, the analysis shows that 
those completing some form of post-service training have lower unemployment and 
dropout rates than those who start such training but fail to complete it. 

To sum up, current employment status among young, severely disabled veterans is 
predictable by the training they have participated in and completed, not by their past 
involvements in vocational counseling. Being currently out o' the labor force and not in 
training tends to be associated with a past nistory of failing to enter, or follow through 
on counseling and training. 



SUMMARY 

For the disabled Vietnam-era veterans as a whole, having a moro severe disability (as 
determined by the VA's disability rat^ ig) is associated with high unemployment, lower 
pay, and bemg out of the labor force and no^ in training. The disabled veteran most 
likely to be unemployed is young, nonwhite, and single, and has less than a 12th grade 
education. (These characteristics art^ usually as<5ociated with higher levels of unemploy- 
ment among non-disabled veterans and other groups as well.) 

Severely disabled veterans who are ronwhite, o- young, or single, or have less than a 
high school education show th^ highest unemployment rates. Vith one important 
exception-the college graduate-every group of severely disabled veterans, whether 
defined by age, race, education, or marital status, ha.5 more difficulty than the slightly 
disabled in finding a job, and is working for lo^^-er pay. Among the college graduates 
(under 30) the differences between slightly and severely disabled veterans in employment 
(unemployment rate, type of job, ratp of pay) are minimal. On the other hand, the 
effects of a severe disability are especially pronounced among the high school dropouts.. 
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Table 111-37 



Unemployment Rate^ and Dropout Rate,^ by Counseling and Training Status: 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age with Combined Disability Ratings of 60-100%^ 



(Pro/ected Percentage) 



\^uun9ciing/ 1 roinirii) oioiu^ 


Unemployment 
ridie Vrercenu 


Unweighted N 
Labor Force 

raillCipani 


Dropout 
Rate (Percent) 


Unweighted N 
Total 


Received Counseling to Help Make Plans 










for Training, Education, or Work 










Yes 


20 


652 


21 


1164 


No 


16 


393 


27 


594 


Counseling Resulted in a Plan for 










Education or Job Training 










Yes 


21 


527 


18 


943 


No 


21 ' 


124 


35 


218 


Completed the Education or Training 










That Was Planned 










Yes 


21' 


406 


18 


619 


No, Never Started, or Quit 


25 


84 


37 


138 


After Leavino ArmpH Fnrrp? Wpnt tn 










School or Took Trainina 




• 






Yes 


19 


694 


15 


1154 


No 


19 


354 


39 


607 


TvDG of Post-Scrvicp Trainina 










On-the-job, Apprentice, or Farm 


11 


124 


9 


147 


Training 










Vocational, Technical, or Business 


18 


189 


15 


291 


School 










High School or GEO 


32 


53 


23 


97 


College Undergraduate or Graduate 


16 


295 


7 


512 


Compleled Post-Service Training 










Yes 


13 


235 


9 


289 


No 


22 


324 


14 


623 



®The unemployment rate is the percent of those in the labor force who are unemployed. "Unemployed" means 
out of work and looking for a job now, could start work within one morith if offered a suitable lob, not in training or 
school. The "labor force" consists of all those with jobs plus those unemployed. 

*^Oropout rate is the percent of the total group that has no job, is not looking for work, and is not in training or 

school. 

^Disability rating of 60-100%* Severely disabled. 

Severity of disability is related to schooling completed. The severely disabled have 
somewhat less schooling Oi\ the average than the slightly disabled. However, when 
education is held constant we still find marked association between severity of disability 
and employment mersures. 

Th; employment situation of the young disabled Vietnam-era veteran differs from 
that of the older disabled Vietnam-era veteran. (Disabled Vietnam-era veterans range in 
age, with 57% under 30 years of age, and 14% 45 or older.) Among labor force 
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participants the older veteran's position tends to be more favorable in kind of job and 
pay rate. Their unemployment rate is lower, but among the unemployed the older 
veteran is more likely to have been seeking work for more than six months. In contrast 
to the young veteran, the majority of the older veterans are white-collar workers and 
many are in public employment. Also, a number of severely disabled older veterans go 
into business for themselves. 

Among the labor force nonparticipants, a high proportion of the older veterans seem 
to have retired with no prospects of or preparation for future employment. This trend is 
especially pronounced among the severely disabled. As a group, the older disabled 
veterans are less likely to be involved in training or school than are younger veterans. 

Among veterans with equally severe disabilities, those with neuropsychiatric 
disorders show the greatest employment disadvantages (e.g., higher unemployment, lower 
pay, higher proportion out of the labor force and not in training) compared to those in 
other major diagnostic groups. 

Every veteran indicated how his disability limited his ability to carry out certain 
work-related activities. The highest unemployment rate was found for those having 
difficulty in using public transportation. 

The 88 young, severely disabled, employed veterans studied held a diversity of jobs, 
including some that might be thought unlikely for severely handicapped individuals. The 
vast majority received no special help from their employer. 

The activity limitations perceived by those with various types of disabilities were 
examined. To determine job capability of various disabled veterans, activity limitations 
and abilities must be related to demands of various jobs. 

For young, severely disabled veterans, unemployment rate ic predictable by the 
training in which they participated, not by their past involvements in vof^ational 
counseling. Whether a veteran is currently out of the labor force and not in training tends 
to be associated with a history of failing to enter or follow through on counseling 
and training. 
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Chapter IV 



HOW DISABLED VETERANS LOOK FOR WORK, THEIR 
JOB SOURCES AND THE COUNSELING AND 
TRAINING THEY RECEIVE 

This chapter discusses how disabled veterans enter the civilian job market and what 
assistance they get. Topics covered arc: 

• Job-Seeking Methods 

• Experiences With the State Employment Service 

• Research Staff's Observations of State Employment Service Practices 

• Counseling, Training, and the Role of the Veterans Administration 

• Cooperative Relationship Between the U.S. Employment Service and the 
Veterans Administration 

• The Role of Private Veterans' Organizations in Helping Disabled Veterans 
Find Work 

The story of RB, a young disabled veteran, provides an introduction to the chapter. In 
the five years since leaving military service, RB has used many methods to look for work 
and to prepare for employment. 

RB is a 27-year-oid man with a 50% VA disability rating for gunshot wounds to his 
stomach and intestines. Before going into military service he worked for a year driving a 
delivery truck after high school, and in the Army he had a combat assignment. 

When RB had recovered sufficiently from his wounds he had already decided that he 
wanted to go to college under the VA vocational rehabilitation program. A VA counselor 
helped him decide on his major, sociology. In order to augment his living allowance, he- 
worked at nighi. as a ''house parent" in a children's home but had to quit that job and 
college temporarily due to complications resulting from his disability. When he resumed 
his studies, he did not work at the same time. 

RB does not consider his disability a limitation to th^ career that he was interested 
in pursuing-social work. Standirk, walking, or sitting for long periods of time bothers 
him, makes him feel uncomfortaU(e, but, he says^ he does not consider this a handicap. 
He feels his disability did keep hiiT^from finding a suitable job for more than 14 months 
after he completed his studies. 

He tried finding a job through the Employment Service and private agencies, sending 
resume: directly to employers, answering ads, and taking the Civil Service exams. He 
received somn job offers, but for low pay, no benefits or not related to his int'^rests. For 
the most part, his applications were rejected. He blames this on application fonns that 
ask for medical histories, which he always filled out accurately. RB considers rejection on 
medical grounds, when the disability bears no relation to the job to be performed, a form 
of discrimination. 

When RB went to the Employment Service, he wanted advice on the specific nan'^es 
and agencies where he should send resumes. He did not expect job referrals. However, he 
was disappointed with their lack of knowledge and unwillingness to find out more. 

Currently he is a social work assistant for the Civil Service. He secured this position 
by taking the Federal Service Entrance Examination on the advice of the VA counselor. 
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JOB-SEEKING METHODS 



Studies of Uie ways people go about finding jobs show a wide range of differences* 
Tl^e job sources they use vary according to such factors as age, sex, race, and kind of job 
sou^t These studies also show that the job search pattern changes, and often expands, 
as the period of unemployment lengthens* 

As noted in Chiypter II, percentages shown have been extrapolated from the siurvey 
sample ^^ta and wei^ted according to the* composition and size of the Veterans 
Administration compensation and pension file, as of July 1973, for Vietnam*era veterans 
with service^onnected disabilities. 

This study posed three questions about job search methods. First, the respondent 
was asked to check from a list of eight specific job sources, the sources he had used to 
look for work since leaving the service. In two foUowmp questions, the respondent was 
asked (a) which method he used most often in looking for work and (b) which method 
he found most useful in getting y m the job he held longest in 1973. 

The purpose of these questions was to determine Aether job search methods 
differed according to the disabled veterans* age, severity of disability, activity limitations, 
and cunent employment status. The questions also allowed us to measture both the range 
of their job search methods and their predeliction toward approaches that involve an 
institution or an intermediary rather than on essentially individual methods requiring 
more independent search. 

Earilor studies were usaolly confined to investigating job^seeking methods used 
during a particular period of unemployment or a particular period of time, usually a year 
or two. In this study, the disabled veterans were asked to assess their total job-seeking 
experiences since leaving the service-a period ranging from one to ei^t years, with an 
average of three years. Depending on the veterans* work history, their responses to the 
questions about ttieir job search methods could reflect one or more occunrences of job 
change and/or periods of unemployment. 

Because of these differences in approach, it is not appropriate to use ^ese data to 
compare the job search practices of disabled veterans with data concerning job seekers 
investigated in earlier studies. It is possible, however, to consider whether the different 
ways veterans have searched for jobs relate to their age and disability characteristics and 
to their current employment status. 



JOB SEARCH METHODS USED 

An overview of the kinds of job search methods used by disabled veterans is shown 
in FigwnelV-l, which covers veterans employed during 1973, except for those self* 
employed or in a family business. Since leaving the military, 7 out of IC ;eteran8 had 
applied directly to employers, 6 out of 10 had used friends or relatives to get job 
contacts, and just over half had checked with the State Employment Office* Slightly 
more than a third of the veterans had placed or answered advertisements, and 3 in 10 
had visited private employment agencies. The VA was sought out by 21% of the veterans, 
and private veterans organizations were contacted by 7%. Less than 20% returned to and 
still worked for their pre-service employers. As Figure IV-1 indicates, disabled veterans 
used a variety of job search methods-^n the average, three approaches. . 

The respondents were also asked to indicate the method they used most often since 
leaving the service and the method they foimd most useful in obtaining the job chey 
held longest in 1973 (Figure IV-1). The method of applying directly to the employer was 
selected by a wide mari^ in both instances. Using friends and relatives ranked next in 
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both popularity and usefulness, with the State Employment Service and want ads sharing 
the third rank. 

More critical questions concern the relationship between job search methods and 
characteristics that may affect the veterans* job chances. For example, does the veteran 
alter his approach to the job search in order to adapt to the type or degree of his 
disability, age, or geographic environment? 

The relationship between job search methods xised, age, and severity of disability is 
shown in Appendix Tables A-IV-1 and A4V-2. With one exception, veterans with slight 
disabilities use the various methods in about the same proportions as do the moderately 
or severely disabled in the same age group. The exception is the moderately or severely 
disabled veteran, who relies somewhat more heavily on the VA. 

Veterans of different ages, however, show some distinct patterns in their use of job 
search methods (Figure IV-2). For example, the younger veterans rely more heavily on 
ftiends and relatives, on advertising, and on the VA than do the older veterans. The 
young are also more likely to return to their pre-service employer. The older veterans, on 
the other hand, are more likely to seek a second career by using other methods such as 
the Civil Service Register (as shown by their heavier use of the category "OTHER"). 

In considering the job search methods used most often and foimd most useful, the 
differences among the age groups diminish somewhat, but the same general pattern of 
method selection prevails (see Table IV-1). The older veterans also tend to rely on direct 
application to employers to a greater degree than the younger veterans, althou^ all age 
groups use this method more extensively and find it more useful than any other. 



EMRLOYMENT STATUS AND JOB SEARCH METHODS 

There appear to be moderate differences in the ways currently employed and 
unemployed disabled veterans have looked for work (Table IV-2). A greater proportion of 
the employed veterans indicate they have most often applied directly to the employer for 
their jobs, while the imemployed veterans have used more diversified methods. Propor- 
tionately, the unemployed make more use of the State Employment Service and want 
ads, and the longer term unemployed tend also to depend on friends and relatives. A 
similar pattern emerges from the methods endorsed as most useful. These data suggest 
that the unemployed veterans, especially those imemployed the long^^R^;, tend to rely 
more upon job search methods involving a personal or institutional intermediary (friends 
and relatives and the employment service). Conversely, they are less inclined to favor a 
direct canvass of employers. 



RANGE OF THE JOB SEARCH 

Different ways of looking for work may also serve to distinguish groups of disabled 
veterans. For example, it seems likely that the severely disabled may have to restrict the 
range of their. job search and perhaps concentrate on methods that provide intermediaries 
to help develop specific job opportunities. This possibOity is strongly suggested later in 
the chapter when we explore some of the kinds of services that disabled veterans feel 
would help them find suitable work. As we shall see, the severely disabled, especially, 
endorse those services that would assist them in their dealings with employers. However, 
the severely, moderately, and slightly disabled are hardly distinguishable by the range of 
job search methods they use (Table IV-3). 

Age, on the other hand, has some relation to the variety of methods used 
(Table IV-4). The older veterans are more likely to restrict the range of their job search. 
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Table IV-3 



Range of Job Search,^ by Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Reporting Job Held Longest in 1973^ 

(Projected Percentage) 



Severity of Disability 


Range of Job Search 


Unweighted 
N 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Slight 


45 


35 


21 


1939 


Moderate 


43 


33 


24 


2466 


Sevare 


44 


34 


22 


1512 


Total 


44 


34 


22 


5917 



^Range of job search indicates the number of methods (out of a total of 
9 listed methods) the veteran used when look'ng for work. Low: 1*2 methods: 
moderate: 34 methods; high: 5 or more methods. 

Severity of disability: Slight = 10*20% combined disability rating; 
moderate » 30-50%; severe = 60-100%. 

Excluding self-employed and those in family business. 



Table IV4 

Range of Job Search/ by Age: 
Veterans Reporting Longest Held Job in 1973^ 

(Projected Percentage) 



Age 


Range of Search 


Unweighted 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Under 30 


41 


36 


23 


3901 


30 to 44 


48 


31 


21 


1212 


45 and Over 


54 


31 


15 


804 


Total 


44 


34 


22 


5917 



^Range of job search indicates the number of methods (out of a total of 
9 listed methods) the veteran used when looking for work. Low: 1-2 methods; 
moderate: 34 methods; high: 5 or more methods. 

Excluding self-employed or those in family business. 



Half (54% > of the veterans aged 45 and over report using only one or two methods in 
their job search* Only two out of five younger veterans under age 30 were similarly 
restrictive* Conversely, almost one in foiur of the younger veterans, compared to one in 
six of the older veterans, used five or more of the listed methods. These modest 
differences by age group are perhaps accounted for by the unique circumstances of the 
older disabled veteran* Typically, he leaves the service with a full military career behind 
him* His search for a new line of work may be more concentrated, because his work 
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preferences and skill areas have been more narrowly defined than those of the younger 
disabled veteran. 

The range of job search methods used since leaving the service might also be 
expected to differ among the currently employed and the unemployed veterans, and 
Table IV-5 shows the extent to which this is so. Almost twice as many employed veterans 
(47%) reported using only one or two job search methods. The contrast is especially 
' apparent among the long-term unemployed veterans, two-fifths of whom reported using 
five or more different job sources* Only one-fifth of the employed veterans reported 
using job search methods as extensively. 

Table IV-5 

Range of Job Search/ by Employment Status: 
Veterans in the Labor Force Who Reported 
Longest Held Job in 1973^ 

(Projected Percentage) 



Employment Status 


Range of Search 


Unweighted 
N 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Employed 


47 


34 


19 


4525 


Unemployed 1 2 Weeks or Less 


25 


41 


34 


347 


Unemployed More Than 1 2 Weeks 


25 


34 


41 


133 


Total 


44 


34 


22 


5005 



^Range of job search indicates the number of methods <out of a total of 9 listed 
methods) the veteran used when looking for work. Low: 1-2 methods; moderate: methods; 
high: 5 or more me:hods. 

Excluding self-employed or those in family bus:ness. 



The meaning of these differences cannot be interpreted with certainty. The 
employed may have selected fewer, but more effective, methods in their job hunt. More 
probably, those veterans who hi^)pened to be imemployed at the time of the survey had 
been imemployed longer and, therefore, tried a greater variety of job-seeking methods, as 
their sense of urgency to find work increased. 

As we noted earlier (Table IV-2), the disabled veteran who has been unemployed for 
a long period tends to exhibit a moderate preference for methods that involve inter- 
mediaries in the job search process. Also, earlier studies have indicated that as the 
unemployment period lengthens there tend to be periodic surges of job-seeking efforts 
during which a variety of methods are tried. Eventually, the pace of these efforts 
dwindles and a sense of frustration and resignation takes hold. Smce the present study 
was not designed as a longitudinal study, it does not adequately explore this process. 
However, these facets of the job search process are poignantly illustrated in many of the 
letters (Appendix D) sent to the project durector by veterans who felt the need to 
supplement their survey responses with a fuller accoimt of their job-seeking experiences. 

One veteran wrote describing his efforts to find a good job in the three years since 
he left service: "I ran into everything you could imagine just trying to get work to care 
for my family. You ask in your questionnaire what Race was 1. 1 am a Black man. I went 

from gas pumps to Inspector for Motor Vehicles Department of . But looking back 

I know no man anywhere should have to wait three years to get a decent job. Labor 
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unions, newspaper ads, and even State Employment Offices don't really help. You get the 
run around day after day, you go, you look, soon you run out of money, no food, no 
car, then where do you go? For six months after service I tried, and I mean all State, 
city, private, personal, and you name it. This last job I have now was gotten through the 
State Employment Office, and only because some very dear friend knew I needed work." 



JOB-SEEKING ORIENTATION 

In addition to identifying the number and specific kinds of job search methods used, 
we tried to better understand the disabled veterans* basic orientation to job seeking. 
Some of the methods used are clearly institutional in character. The job seeker depends 
on a service organization, either private or public, to provide him with leads to potential 
employers. These institutional modes include the State Employment Service, private 
employment agencies, private veterans organizations, and the VA. 

Other job search methods on the list require more direct action. The job seeker 
must initiate and follow through on a possible job opening without formal assistance 
from an organization. These more independent methods of job seeking include applying 
directly to employers without a referral, getting suggestions from friends or relatives, and 
placing or answering advertisements. 

Disabled veterans were strongly oriented to the more independent forms of job 
seeking-nearly two-thirds of all the respondents used more independent than institutional 
methods. Only 15% of the veterans used more of the institutional methods. The 
remaining 22% used equal numbers of both types. 

Although the severely disabled veteran might be expected to rely heavily on 
institutional methods, this was not the case. His reliance on institutional intervention was 
no greater than that of the moderately or slightly disabled veteran (Table IV-6). 

There are some age differences among veterans who tend to prefer the more 
independent job search methods. Two-thirds of the younger veterans under 30, but only 
half of the veterans 45 and over, were oriented to the more independent methods. The 
older veterans also were more likely to balance their choices of methods between the 
institutional and independent modes (Table IV-6). 

Of the disabled veterans who were working or looking for work during the survey 
year, the employed veterans tended to be somewhat differently oriented to job-seeking 
methods than the unemployed (Table IV-7). Almost two-thirds of the employed showed a 
leaning toward the independent methods, compared with only half of the veterans 
unemployed for more than 12 weeks. Althou^ a majority of each group preferred 
independent methods, the unemployed veterans generally indicated a greater use of either 
a balanced orientation or the institutional route. It should be stated again, however, that 
the unemployed, especially the long-term imemployed, having probably spent more time 
in job seekinj; after leaving the service, had expanded the range of their search to include 
more methods. 



SUMMARY 



Disabled veterans find jobs primarily on their own— by contacting employers 
directly, by following leads from friends, or from want ads. Only one veteran in eight has 
determined that the best way to find a job is through an oi^anization such as the State 
Employment Service, VA, private employment agencies, or private veterans organizations. 
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Table IV^ 

Job-Seeking Orientation,^ by Age and Severity of Disability:*^ 
Veterans Reporting Longest Held Job in 1973*^ 



(Projected Percentage) 





Job-Seeking Orientation 




Age/Severity 


Institutional 


No 


Independent 


Unweighted 


of Disability 


Leaning 


Leaning 


Leaning 


N 


Under 30 










Slight 


14 


20 


66 


1290 


Moderate 


14 


23 


63 


1548 


Severe 


16 


23 


61 


1063 


Total 


15 


21 


65 


3901 


30 to 44 












ID 




oo 


410 


Moderate 


18 


27 


55 


518 


Severe 


19 


27 


54 


284 


Total 


16 


22 


62 


1212 


45 and Over 










Slight 


18 


33 


49 


239 


Moderate 


17 


26 


57 


400 


Severe 


14 


34 


52 


165 


Total 


1 


31 


52 


804 


Total Veterans 


15 


22 


62 


5917 



^Job-seeking orientation refers to methods used when looking for work after leaving the 
mititary: Institutional includes State Employment Service (S6S), private employnr.mt 
agencies, private veterans organizations, and the VA.. Independent includes applying directly 
to employers, getting suggestions from friends and relatives, and placing and answering 
advertisements. 

Severity of disability; Slight - 10*20% combined disability rating; moderate » 30-50%; 
severe » 60*100%. 

Excludes S6tf -employed and those in family business. 



Job searching by severely disabled veterans differs little from that of other dis- 
abled veterans. 

Currently unemployed disabled veterans use more job finding sources than the 
employed. They also tend (especially those unemployed the longest) to rely more on job 
search methods that involve a personal or institutional intermediary. Conversely, they are 
less inclined to favor a direct canvass of employers. 

More young than older veterans rely heavily on friends and relatives, the use of 
advertising, and the VA. The young are also more likely to return to their pre-service 
employer. The older veteran is more likely to seek a second career by using specialized 
methods such as the Clvii IService Register. 
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Table !V7 



Job^eeking Oriontation,^ by Employment Status: 
Veterans in the Labor Force Who Reported Longest Held Job in 1973^ 

(Projected Percentage) 



Employment Status 


Job«Seekin9 Orientation 


Unwaighted 
N 


Institutional 
Leaning 


No 
Leaning 


Independent 
Leaning 


Employed Now 


14 


22 


64 


4325 


Unemployed 12 Weeks or Less 


18 


24 * 


58 


347 


Unemployed More Than 12 Weeks 


22 


28 


51 


133 


Total 


15 


22 


63 


5005 



Job-seeking orientation refers to methods used when looking for work after leaving the 
military: Institutional includes SES, private employment agencies, private veterans organizations, 
and the VA. Independent includes applying directly to employers, getting suggestions from 
friends^r relatives and pkcing and answering advertisements. 

Excludes self*empioved or those in family Siiusiness. 



EXPERIENCES WITH THE STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
KINDS OF DATA COLLECTED 

Among the questions considered in this section are the following: 

(1) Which disabled veterans used the State Employment Service in their search 
for employment? 

(2) To what extent did the veterans identify themselves as disabled to the 
State Employment Service? 

(3) What SES services did the disabled veterans think would be useful in their 
job hunt and to what extent were these services provided? 

(4) To what extent did SES referrals lead to specific job offers? 

Veterans Using the State Employment Service 

All of the disabled veterans who had looked for a job since leaving the service were 
asked the question, "Did you use the State Employment Office to try to find a job?** 
Almost three out of four (73%) said they did, and this proportion hardly varied among 
veterans with different degrees of disability (Table IV-8). Age differences, however, are 
notable. Proportionately, more of the older disabled veterans ^45 years of age and over) 
acknowledged using the SES. 

Among the disabled veterans under 30 years of age, several clear patterns of 
utilization of SES are evident among race and education groupings (see Table IV-9)« Vat 
job seeker with a college degree is somewhat more likdy to have used the SES*-a pattern 
that is consistent for both white and nonwhite veterans* In each educational category- 
except college graduate-however, the nonwhite group somewhat more often mentions 
SES as a source* Of course, these data indicate only the fact of use or nonuse of SES 
since leaving the service* As shown in the previous section, they do not indicate that SES 
was either the method used most often, or the one assessed as most useful for obtain- 
ing employment* 
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Table IV-8 

Used State Employment Service (SES) to Try to Find a Job," 
By Age and Severity of Disability:** 
Veterans Who Looked for Work Since Leaving the Service 

(Projected Percentage and Unweighted N) 





Age 




Severity 
Totals 


Total 
Unweighted 
N 


Severity of Disability 


Ufider 30 


30 to 44 


45 and Over 


% 


1 - 


% 


N 


K 


N 


Slight 


70 


1282 


77 


403 


81 


261 


73 


1946 


Moderate 


71 


1685 


77 


5S8 


80 


462 


74 


2705 


Severe 


67 


1472 


72 


446 


75 


323 


69 


2192 


Age Totals 


70 


4390 


77 


1407 


80 


1046 







•BaMd on responds to the suestion: "Did you u« the Sute Employrnent OHice to try to • 
•^Severity of disability: Slight - 10-20% combined ditability rating: moderate - 30-50%: severe - 60-100%. 



Table IV-9 

Used State Employment Service to Try to Find a Job/ 
By Race and Education for Veterans Under 30 Years of Age: 
Veterans Who Looked for Work Since Leaving the Service 

(Projected Percentage and Unweighted N) 





Race 








White 


Nonwhite** 




Toul 












Education 


UnvMighted 


Education 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Touls 


N 


High School Dropout*^ 


66 


486 


74 


171 


68 


657 


High School Graduate 


64 


1337 


73 


311 


65 


1648 


Attended College^ 


70 


1303 


82 


241 


71 


1544 


College Graduate 


82 


443 


83 


36 


82 


479 


Race Totals 


68 


3569 


76 


759 




4328 



•Based on responses to the question: "Did you use the State Employment Office to try to 

find a job?" . 
«>Nonwhite includes veterans who classified themselves as Black, Spanish-American, Oriental, 

or other. 

CHIgh school dropout indudes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 12th grade." 
<^Attended college applies to those who went to college but did not graduate from a four- 
year college. 
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Identifying Disablement 
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A total of 47% of the veteran respondents acknowledged that SES knew about their 
disability when they were being processed as job seekers; another 20% said they were not 
rated for disability by the VA at the time they sou^t SES help; 16% did not answer this 
question, which leaves a total of 17% of the respondents who categorically stated that 
SES did not know about their disability while they were seeking services there* The 
sli^tly disabled veteran was twice as likely to be anidentified as disabled compared to 
the severely disabled veteran* These data are limited and tenuous, because of the 
unusually hi^ rate of nonresponse; however, it does seem that, at least as the veterans 
perceived it, about 20% of the slightly disabled arid just under 10% of the severely 
disabled were not identified as disabled by SES pen^onneL As a result, they did not 
receive the priorities and program services designed for disabled veterans. 

Also, in each severity category, the young veterans under age 30 were identified as 
having a disability more often than the older veterans (Figure IV-3)* More than two*thirds 
of the young, severely disabled veterans were identified while about one-half of the 
veterans over 30 years of age witli severe disability affirmed that SES knew about their 
disability* This difference could be explained by the age differences in disability type 
shown in Table III-33. Young veterans more often have the orthopedic disabilities which 
can be easily observed* 

Fulfillment of Needs 

The veterans who indicated they used SES in their search for a job were asked 
about six specific kinds of help that might have been useful to them-ranging from help 
in filling out employment office applications to help in contacting employers interested 
in hiring the veteran (Figures IV-4 and IV-5)* They were asked if they needed each of 
these forms of SES assistance and whether they actually received such help* 

There is considerable variation in the veterans' perception about both the kinds of 
SES assistance they thought fhey needed and the assistance they actually received* For 
example, more than four out of five of the veterans visiting SES offices were interested 
in receiving a list of job openings that would help them decide what jobs to apply for 
(Figure IV-4)* However, about half of those wanting this service felt they did not receive 
it* Similarly, advice on how to talk with employers about their disabilities and their job 
experience and abilities was needed by 37% of the visiting veterans, but most (86%) of 
those wanting this help said the SES failed to provide it* 

Three services— information about job training, help in deciding what kind of work 
to look for, and help in contacting employers interested in hiring the veteran-drew 
similar patterns of response* Some three out of five veterans felt the need of such 
services, but about half of those felt they did not actually get the needed service* Help in 
filling out employment office application forms was the one listed service which most of 
the interested veterans acknowledged actually receiving* (In fact, this was the one service 
given to veterans who felt they did not need such help*) 

Perceived employment service needs varied little according to the veterans' degree of 
disability with the exception of the veterans' need for advice on how to talk to 
employers about their disabilities and abilities (Figure IV-5)* Only one-third of the 
di^tly disabled veterans felt thqr needed such help, while almost half of the severely 
<Usabled veterans expressed such a need* In both the slightly disabled and the severely 
disabled groups, however, only one in eight who wanted this help stated that they 
actually received it* 

Help in talking to employers was especially important to severely disabled veterans 
under age 30, more than half of whom expressed a need for it (Appendix Table A-IV-4)* 
However, only one in ten of this group said he actually received it. 
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Veterans Identified as Disabled by State Employment Service * 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ Veterans Using SES to Find a Job*" 

(Projected Percentage) 
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Severity of Disability 

•BtMd on re$pontt$ to th« question: "Did the people at the State Employment Office know of or find out that 
you had a lervict-conntcted disability?" 

^Severity of disability: Sli9ht»10-20% combined diMbility rating; moderate«30-50%; $evere"60-100%. 
^Data on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A.IV-3. 

Figure fV'3 



The felt urgency of this need is further substantiated by comparing the responses of 
veterans who cited many limitations on job-related activities due to their service- 
connected disability with those who cited few or no such limitations (Figure IV-6). As 
would be expected, a majority (53%) of the veterans with many limitations expressed this 
need compared to only 28% of those who said their service-connected disability did not 
limit their activities. As the figure shows, an overwhelming majority of all veterans who 
expressed this need for help with employers said they did not receive it at SES offices. 

To further explore this felt lack of fulfillment for help in talking with employers, 
the younger veterans were divided by both type, and severity of disabUity. The question 
under study was: Do veterans with certain types of disabilities call for this form of help 
more often than others? Because disabled veterans are classified according to an extensive 
list of diagnostic categories, this analysis can be shown in a limited way only, by dividing 
the veterans into three broad groups: those with neuropsychiatric disabilities, those with 
orthopedic problems, and those in al! other diagnostic cat^ories (Figure IV-7). Data are 
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Fulfillmtnt of Needs at Employment Service:* 
Veterans Using SES to Find a Job^ 

(Proftcttd Ptrctntaes) 
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Fulfillment of Needs 

•fiaird on rtipooias to th% question: **Btlow art kinds of htip some peopit get at the State Employnfient Office. 
Ans¥Mtr for each kind of help: Old you need this kind of help when you went to the State Employment Service? Did you 
actually get this kind of h^lp when you went to the State EmploynMnt Servicer* 

°Oata on which this figure is based are presented In Appendix Table A.IV-4. 
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Fulfillment of a Need at the Employment Service- 
Help With Talking to Employers About Disabilities and Abilities,^ 
By Number of Limitations on Activities:^ Veterans Using SES to Find a Job^ 

(Projected Percentage) 
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None 



^Based on responses to the question: "Below are kinds of help some people get at State Employment Offices. 
Answer for each kind of help: Did you need this kind of help when you went to the State Employment Service? Did you 
actually get this help at the State Employment Service?" (advice on how to talk to employer about my disability and my 
abilities) , 

'^A veteran was classified as limited in the specific activity if he checked that he was "moderately" or "very greatly" 
limited in that activity. "Many" is five or more activities, "some' is three or four activities, and "few" is one or two activities. 
^Thedata on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-IV-8. 
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Fulfillment of a Need at the Employment Service- 
Help With Talking to Employers About Disabilities and Abilities,^ 
By Type and Severity of Disability'' for Veterans Under 30 Years of Age: 
Veterans Using SES to Find a Job*^ 
(Projected Percentage) 
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ao.<«H nn resnonscs to the question: "Below are kinds of help some people get at State Employment Offices. 
abilities ). 

^vpe of disability: Orthopedic -.ncludes tjone, muscle and joint injuric. d,.o aisease, and amputations, 
neuropsychiatric includes central and peripheral nervous system damage and disease, and neuroses and psychoses. 
<=Oata on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-l V-9. 
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shown only for the younger veterans under age 30 since there are clearly rather strong 
age biases among the diagnostic categories. This is particulariy true for the **other'* 
diagnostic category, which includes circulatory, respiratory, and other degenerative 
ailments to which the older veterans are especially prone. Veterans with severe disabilities 
expressed the greatest need for help in talking to employers in each of the three 
diagnostic categories. For each disability level those with neuropsychiatric disorders most 
often stated they needed such help. 

The special problems of those with neuropsychiatric disorders in communicating 
with employers are illustrated in the comments made in a letter from a young veteran 
with a 60% disability rating: **I have seizures but ±ey are controlled by medicine. When 
you apply for a job, in any size town, the minute you mention you have seizures, the 
employer automatically says, *We don't have an opening ri^t now but well call as soon 
as we do!* You never get that call . . . Eventually you get wise to this and you never list 
the seizures on the application form, you never tell anyone, and you hope like hell your 
medicine doesn't fail you on the job." 

Rural/Urban Differences in Employment Service 

From the foregoing data, it is apparent that some of the needs of disabled veterans 
were served better than others* These service differences may be a function of localeH;he 
needs of disabled veterans living in metropolitan areas may differ from those living in 
small towns and rural areas. Also, the ability of SES offices to respond to these needs 
may vaxy* For example, a larger complement of personnel and more effective adaptation 
to the needs of the disabled might be expected in metropolitan offices. The offices in 
small cities, on the other hand, may offer a limited, but more personalized, service. 

These possibilities were examined by comparing the disabled veterans' assessments of 
the services they received with the type of areas in which they lived. Surprisingly, needs 
of veterans from major metropolitan and smaller communities proved to be similar, 
although slightly higher proportions of veterans from the less populated areas called for 
help in filling out application forms and for information about job training. With few 
exceptions, the extent to which service needs were fulfilled or unfulfilled also varied little 
among veterans living in various sized communities. A sli^tly higher proportion of 
veterans from small towns and farm areas felt that their need for information about job 
training was not satisfied. Proportionately, too, slightly more veterans from medium-sized 
and small cities— compared to those from either large cities or small towns and farm 
areas^ere not satisfied with the opportunity given them to look over lists of job 
openings. (See Appendix Table A-IV-5). 

Number of Unmet Needs 

In addition to the specific employment service needs that were not met by SES, it 
may be useful to consider the frequency of such failures. Are some groups of disabled 
veterans more likely to have their service needs remain unfulfilled than others? For 
example, veterans with severe disabilities might be expected to require a greater variety of 
services that would be less easily met. Since SES offices typically process and provide 
services to large numbers of the unemployed, they may be less able to provide the 
individualized assistance often required by the severely disabled. One might further 
expect that the older disabled veteran would experience more difficulty in getting the 
range of needed services than the younger. 

To examine such suppositions, the veterans' responses about the services they felt 
they needed but did not receive were summed for each individual. These summations 
distinguished veterans whose stated service needs were well met from those who felt their 
needs were less well, or even poorly, met. Among veterans who differed in age and 
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severity of disability, the older, rather than the younger, veterans reported substantially 
fewer unmet service needs (Figure IV-8). And within each age group there was a modest. 



Number of Unfulfilled Employment Service Needs,^ 
By Age and Severity of Disability:'' Veterans Using SES to Find a Job*^ 
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^Based on responses to the question: "Below are (6) kinds of help some people get at State Employment Offices. 
Answer for each kind of help: Did you need this kind of help when you went to the State Employment Service? Did you 
actually get this help at the State Employment Service?" 

^Severity of disability: Slight (SI.) =10-20% combined disability rating; moderate (Mod.)=30*50%; 
severe (Sev.) =60 -100%. 

^Data on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-IV«10. 

Figure /V8 
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but fairiy consistent direct relationship between severity of disability and reported 
frequency of unmet needs. 

A similarly consistent relationship is apparent among employed and unemployed 
disabled veterans, with higher proportions of the unemployed reporting that many of 
their needs were unmet (Table IV-10). Such a relationship, of course, must be viewed in 
proper perspective. Obviously, the needs of the employed were satisfied, some of them 
by the SES. The unemployed, on the other hand, simply because they were unemployed, 
were much more likely to report unmet service needs. In fact, it seems surprising that the 
differences were not greater. 

Table IV-10 



Number of Unfulfilled Needs at the Employment Service,^ 
By Employment Status: Veterans Using SES to Find a Job 

(Projected Percentage) 



Employment Status 


Unfulfilled Needs 


Unweighted N 


Low (0-1) 


Medium (2-3) 


High <4«) 


Employed 


69 


19 


12 


3261 


Unemployed 


57 


23 


19 


594 


Total 


67 


19 


14 


3855 



^Based on responses to the question: "Below are <6) kinds of help sonoe people get at State Employment 
Office: Answer for each kind of help: Did you need this kind of help when you went to the State Employ* 
n>ent Office? Did you actually get this help at the State Employment Office?" 



Job Offers From ES Referrals 

Since leaving the service, three out of four disabled veterans used the SES in trying 
to find a job (TabIeIV-8). An important question is: How many were actually offered 
jobs as a result of referrals from SES ofiRces, and who among the disabled veterans were 
more likely lo receive offers of work? Some of the differences by age and severity of 
disability are presented in Figure IV-9. Of all the veterans who used the SES while 
looking for work, slightly less than one-third reported getting one or more job offers 
from SES referrals. More of the young veterans received job offers, and among those 
under 30, the slightly disabled reported job offers somewhat more often than the severely 
disabled (38% and 31%, respectively). One-fourth of the veterans in the 30 to 44-year age 
group reported job offers, compared to one-fifth of the veterans in the 45 and older age 
group. As the figure shows, severity of disability was associated with job offers among 
the younger veterans. Among the two older age groups however, the slightly and severely 
disabled arc not significantly different. 

Veterans' responses about SES job offers should be interpreted with caution. Almost 
one-fourth of the respondents did not answer the question, and the better educated had 
the highest rate of nonresponse. This unusually high rate of nonresponse suggests that 
some significant ambiguity was built into the questionnaire item. (See Appendix Tables 
A-IV-6 and A-IV-7.) It seems likely that those who had no referrals from SES skipped 
the item. 
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Received One or More Job Offers From SES Referrals,^ 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ Veterans Using SES to Find a Job^ 

(Projected Percentage) 




Age/Severity of Disability 

^Bated on responses to the question: "Of iJie employers you were referred to by the State Employment Officei 
how many offered you a job?" 

'^Severity of disability: Slight«10-20% combined disability rating; moderate»30-50%; $evere»60-100%. 
*^bata on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-l V-1 1 . 
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SUMMARY 

The majority of disabled veterans have checked with SES as part of their job hunt. 
(Proportions vary slightly according to age, severity of disability, and educational level.) 
Of those visiting SES, one disabled veteran in five was not so identified. Slightly disabled 
and older veterans were especially likely not to be classified as disabled. 

The SES service that veterans wanted most commonly was a list of job openings 
that would help them decide what jobs to apply for. Many veterans also needed joo 
training information, help in deciding what kind of work to look for, and someone to 
help fmd employers interested in hiring them. Only about half of those with such needs 
reported that they actually obtained them. Help in filling out tha SES application forms 
was needed by a minority of veterans, most of whom received it. 
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Advice on how to talk with employers about disability &nd abilities was desired by 
one-third of the veterans, but few of them reported actually getting it The severely 
disabled were more likely to want this help. (Otherwise, the needs of the severely 
disabled were much the same as those of the less disabled veterans.) We find that veterans 
with neuropsychiatric conditions at every disability level are more likely to want help in 
communicating with employers than those with other disorders. Only one veteran in 
three going to the SES to fmd a job reported that he received a job offer from an SES 
referral. In short, the survey shows that while most disabled veterans used the SES to 
look for a job, many failed to get the services they felt they needed. 



RESEARCH STAFF'S OBSERVATIONS OF LOCAL SES 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE PRACTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

In the last section, we discussed how the disabled veterans felt about SES services 
when they went to these offices for help in finding employment. This section describes 
those services on the basis of information and impressions obtained during visits to the 
SES offices by members of the research staff, who visited 21 local employment offices in 
11 states. We talked with the local office manager, the Local Veterans Employment 
Representative (LVER), and in some cases with counselors and interviewers. Also, at each 
office we reviewed a few application cards and counseling records of Vietnam-era veterr.ns 
with service-connected disabilities. 



PROCESSING THE DISABLED VETERAN APPLICANT 

Disabled veterans applying for job assistance at the State Employment Service 
Offices visited were processed the same way as other veterans. They completed an 
application form and were sent to an employment office interviewer. If they so 
requested, they were sent instead to the Veterans Employment Representative (LVER). 
In the smaller offices, all veterans were usually referred to the LVER if possible. A few 
offices, on establishing that the veteran was disabled, always sent this type of applicant 
to the LVER. The applicant was also referred to a counrolor if the interviev;cr or the 
LVER established that he was not ''job ready," or if it was clear that he had a disability 
that was causing serious job-finding problems. The counselor would assign to the disabled 
individual a code number identifying the handicap and would recommend testing or 
training programs. 

In offices with the Job Information Service (JIS) system, the **job-ready** applicant 
usually studied the job listings on his own. He would select openings and then return to 
the interviewer for job referrals, with the interviewer first checking the applicant's basic 
qualifications for the job. In offices without the JIS, the interviewer usually reviewed the 
job listings himself and selected jobs for which the applicant was qualified. 

The procedure for identifying applicants with service-connected disabilities differed 
somewhat from office to office. Usually, SES applications asked whether the individual 
had a handicap. If the applicant marked that he did have a handicap, the interviewer 
would then question the applicant about the disability mentioned to determine whether 
it was service-connected. 

From discussions with employment office managers, it seems that this method of 
identifying disabled veterans would probably result in under-reporting the number of 
service-connected disabled veterans being served. For one thing, many of these veterans 
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do not regard themselves as significantiy handicapped; furthermore^ some would probably 
hesitate to report a handicap for fear of restricting the number of job refenrals. 

Some states request information about service-connected disabilities on the e<nploy- 
ment service application card. The application card for c.ie state asks, ^^Do you have a 
VA rated disability?** Another form even asks if the disability is less or more than 30%, 
and whether the veteran was separated from the service because of the disability. 



PRIORITY SERVICE AND PREFERENCE FOR THE DISABLED VETERAN 

In every SES office visited, the office manager and the LVER stated that their 
policy was to give priority to disabled veterans on job or training referrals. There were 
various systems for implementing this preference, of wh«ch the most effective was 
probably that observed in an employment office with a separate veterans section. This 
section received all job orders one or two days before they were released to the rest of 
the office. 

All SES offices visited reported that since July 1973 they had been flagging the 
records of veterans with disability ratings of 30% or more. These records were then 
separated in the files and given first consideration for new job openings. In every office 
the LVER reported that he checked periodically to be sure that veterans^ preference 
was maintained. 

Federal contractors who submit a mandatory listing of jobs to the employment 
service are required by Executive order to give **special emphasis" to the employment of 
^^disabled veterans and veterans of the Vietnam era.** When asked how employers 
interpreted this ''special emphasis,** employment officer managers and LVERs either 
responded with a ''dont know** or stated that there was no way to determine whethei an 
employer is in fact giving ''special emphasis** to these veterans. It should be noted that 
the Executive order does not define "special emphasis.** 



JOB OR TRAINING SELECTION 

In many cases, the SES offices did not seem to have made a careful analysis to 
determin<^ whether the applicant*s job choice was appropriate to his disability. 
Frequently, information on the disability was incomplete or unclear, and failed to 
indicate how the disability would affect performance of various job activities. Further- 
more, we found only one or two counselors who had access to, or made use of a 
handbook of selective placement for the handicapped. Selection placement handbooks, 
printed and distributed by many State Employment Services, define the genera! principles 
to be followed by the Employment Service in its selective placement of handicapped 
individuals. In such handbooks each disability is usually listed according to the handicap 
code number and name. The handbook generally deHnes and describes the disorder, gives 
clues as to how it can be identified, and points out significant factors to be considered in 
placing individuals with this disability. 

Those applicants found to be "job ready** usually seemed to be referred to jobs 
without further consideration of their physical handicaps. The remainder were referred to 
counselors because they were not "job ready** or were having difficulty finding work. 

A possible reason vihy counselors did not make a more careful examination of job 
selection as it relates to disabilities is that they were commonly instructed not to record 
on the counseling form any judgments about the kinds of work an applicant should or 
should not do. In addition, counselors stated that while they might advise against a 
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certain type of job, tiie applicant's own choice would always be primary in deciding 
whether to make the referral* 

One of the problems in large offices was finding a counselor who was completely 
familiar with a given counseling case, since the applicant was usually referred to different 
counselors / ' om time to time* 

JOB PLACEMENT AND DISABLED VETERANS 

SES offices generally proceeded as follows in helping to place disabled veterans: If 
the veteran was considered qualified for a job opening in which he was interested, he was 
referred to the employer. The referral procedure consisted of writing the information 
about the job, together with the employer's name and address, on a piece of paper and 
giving it to tho applicant. If the applicant wished, the SES interviewer or coxmselor called 
the employer to make an appointment. The counselors usually suggested to a disabled 
applicant that the prospective employer be contacted in advance to advise him of the 
disability, but they did not make such contacts unless authorized by the applicant. 

Based on information on application and counseling records, employment office 
personnel usually received little feedback on the results of referrals, other than whether 
the applicant was hired. Consequently, unless SES offices ^so engaged in job 
development activities, they had little actual knowledge of employer resistance to 
disabled applicants. 

In asking about barriers to the placement of disabled veterans, we learned that 
neuropsychiatric cases were generally the most difficult to place. Also, a job applicant 
with a record of having been in a VA hospital was sometimes stigmatized as a probable 
neuropsychiatric case, alcoholic, or drug user. The physical examinations commonly 
required of job applicants by large organizations were also described as an important 
barrier to the employment of disabled persons. 

Finally, the counseling records of disabled individuals and the discussion of these 
cases with coimselors, indicated clearly that many of those who received counseUng had 
problems and deficits apart from the disability that made it difficult to get a job~-for 
example, lack of education, lack of job experience and skills, and poor job attitudes. 



JOB DEVELOPMENT AND DISABLED VETERANS 

While job placement means referring individuals to jobs listed by employers with the 
employment service, job development involves contacting employers to find possible jobs 
for applicants. Job development is performed by interviewers, counselors, and LVERs. 

Extensive job development efforts were probably discouraged by the syst«*m for 
evaluating and reporting employment offices* work. The system used emphasized the 
number, rather than the quality, of services— number of job placements, number of 
placements in training, the number referred to coimseling. 

Job development efforts were also frustrated occasionally by clients who failed to 
show up for appointments, as well as by those who simply dropped out of the counseling 
without explanation and were not heard from again. In the lattor cases, the assumption is 
that the client somehow found a job on his own or had moved to another locality. 

In the typical large city office, still another factor often operated to discourage job 
development and counseling efforts, namely, the lack of a long-term contact between 
employers and particular employment office personnel. Under the job-bank system, 
employers called in their jobs to the job bank, rather than to a particular interviewer. 
The problem here is this: Since many employers feel there is a certain amount of risk 
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involved in hiring a disabled person, it is particularly important for them to have 
confidence in the employment office interviewer or counselor who refers tlie disabled 
worker. The employer should feel that the employment office interviewer thoroughly 
understands the requirements of the job and is not asking him to assume an unjustified 
risk in hiring the applicant. 

One state was conducting an apparently ideal job development effort for disabled 
veterans. Additional personnel, themselves young disabled Vietnam veterans who were 
quite presentable to the business community, wore assigned to the employment office. 
They were not bound by quotas or numbers of placements and were also firee to spend 
considerable time making personal contacts with employers on individual cases. These job 
developers had additional prestige because they were working directly under the governor* 
Individual case discussions with these men showed how time<:onsuming the development 
of jobs for severely disabled individuals could be, when the objective was not merely to 
place the applicant, but to find the best possible job for him. 

Community size proved to be an important factor in successful job development. 
The job developer in the small community was able to do a more effective job than the 
one in a large community, mainly because in the small community the SES staff had 
tmially maintained personal contacts with many employers in the community. In addi- 
tion, the load of cases requiring job development help was small. Our impression was that 
the LVERs in the big cities were much less knowledgeable about which employers were 
likely to hire handicapped workers than were LVERs in the small communities. 



REFERRAL TO OTHER ASSISTANCE AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Veterans were commonly referred to the VA for information about veterans' 
benefits when the LVER could not provide it. For moderately or severely disabled 
individuals, the State Vocational Rehabilitation Agency was a possible source of addi- 
tional help. In fact, in one of the states visited there seemed to be a particularly close 
relationship between this agency and the employment service* Employment, office inter- 
viewers; and counselors made a practice of referring severely disabled people to the state 
agency for counseling, testing, and assistance in job placement. 

None of the offices we visited reported referring applicants to the national veterans 
organizations, such as the Disabled American Veterans or the American Legion, for 
information on veterans benefits and claims or for help in locating a job. 

SERVICES TO THE LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYED DISABLED VETERAN 

With one exception, employment offices informed us that disabled veterans were 
contacted rmd called in for an interview after they had dra^vn unemployment compen- 
sction for 13 weeks. The interview was intended to determine the veteran's job-finding 
status and to offer any help that he might need. There was no indication that the 
long-term unemployed disabled veteran was assigned a special high priority in getting job 
referrals, or that special intensive job-finding efforts were mounted on his behalf. Several 
LVERs commented that they had found that a high proportion of the long-term 
unemployed were not «ictively interested in finding work. 



REPORTING AND EVALUATING SERVICES TO THE DISABLED VETERANS 

In every office the LVER informed us that he monitored services to veterans by 
looking over application forms and counseling records. While the LVER in small offices 
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was generally very familiar with individual cases of moderately and seriously disabled 
veterans, this was not true in the large offices. This was probably because there were 
fewer cases in the small offices, and the LVER typically interviewed all these individuals 
himself. Furthermore, he tended to have a close working relationship with the counselors, 
vrtiich promoted a free discussion of cases* 

In only one state did the State Veterans Employment Representative (SVER) require 
each office to produce periodically a detailed case-by-case report of services to disabled 
veterans. In evaluating local employment offices, the SVER typically tabulated a few 
applications randomly selected from the file and examined a few counseling cases. One - 
counselor, who said that he was asked to select the counseling cases to be examined by 
the SVER, added, **We know the kind of counseling cases wants to see." In some 
instances, the SVER discussed the implications of his findings with the local office staff. 



SUMMARY 

Services to Disabled Veterans 

Our visits to the 21 public employment offices disclosed the follovdng: 

(1) In each office a disabled veteran who had trouble finding work or who was 
not ready to take a job would talk to a counselor. (In most cases a disabled individual 
who was job ready and who had no obvious problem in finding work would not talk to a 
counselor; instead, he would study the job listings on his own and then be referred by an 
employment service interviewer to openings he selected.) 

(2) The counseloi! assigned a number code to the veteran's handicap and 
considered with him the need for job training and testing with the General Aptitude Test 
Battery. When appropriate, some veterans were referred to training programs. Others 
selected jobs from the listings, in consultation with the couiAselor. In wme cases the 
counselor would telephone the employer to make an appointmetA^ for tJie veteran, but he 
rarely followed up with the employer by telephone after the job interview. 

(3) If there were no suitable job openings in the job listings, the counselor (or 
other SES personnel) canvassed employers by telephone for suitable openings and/or inter- 
views for the disabled job seeker. In some cases, especially in the smaller communities, this 
telephone canvass had been preceded by extensive employer contacts. This gave the SES 
staff an in-depth knowledge of the employer's operations and hiring requirements; at the 
same time, it gave Uie employer confidence that SES applicants would be qualified. There 
were a few SES counselors who maintained a file of employers who had proved interested in 
hiring handicapped individuals. Also, a few SES personnel made personal visits to employers 
as a part of the job development process for disabled veterans. 

Factors Limiting Services 

The following conditions tended to limit the services a disabled veteran received at 
some of the 21 SES offices: 

(1) Because some disabled veterans were not identified as such at the SES 
offices they could not be accorded any of the q>ecial assistance to which they 
were entitled. 

(2) The typical SES staff had little feedback from employers on the disabled 
veterans ' contacts with employers. 

(3) The evaluation of SES work in terms of number of placements and 
referrals, etc., generally discouraged spending extra time in counseling and job develop- 
ment for disabled veterans. Such time-consuming work was not generally well recognized 
by the SES management. 
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(4) SES staff members often lacked the prior contacts with employers that 
provide an in-dcpih knowledge of the employers' operations and requirements. Such 
knowledge supports effective job development efforts by ^ving the employer confidence 
that only generally qualified applicants v^l apply for his job openings. 

(5) Disabled veteran applicants did not always cooperate fiiUy with SES per- 
sonnel; for example, they missed appointments and failed to keep SES staff members 
informed of their employment situation* 

(6) The disabled veteran with job*finding difficulties usually had employment 
handicaps in addition to his disability, such as low education level, lack of job experience 
or training, and a prior employment record showing he held jobs foi tiliort periods 
of time. 

(7) SES personnel commonly believed that many of the long-t^erm unemployed 
disabled veterans were not seriously interested in finding work. 

(8) SES counselors often either did not have available, ot did not use, infor- 
mation relating kinds of disabilities to work limitations. 

(9) SES counselors sometimes were not familiar with, or did not make use of, 
specialized agencies or organizations for handicapped mdividuals in their community 
or state. 



COUNSELING, TRAINING, AND THE ROLE OF 
THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

The disabled veteran has access to a variety of assistance programs, which are 
reviewed and discwcsed elsewhere in this report. A primary form of readjustment 
assistance consists of programs designed to guide the veteran into a Une of work that is 
compatible with the limitations imposed by his disability as well as with his interests and 
aptitudes. Typically, these programs involve counseling, the development of a plan for 
education or training, and some form of subsidy while in school or training. Not all 
disabled veterans use these programs, nor do all who begin them complete the process. 
Hits section describes the disabled veterans' experience with such programs, emphasizing 
how the use of the programs varied among veterans according to their type and severity 
of disability, age, and current employment status. 



COUNSELING 

Of the entire group of disabled veteran respondents, slightly less than 40% 
acknowledged that they received counseling to help them make plans for training, 
education, or work. Age and severity of disability were strongly associated with the 
reception of such counseling {Figure I V-10). The younger veterans sought counseling 
more often than Uic older ones, and the severely disabled oftener than the slightly 
disabled* Some 66% of the severely disabled veterans under 30 received training, 
education, or v/ork-related counseling after leaving the service, compared to about 25% of 
the slightly disabled veterans, 45 years of age and over. These differences are partly 
accounted for by the structure and eligibility requirements of some VA progmms. For 
example, VA Vocational Rehabilitation requires counseling prior to enrollment and is 
ordinarily limited to veterans with a disability rating of 30% or more. 

There were also substantial differences m participation in counseling among veterans 
with neuropsychiatric, orthopedic, and "other" types of disabilities. Among the younger 
veterans under age 30 witti sli^t, moderate, and severe disabilities, higher proportions of 
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Received Counseling to Make Training Plans/ 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ Total Sample^ 

(Proj«cted Ptrcenugt) 




Age Category 

*eutd on rtiponiw to the quwtlon : "Af ttf vou got out of tht ttrvict. did you rcctive counitling to help makt 
plans for training, tducation, or work?" 

^'Stvtrity of dittblUty: Slight-10-20% combined dittbility rating; niod«ratt«30-50%;«tvtri»6(M 00%. 
^timiA CO vitilch this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-IV-12. 

Figun IV-IQ 



those with neuropsychiatric types of disabilities reported receiving training, education, or 
work counseling. (Figure IV-ll). 

With severity of disability held constant, participation in the counseling process also 
varied by race and education (Figure IV-12)- Veterans who designated themselves as 
**non^te** reported more firequent counseling than those who designated themselves as 
white. This applied in each of the three severity groupings. The same general pattern of 
varietion held when veterans were grouped by level of educational attainment. College 
level veterans received counseling somewhat more firequently than high school dropouts 
and high school graduates, and within ^ach educational grouping, the "nonwiiite" 
veterans recorded proportionately more counseling (see Appendix Table A-IV-8)* 
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Received Counseling to Make Training Plans/ 
By Type and Severity of Disability:'' Veterans Under 30 Years of Age'^ 

(Projected Percentage) 



BOr K 



70 



60 



SO 



o. 



30 



20 



10 



Neuropsychiatric Type 
Orthopedic Type 
All Other Disabilities 






Slightly 



Moderately 
Severity of Disability 



Severely 



^Based on responses to the question: "After you got out of the service, did you receive counseling to help you make 
plans for training, education, or work?" 

^Severity of disability: Slight=10-20% combined disability rating; moderate=30-50%; severe=60-100%. 
*^Data on which this figure is based are presented In Appendix Table A-IV'13. 
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Received Counseling to Make Training Plans,^ 
By Race and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age^ 
(Projected Percentage) 




Severity of Disability 

* 

^Based on responses to the question: "After you got out of the service, did you receive counseling to help you 
make plans for training, education, or work?" 

^Severity of disability: Slight=10-20% combined disability rating; moderate=30-50%; severe«60-100%. 

^Data on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-IV-14. 

^Nonwhite includes veterans who classified themselves as Black, Spanish -American, Crfcntal, or other. 
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SOURCES OF COUNSELING 



Of all the veterans who received counseling, 80% cited the VA as a source, 33% 
cited SES, and 10% had gone to private veterans organizations for help. (Some veterans 
reported counseling assistance from more than one source.) The extent to which 
counseling sources were used by veterans in the age and severity of disability groupings is 
shown in Table IV-11. Of the veterans who used the VA as a source, the young, severely 
disabled veterans were the most heavily represented (93%). The older veterans with slight 
disabilities were least likely to have received VA counseling (55%). 

A tendency toward the converse pattern is apparent among veterans receiving SES 
counseling. In all three age groups, veterans with slight disabilities utilized the Employ- 
ment Service more than the other disability groups— for example, 43% of the young, 
slightly disabled as compared to 19% of the young, severely disabled (Figure IV-13). 
Although only 10% of the respondents used private veterans organizations as a counseling 
source, they were predominately veterans with severe and moderate disabilities of all age 
groups (Table IV-11) 



Table IV-11 

Sources of Counseling to Make Training Plans,^ 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ Veterans Receiving Counseling 

(Projected Percentage) 



Age/Seventy of DisabHiiy 


Sources of Counseling 


Unweinhted N 


Veterans 
Administration 


State 
Employment 
Service 


Private 
Veterans' 
Organizations 


Other 


Under 30 












Slight 


75 


43 


8 


11 


435 


Moderate 


89 


29 


12 


7 


960 


Severe 


93 


19 


14 


7 


1184 


30 to 44 












Slight 


73 


42 


7 


14 


114 


Moderate 


83 


29 


8 


13 


254 


Severe 


89 


25 


12 


10 


342 


45 and Over 












Slight 


55 


42 


7 


25 


72 


Moderate 


76 


38 


8 


19 


201 


Severe 


85 


33 


15 


13 


206 


Total - All Veterans 


81 


33 


10 


11 


3768 



^Based on responses to the question. "Where did you get this counseling (to help you make plans for training, 
educaiiv... or vvork)? Check all the places you had counseling." 

Seventy of disability: Slight = 10-20% combined disabhty rating, moderate = 30-50%; severe =60-100%. 
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Received Counseling From the State Employment Service/ 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Receiving Training Counseling 

(Projected Percentage) 




Under 30 30 to 44 45 and Over 

Age Category 



^Based on responses to the question: "Where did you get this counseling (to help you make plans for training, 
education, or work)? Check all the places you had counseling/' 

'^Severity of disability: Slight- 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate=30-50%; sever6«60-100%. 

Figure /V'13 



RESULTS OF COUNSELING 

To assess the results of counseling, the veterans were asked: ''Did the counseling 
result in a plan for education or job training?'' Seventy-two percent said that it did and, 
again, the younger, more severely disabled veterans fared best. There was a consistent 
pattern of diminishing results as age increased and severity of disability decreased 
(Figure IV-14). Eighty-two percent of the severely disabled veterans imder age 30 
reported such a plan; 45% of the slightly disabled veterans age 45 and over reported such 
a plan* It should be noted, however, that the moderately and severely disabled veterans 
tend to be in the VA Vocational Rehabilitation program, which is designed to produce 
such apian* 



COMPLETION OF PLANNED EDUCATION OR TRAINING 

The inquiries about coimseling and planning were followed up by the question: ''Did 
you complete the education or training that was planned?" In the replies, the age r4nd 
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Counseling Resulted in Training Plan/ 
By Age and Severity of Disability :^ Veterans Receiving Training Counseling^ 

(Projected Percentage) 



V^V^i Slightly Disabled 




Age Category 

^Based on responses to the question: "Did the counseling result in a plan for education or job training?" 
^Severity of disability: Slight^l 0-20% combined disability rating; moderate=30-50%;severe=60-100%. 
^Data on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-l V»1 5. 

FigurelV-14 



severity of disability patterns noted so consistently above tended to reverse themselves. 
The older> less severely disabled veterans showed a somewhat higher rate of program 
completion (Table IV-12). This reversal is partly accounted for by the fact that higher 
proportions of both the younger and the severely disabled veterans were still in school or 
training at the time of survey. A higher proportion of the older veterans indicated that 
Ihey never started the programs of training or education planned for them. 
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Table IV-12 



Completed Planned Training,^ By Age and Seventy of Disabiiity:' 
Veterans Whose Counseling Resulted in Plan 



(Projected Percentage) 





Star..'! of Training 




Agfi/S6vertty 


Completed 


Quit 


Still in 


Did Not 


No 


UnvvsiahtMl 


of Disability 


Training 


Training 


Training 


Start Training 


Answer 


N 


Under 30 














Slight 


72 


10 


14 


3 


1 


305 


Moderate 


68 


10 


18 


4 


1 


751 


Severe 


65 


10 


21 


4 


... 


967 


3044 














Slight 


83 


5 


7 


5 


1 


61 


Moderate 


72 


9 


11 


8 




194 


Severe 


69 


9 


15 


7 




257 


45 and Over 














Slight 


83 


2 


4 


12 




37 


Moderate 


66 


8 


10 


13 


4 


124 


Severe 


67 


8 


12 


13 




143 


Totals, All Veterans 


70 


9 


15 


5 


1 


2839 



Based on responses to the question: "Did you complete the education or training that was planned Un post- 
service counseling)?" 

^Severity of disability : Slight » 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate « 30-50%; severe - 60-1 00%. 



PARTICIPATION IN TRAINING OR EDUCATION 

Sometime after leaving the military three out of every five disabled veterans entered 
some program of education or traming. This was true for about two-thirds of the younger 
veterans under 30, just over half of those aged 30 to 44, and about two-fifths of those 
aged 45 and over. Severity of disability did not appreciably affect the rate of partici- 
pation within any of these age groups (Table IV-13). On the other hand, the present 
educational level of the veterans under 30 is stron^y associated with participation in 
some post-service training or education effort (Figure IV-15). College-level veterans, 
^atever the severity of their disability, participated strongly, probably because of the 
academic and collegiate emphasis of the programs. Well over 8 out of 10 college-level 
veterans under 30 reported some post-service training or education. This was true for 
about half of the hi^ school graduates and somewhat less than half of the veterans who 
did not complete high school. Severity of disability was not a significant factor. It neither 
greatly impeded nor enhanced the participation rates among veterans of any educa- 
tional level. 
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Went to School or Took Training After Leaving the Service,^ 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ Total Sample 

(Projected Percentage) 



Age/Severity of Disability 


Went to School/Took Training 


Unweighted 
N 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Under 30 










oiiyni 


67 


32 


-- 


1390 


Moderate 


67 


32 


1 


1839 


Severe 


67 


33 


1 


1772 


Total 


67 


33 


1 


5001 


30 to 44 








442 


Slight 


55 


45 


"" 


Moderate 


53 


46 


1 


602 


Severe 


55 


45 


1 


561 


Total 


04 




1 
1 


1605 


HO dnu v/ver 










Slight 


40 


59 




287 


Moderate 


40 


60 






Severe 


38 


61 


1 


417 


Total 


39 


60 




1223 


Severity Totals 








2119 


Slight 


61 


39 




Moderate 


59 


40 


1 


2966 


Severe 


60 


39 


1 


2750 


Total. All Veterans 


60 


40 




7835 



^Based on responses to the question : "After leaving the Armed Forces, did vou goto 
school (college; high school; vocational; technical; or business school) or take training (on the 
job; farm; apprentice; or other)?" 

•Severity of disability: Slight = 10.20% combined disability rating; moderate = 3060%; 
severe = 60-100%. 



TYPE OF EDUCATION OR TRAINING ASSISTANCE 

There was a high degree of participation in the VA Vocational RehabUitation 
Program by the moderately or severely disabled (those with a combined disability rating 
of 30% or higher), for whom the program is ordinarily reserved. This restriction is 
apparent in Table IV-14, which also shows that the most severely disabled-those with a 
60% or hi^er rating-participated at a substantially higher rate in all age groups. It is also 
evident that participation rates dropped moderately in each succeeding older age group. 

There was a modest difference in participation in the VA Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program among the "white" and "other" veterans (Table IV-15). In each of the three 
severity of disabUity groupings, the "white" veterans had a slightly higher VAVR 
participation rate than the "Other" veterans. For young veterans of severe disability level, 
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Went to School or Took Training After Leaving the Service/ 
By Education and Severity of Disability:^ Veterans Under 30 Years of Age'' 

(Projected Percentage) 




Dropout^^ Graduate College* Graduate 

Education 

«Based on responses to the question: "After leaving the Armed Forces, did you go to school (college; high school; 
vocational; business; or technical) or take training (on-the-job; farm; apprentice; or other)?" 

•^Severity of disability: Slight«10-20% combined disability rating; moderate=30-50%; severe*60-1 00%. 
^Data on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A-IV-16. 
^High school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 12th grade." 
^Attended college applies to those who went to college but did not graduate from a four-year college. 

Figure IV*15 
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Table IV-14 



Type of Schooling or Training Assistance.^ 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Who Took Post Service Schooling or Training 



(Projected Percentage) 



Age/Severity 
of Disability 


Type of Assistance 


Unweighted 
N 


Veterans 
Adminlstra* 

tion Voca* 
tional Reha* 

bilitation 


Other 


No Answer 


Under 30 










Slight 


/ 


sU 


«3 
O 


933 


Moderate 


39 


54 


7 


1233 


Severe 


60 


31 


9 


1181 


30 to 44 










Slight 


# 


•3 1 


4 


244 ■ 


Moderate 


35 


56 


10 


321 


Severe 


tiA 


o/ 


n 


306 


45 and Over 










Slight 


7 


87 


6 


116 


Moderate 


26 


68 


9 


208 


Severe 


48 


41 


10 


159 


Severity Totals 










Slight 


7 


90 


4 


1293 


Moderate 


37 


56 


8 


1762 


Severe 


58 


33 


9 


1646 


Total, All Veterans 


22 


73 


6 


4701 



^Based on responses to the question: "Under what type of assistance did you go to 
school or take training after your Armed Forces service?" 

''Severity of disability: Slight" 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate- 
30-50%; severe =60-1 00%. 



college level veterans in training tended to be in the VAVR program, while those below 
college level tended to be in other programs (Table IV-16). 



SUMMARY 

Vocational counseling-T)reponderantly from the VA~-was received by two out of 
five disabled Vietnam*era veterans, most often the young and more severely disabled. 
(For the slightly as well as severely disabled veteran, the VA was the most frequent 
counseling source, but slightly disabled veterans frequently reported counscUng by the 
Employment Service.) Among the various groups of young veterans, those who had a 
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Table IV-15 

Type of Schooling or Training Assistance," by Race and Severity of Disability:'' 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Who Took Post-Service Schooling or Training 

(Protected Percentage) 



Race/Severity of Disability 


Type of Assistance 


Unweighted 
N 


Veterans 
Administration 

Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


Other 


No Answer 


White 










Slight 


7 


90 


3 


790 


Moderate 


41 


53 


7 


981 


Severe 


61 


30 


9 


966 


Total 


23 


73 


5 


2737 


Nonwhite^ 










Slight 


6 


88 


7 


128 


Moderate 


34 


58 


9 


231 


Severe 


55 


37 


9 


194 


Total 


22 


70 


8 


553 



^Based on responses the question: "Under what type of assistance did you go to school or 
take training after your Armed Forces service?" 

^verity of disability: Slight » 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate « 30-50%; 
severe =» 60-100%. 

^onwhite includes veterans who classified themselves as Black, Spanish«American, Oriental, or other. 



neuropsychiatric condition, or were "nonwhite," or had attended college, were more 
likely to have been counseled. Most veterans, especially the young and more severely 
disabled, reported that their vocational counseling resulted in a plan for training 
or schooling. , . 

After leaving service, three out of five disabled veterans participated in some trauimg 
or schooling. Training was more common among the younger veterans, particularly those 
at the college level, 80% of whom participated in posteervice training. (Less than half of 
the high school dropouts had post-service training.) Among severely disabled veterans, 
those at college level were usually in the VA Vocational Rehabilitation Program, which 
tends to be collegeK)riented. Those below college level tended to obtain training from 
other sources. 

Judging from their severe employment problems, the high school dropouts were 
the disabled veterans most in need of counseling and traming. Yet this group had 
the lowest participation rate in counseling and training programs. And high school 
dropouts, especially those with slight and moderate disabilities, who did participate 
in training were likely to be involved in programs other than the VA Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program. 
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Table 1V16 



Type of Assistance for School or Training,^ 
By Severit/ of Disability^ and Education: 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Who Received 
Post-Service Schooling or Training 



(Projected Percentage) 



Severity of 
Disabitity/Education 


Type of Assistance 


Unweighted 
N 


v/cterans 
Admin. 
Vocational 

R&hAhilifatinn 


Other 




oiignt UisaDiiity 










High School Dropout ^ 


6 


84 


11 


67 


High School Graduate 


8 


89 


3 


297 


College 


7 


90 


3 


554 


Moderate Disability 










High School Dropout 


38 


56 


6 


132 


High School Graduate 


35 


61 


4 


361 


College 


41 


50 


8 


719 


Severe Disability 










High School Dropout 


47 


41 


•? 


133 


High School Graduate 


54 


36 


10 


307 


College 


65 


28 


7 


720 



*Based on responses to the question: "Under what type of assistance did you go 
to school or take training after your Armed Forces service?" 

''Severity of disability:. Slight" 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate- 
3050%: severe«60-100%. 

^igh school dropout Includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "i^ss 
than 1 2th grade/' 



COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE as, EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 



In the fall of 1967, the Bureau of Employment Security issued a revision to 
the Employment Security Manual detailing an agreement of cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration (see DOL/BES Manual Transmittal Letter No. 1090, 
September 19, 1967). The agreement described was actually an updated version of a 
1954 agreement designed to assist returning veterans of the Korean conflict. The 
purpose of the agreement was to provide for "the more efficient achievement in the 
local communities of a high level of service to veterans without unnecessary duplication, 
firagmentation, or delay/* 



The precise details of the agieement fill several pages of the Employment Security 
Manual, but the following is a fairly complete summary: 
The Veterans Administration agrees to: 

1* Refer veterans to the Employment Service for job placement or 
information* 

2. Provide the Employment Service with information about services 
offered veterans the Veterans Administration. 

3. When requested, provide the Employment Service with information 
about specific veterans concerning physical or mental capacities, or 
other information relevant to job placement. 

4. Work with the Employment Service to promote the vocational adjust- 
ment of veterans. 

The Employment Service agrees to: 

1. Refer disabled veterans to the Veterans Administration for vocational 
rehabilitation services in cases where the veterans are having great 
difficulty in obtaining or holding employment 

2. Provide job counseling and placement services for veterans referred by 
the VA, and to notify the VA when such individuals are placed. 

3. Refer to the VA veterans interested in applying for benefits prescribed 
by Title 38 of the U.S. Code. 

4. Provide the VA with information on existing or potential vocational 
training opportunities. 

5. Refer children of deceased or totally disabled veterans to the VA for 
information about educational benefits. Also refer other survivors who 
may be eligible for benefits. 

6. Work with the VA to promote vocational adjustment of veterans. 

U.S. VETERANS ASSISTANCE CENTERS 

One of the objectives of the study was to review the working relationship between 
the Employment Service and the Veterans Administration. In order to do this we 
arranged visits to U.S. Veterans Assistance Centers (USVAC)— 11 in all— in each state 
where we visited local employment offices. 

USVACs are usually the primary point of contact between the VA and the 
Employment Service at the state and local levels. They were established in 1968 by a 
Presidential Directive which called for the development by the VA of one^top assistance 
centers where veterans would be able to obtain counseling and information about their 
veterans* benefits. The focus was on the immediate needs of the returning veteran. The 
lISVACs were to maintain contacts with agencies of the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments to which veterans could be referred for specific services beyond the mission of the 
VA. These contacts were also to be used as a convenient network for the exchange of 
information relevant to the needs of the veteran. Today, there are over 70 USVACs-at 
least one in each state, and one each in Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. 



SES/VA INTERACTION 

Our talks with USVAC and local Employment Service personnel provided us vrith 
many examples of ES/VA cooperation in efforts to assist veterans in their readjustment 
to civilian life. The closest and most visible coDaboration between the two agencies was 
the assignment of an Employment Service interviewer or counselor at the USVAC. Most 
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of the USVACs we visited had this arrangement, thou^ the amount of time this service 
was available varied from one day a week to every day. The counselor or interviewer 
provided job bank* information to the veteran along with other employment service 
information. It seems that this arrangement would tend to promote interagency com- 
mimication if simply because of the interviewer*s frequent personal contacts with 
VA personnel. 

Another form of interaction between the ES and the VA occurred in the case of 
veterans who had received unemployment compensation for 13 weeks. The names of 
these veterans are sent to the closest USVAC. Upon receipt of the names, the USVAC 
sends a letter to each veteran inviting him to come in for counseling and assistance in his 
job hunting effort. It was pointed out to us that the USVAC has a very low response rate 
for these letters. It was reported at one point that the rate of response was less than 
10%. The major points of criticism against the letters were their formality and length. 

We were not informed of any cooperation betweenjhejw^^ 
employment of these long-ternijmemployed-vetersChXTirsome cases employment office 
managers did not know wharthe USVAC did with the names sent from the ES. 

We found that there were many informal or indirect referrals between the agencies. 
The veteran would be advised xo go to the ES for job or training help, or to the USVAC 
for assistance with veterans benefits. There seemed to be few direct referrals between the 
agencies, that is, a referral where a phone call would be made from one office to the 
other to give information about the client and to arrange an appointment for him. For 
disabled veterans counseled by both VA and ES, we learned of few instances of 
collaboration between ES and USVAC counselors, though counseling information was 
occasionally shared. 

During our visits to the ES and USVAC offices we noted an overlap in services 
provided for veterans. Usually both the USVAC and ES offices have ES job bank 
information. In some cities both offices perform job development, and both offices have 
counselors. The USVAC obtains additional job listings from employers. Some of these are 
solicited and others are volunteered by employers who are looking for veterans tc fill job 
vacancies. Some employers specifically ask for disabled veterans. The ES/VA agreement 
requires the VA to transmit job listings to the Employment Service, but many eiaployers 
request this not to be done. In at least one USVAC we visited this request was honored. 



ES AND VA HOSPITAL INTERACTION 

We found two types of interaction between the ES and VA hospitals. The most 
frequent type of collaboration was the transfer of medical records of veterans from the 
hospitals to the Employment Service. Several ES counselors remarked that there was no 
problem in obtaining a veteran's medical history. However, many complained that such 
records were written in medical terminology and often were not interpretable by laymen. 
A medical dictionary was often needed in order to fully understand a case history. VA 
personnel were reported to be unwilling to complete the employment office form which 
requires a rating of the disabled individual's ability to perform specified activities. 

We also found it was not uncommon to have ES personnel visit at the VA hospital 
to interview and counsel patients who were to be discharged. However, in this type of 
collaboration the frequency of visits made by the ES personnel varied from city to city. 
The frequency ranged from a once-a-jnonth visit paid as a formality by the ES, to more 
than weekly visits, during which in-depth conferences were held between VA and ES 
personnel to discuss particular cases of men soon to be released from the hospital. 
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K AND THE VA VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

There waj^ generally little interaction between the VA Vocational Rehabilit::tion 
Program (VAVR) and the Employment Service. In part this could be due to the different 
populations served by the two programs. In the states visited by our researcli team, it was 
learned that the majority of veterans receiving training under the VAVR are enrolled in 
colleges, while the noncoUege-oriented veterans were assisted primarily by the Employ- 
ment Service. 

Disabled veterans not interested in a college program often choose to use state- 
supported vocational training or MEWA (Manpower Development and Training Act) 
programs with support from the GIBill. This is because a veteran enrolled in such 
vocational training with nominal tuition will get more money under the GIBill than 
under the VAVR program. The fact that the ES and the VAVR programs tend to deal 
with somewhat different populations suggests why the ES makes few referrals to the 
VAVR program and why the VAVR program does not use the ES for placement of many 
of its trainees. It is generally found that college-trained individuals are unlikely to make 
frequent use of the public employment service as a means of job finding. 

With respect to on-the-job training programs under VAVR, however, collaboration of 
the VA and ES would appear to be especially important. A few exainples of such 
collaboration were cited, but it was our impression that these were the exception rather 
than the rule. 

The names of individuals who are nearing completion of VAVR training programs 
and who need and want placement help are supposed to be sent by the VA to the 
Employment Service. However, ^his did not seem to occur with any frequency. VA 
officials said that such placement assistance was occasionally provided by the ES, but 
they had no statistics on how often. Although the VA conducts a sbc-month follow-up 
study on all veterans trained under the VAVR program, no questions are asked about job 
placement sources. Thus the number of these veterans placed by the ES is not known. 

One assistance officer indicated that VAVR clients usually find jobs with the 
assistance of their college placement officer or, in the case of those in on-the-job training 
programs, they continue working for the company that trained them. 



SUMMARY 

From our visits to ES offices and IJSVACs in 11 states, we concluded tiiat the 
cooperative agreement between the ES ;md VA is not being fully implemented. We did 
note many examples of the VA and ES working together to assist di.sabled veterans, and 
the level of cooperation between the two agencies varied ftrom one state to another. We 
judged that in most states we visited, ES and VA actions tended to be deficient in 
the following: 

e Working together lo assist long-term unemployed disabled veterans. 

« Exchanging information on those veterans served by one agency but who go 
to the other agency for assistance. (There also appeared to be a deficiency 
among the counselors of both the VA and ES in interacting with each other 
when a counselor from each organization worked with the same dis- 
abled veteran.) 

• Joint planning of on-the-job training (OJT) for disabled veterans. 

• VA tmnsmiSi;ion to ES of the names of those completing VAVR training. 

• Completion by VA medical personnel of phvsical capacity reports requested 
by ES counselors for dbable<l veterans. (These reports indicate how the 
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veteran's disabUity affects his ability to perform activities. Often copies of 

the medical records are sent instead.) 
This lack of interaction could partly be explained by differences in the kinds of 
disabled veterans each usually works with. The VAVR program, in the states we visited, 
mostly enrolls veterans for college training while training available through ES is primarily 
directed to noncoUege-level individuals. Also, those veterans finding jobs through the ES 
tend to be below college level in education. 



THE ROLE OF PRIVATE VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 
IN ASSISTING DISABLED VETERANS 

Private veterans organizations offer assistance to disabled veterans in a numbei of 
ways, ranging from helping veterans with their claims with the Veterans Administration 
to educating the public on the needs of disabled veterans and lobbying for legislation to 
assist disabled veterans. 

Table IV-17 summarizes information about major pri\'ate veterans organizations in 
the U.S. (A complete roster of U.S. veterans organizations would include many more). 

Table IV-17 



Information on Major Private Veterans Assistance Organizations^ 



Name 


Year Founded 


Staff 


Membership 


Number of 
Chapters 


American Legion 


1919 


300 


2,700,000 


16,100 


American Veterans Committee 


1943 


4 


25,000 


0 


Am Vets 


1944 


23 


250,000 


1,600 


Blinded Veterans Association 


1945 


3 


1,600 


0 


Catholic War Veterans 


1935 


b 


120,000 


b 


Disabled American Veterans 


1921 


160 


377,000 


1,972 


Disabled Officers Association 


1919 


3 - 


6,000 


22 


Jo.vhh War Veterans 


1896 


23 


105,000 


u 












Veterans 


1968 


6 


6,000 


200 


Paralyzed Veterans of America 


•945 


b 


8,000 


26 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 


1899 


250 


1,750,000 


10,000 


Veterans of World War 1 


1949 


b 


182,000 


2,760 



^Source of information for all except NACV: Encyclopedia of Associations, 8th Edition, vol. 1, National Organiza- 
tions of the U.S., pp. 1045-1063, Gale Research Compary. Detroit, 1973 (15). NACV is not listed here. Information on 
NACV was provided by its president. 

^No information ;)vailable. 



The two giants among veteran? organizations are the American Legion and ♦he 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, each of which has chapters in over 10.000 communities. Third 
in size is the Disabled American Veterans (DA V) which has about 2,000 chaptf^rs, 
followed by the Am Vets v.ith 1»600 chapters. It is a very small community, indeed, that 
does not have a chapter of at least one veterans organization. These organizations have 
social and fraternal purposes as well as veteran assistance objectives. An official of the 
American Legion commented, "Most people join the Legion for social reasons. The 
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problem then is to educate them to an interest beyond the social aspects of Legion work 
to the program aspects." 

The smallest veterans' associations are dedicated to special interests and problems 
among veterans. The interests of veterans with specific kinds of disabflities are served by 
the Blinded Veterans Association, the F^yzed Veterans Association, and the Disabled 
Officers Association. The American Veterans Committee gives specisd attention to the 
civil rights of servicemen and ex-servicemen* The National Association of Concerned 
Veterans is an organization of young veterans focusing on the problems of young 
Vietnam-era veterans, especially in the areas of education and training. (This oi^anization 
is not to be confused with the Vietnam Veterans Against the War.) 

Disabled veterans said they turned to private veterans organizations as one source of 
counseling and for help in making plans for training, education or work. Of those who 
mentioned getting counseling, one in ten cited a private veterans assistance organization 
as a source. AU of the lai^er veterans oi^anizations and many of the smaller ones 
maintain iiill-time service officers in each state located in or near the state VA offices. 
The DAV, for example, has a staff of 260 trained, full-time service officers throu^out 
the U.S. Service officers are trained to give expert assistance and advice concerning 
veterans benefits and to help the veteran with his claims with the VA. At each chapter or 
post, questions about benefits and claims are typiceily handled by a volunteer who is a 
member of the post and is guided by a service officers' manual. Questions which can't be 
satisfactorily answered from the manual are referred to the professional service officers at 
the state level. Therefore, for virtually every disabled veteran, advice and information on 
veterans' benefits and claims are as near as the VFW hall. Legion hall or DAV office 
within his own community. Considering the availability of help from private veterans 
organizations, it is surprising that so few veterans go to these organizations for help. 

The counseling which private veterans organizations give is chiefly that of help with 
veterans benefits and claims. From our discussions with DAV service officers it appears 
that service officers occasionally do get involved in vocational counseling with those 
coming for help with their veterans benefits, but sur': service officers are generally not 
trained nor intended to serve as vocational counselors. The service officers of the 
Paralyzed Veterans and the Blinded Veterans are concerned with the total rehabilitation 
of the veteran. 

The private veterans associations were used in the job search by a few disabled 
veterans. Of those employed in 1973 one in fifteen said they had consulted these 
organizations when looking for work. As a rule, the service office*' '^ccs not act as a job 
counselor or make job referrals, but individual chapters of some veteran oi^anizations do 
carry out job placement activities on behalf of veterans. For example, individual 
American Le^on posts have organized job fairs where employers tell veterans about job 
openings. Some Legion posts have set up job placement answering services. Employers use 
the service to call in openings, and veterans use it to learn of suitable job openings. At 
each Legion post a volunteer acts as employment chairman. He receives information 
about veterans looking for jobs and informs the members of these job seekers. The 
Paralyzed Veterans Association also helps its members find employment. It keeps in 
touch with those members looking for jobs and the type of work they want and then 
seeks prospective employers. 

Veterans organizations are not only a source of counseling and unemplojrment aid to 
individual veterans, but they also carry out a number of other activities designed to 
improve the employment prospects of disabled veterans. These activities include: 

• Educating their membership concerning employment and employabQity of 
disabled veterans through articles in their newsletter and programs at their 
conventions. — 




• Recognizing employers of handicapped veterans and outstanding handicapped 
veterans employees. 

• Serving on special committees (for example, governors' committees or the 
President's committee) concerned with employment of the handicapped. 

• Testifying before legislative committees about the special needs of disabled 
veterans and lobbying for legislation to improve assistance to disabled 
veterans. 

• Training State Employment Service counselors on the needs of special groups 
of disabled veterans, for example, paralyzed veterans. 

• Promoting the hiring of disabled veterans by contacting lai^e employers, 
including government agencies. 

• Monitoring the operation of ES and VA programs for disabled veterans and 
pointing out deficiencies. 

• Acquainting college administrators with the special needs of disabled veterans 
who are students. 

Except for the first activity mentioned, those activities have been mostly carried out 
by the organizations of disabled veterans (DAV, BVA, PVA, DOA). 

EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF DISABLED VETERANS ACCORDING TO 
STUDIES BY VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 

Studies of the employment situation of disabled veterans have been carried out by 
the Disabled American Veterans, The Blinded Veterans Association, and the Paralyzed 
Veterans Association. The Disabled American Veterans carried out a mail survey of 
employment of purple heart recipients and found that over half of those responding had 
no job and that the majority of respondents wanted either a job or a different job. A 
survey of blinded veterans conducted by Mr. Dennis Wyant of the Blinded Veterans 
Association found that only one in five had a job. Mr. Wyant reported that in his many 
dealings with blinded veterans he could not recall a single case where a blinded veteran 
obtained a job simply by filling out an employer's application form. Mr. Frank DeGeorge 
of the Paralyzed Veterans Association reports that only 18% of the paraplegic veterans 
are employed. 

The rehabilitation of the veterans with spinal ccrd Injuries was recently discussed by 
Mr. DeGeorge in testimony during hearings before the House Veterans Affairs 
Comriuttee* (16). His discussion points out the many barriers existing to the successful 
rehabilitation and employment of this kind of severely disabled veteran. 

The following are portions of Mr. DeGeorge's verbatim comments at those hearings: 

'The rehabilitation of a spinal cord injured individual is a long and arduous 
process. The psychological trauma that accompanies this disability is of such a 
magnitude that it is a disability within itself 

" Professional counselors are needed to evaluate the capabilities and 

interests of this individual and to make him aware of his strengths. Once this is 
accomplished and the veteran has planned his route of rehabilitation, the counse- 
lor must coordinate between the doctors, therapist, educators and the SCI 
veteran and his family a full program that will serve the best interest of 
tha veteran. 



' Hearings before the Committee on Veterans Affairs, House of Representatives, 93rd Congress, 
2nd Session, Recommendations of Veterans Organizations, 1974. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1974 (16). 



"This is not the situation we find within the VA today. The emotionally 
strained patient is jousted from one VA department to another. First, there is 
the physician oriented towards the patient's health needs but generally unaware 
of the psychological or vocational needs. Then the psychologist takes over testing 
the patient, categorizes and catalogues him into a file that may possibly never be 
seen again. Following the psychologist comes a training officer who will march 
before the veteran a list of schools acceptable by the Veterans Administration for 
training, seldom if ever taking into account the patient's interests, abilities or 
whether or not the facility is accessible to his wheelchair. If and when the 
veteran does go for retraining or education, only on rare occasions does he ever 
see his training officer and then only to make sure he is still taking the proper 
number of hours and not cheating the VA. Upon completion of training he is 
totally on his own for there is minimal or no provision through the VA to help 
him secure a job. Considering all these factors it is not difficult to understand 
the high rate of unemployment anrK)ng the seriously disabled veteran population, 
'To correct the employment dilemma we suggest that the VA employ at 
least one SCI veteran where Spinal Cord Injury Centers are located. In the entire 
VA and 170 VA Hospital system, it is our understanding 27 SCI veterans are 
employed. These are VA quotations. Just the same these figures are unaccept- 
able. . • . The deficiencies to provide active vocational rehabilitation programs to 
the physically disabled are evident, as clearly demonstrated by the fact 
that • . . 85% of spinal cord injured veteran patients discharged from the National 
Spinal Cord Injured Center at the Stoke Mandeville Hospital in Aylesbury, 
England, are employed either on a full time or part time basis, {that is to say 
before their present crisis). In ibis country only 18% of our paraplegic veterans 
are so employed. Now simply because one is employed or not does not neces- 
sarily prove that one is not productive in his or her own way. However, these 
figures indicate something in the care of paralyzed veterans is not provided in the 
area of training or incentive to those who could or would accept employment. 
The time has come where it must be realized that Social Security, Pension and 
Welfare programs are needed for those who cannot reenter society in a 100% 
capacity. Unfortunately, these programs are so structured as to prohibit or 
preclude reentry by many as they will lose more than they may gain in their 
attempts to make good." 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE FOR DISABLED VETERANS 

A disabled veteran may require various kinds of employment assistance: help in 
deciding on an occupational goal and planning how to achieve that goal, assistance in 
obtaining training and other preparation to enter the occupation, and help in finding a 
job. The investigation concentrated on the State Employment Service as an agency for 
assisting disabled veterans. The VA and the private veterans* organizations were also 
studied, especially as these organizations interact with the State Employment Service. 

Most disabled veterans checked with the SES as part of their job hunt. Generally, 
they went there to look over job listings to see if t^.ere were any openings which they 
might want to apply for. One disabled veteran in three among those going to SES said he 
obtained vocational counseling at the public employment ofdce. The slightly disabled 
veterans were most likely to report such counseling at the SES. 

Even though most disabled veterans went to SES to try to find a job, few 
considered SES to be their most useful source for locating jobs. (Long-term unemployed 
veterans, however, are especially likely to rely on SES for finding jobs.) Several factors 
account* for the long standing of SES as a job source. Most disabled veterans, even the 
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severely disabled, find jobs on their own by contactins employers directly or by 
following up leads furnished by friends. Furthermore, only one disabled veteran in three 
going to the SES to find a job reported that he got a job offer as a result of a SES 
referral. In addition, many veterans were disappointed with the information and advice 
they received from SES personnel. The majority of veterans going to SES indicated they 
needed job training information, or help in deciding what type of work to look for, or 
someone to contact an employer to find those interested in hiring them. About half of 
those who wanted each kind of help felt that they did not get this help at SES. 

Severely disabled veterans gave reports similar to the reports of all disabled veterans 
on their job-finding methods and the extent to which the SES met their needs for 
employment help, with two exceptions. Severely disabled veterans indicated a someMiiat 
greater number of needs unmet by the SES than did the slightly disabled. Also, a higher 
proportion of the severely disabled indicated they needed advice on how to talk to 
employers about their disability and their abilities. Of those wanting this kind of help 
with employers, very few reported getting it firom the SES (less than one in ten). Those 
with a neuropsychiatric disability especiaUy indicated they wanted such help in communi- 
cating with employers. 

Reasons for Lack of Job Help for Disabled Veterans 

Disabled veterans of the Vietnam-era are assigned top priority for SES services. Why. 
then, does the SES fail to give so many disabled veterans the job help the veterans 
believe they require? The visits of the research staff to 21 Employment Offices in 11 
states showed a niunber of likely reasons: 

• Some disabled veterans are not identified as disabled by the SES when they 
register. According to the mail survey of veterans, about one severely dis- 
abled veteran in ten is not categorized as disabled by SES. 

• In spite of the top priority accorded disabled veterans, SES offices often do 
not have the resources to provide the number or kinds of services needed. 
Also, the evaluation of SES work in terms of number of placements, 
referrals, etc., generally discourage spending extra time in coimseling and job 
development for disabled veterans. Such time-consuming work was not 
generally well recognized by the SES management, we were told. 

• Under the SES system, those who are identified as job ready received the 
first level of service which consists essentially of the applicant's looking over 
job listings and being referred to openings by an interviewer. Those identified 
as not job ready are considered for further job help such as testing, training, 
and counseling. It is likely that many disabled veteran applicants are 
categorized as job ready and therefore are not given the more extensive SES 
help they desired. As a correction to this kind of oversight the local veteran 
employment representative (LVER) has the responsibility of exercising func- 
tional supervision to make sure that veterans coming to this office get 
needed services. Some LVERs attempt to interview every disabled vet- 
eran applicant. 

• SES staff members often lack adequate contact with employers which v/ould 
provide them an in-depth knowledge of the employers' operations and 
requirements. Such knowledge supports effective job development efforts by 
assuring the employer that only generally qualified applicants will apply for 
his job openings. Tliis type of employer contact is especially important in 
the case of a disabled applicant, since the employer usually believes tha^ he 
may be asked to assume an unjustified risk in hiring a disabled applicant. 
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• Employment Office personnel usuaUy receive little feedback on the results of 
referrals, other than whether or not the applicant is hired. Consequently, 
unless SES offices also engage in job development activities they have little 
actual knowledge and understanding of employer resistance to dis* 
abled applicants* 

• Disabled veteran applicants who are identified as needing counseling are 
assigned to any available counselor. In large offices it is not uncommon for 
one veteran to deal with several different counselors* In these instances it is 
difficult to locate one counselor who is completely familiar with this 
coimseling case. 

• SES personnel who deal with disabled veterans often do not have access to 
or do not use written guidelines for selective placement of the handicapped* 
SES counselors generally express the view that the applicant selects openings 
suitable for himself. 

• Those disabled veterans selected for ES counseling because of their job- 
finding difficulties usually have other problems and deficits in addition to 
their disability that make it difficult for them to obtain and hold a good 
job— for example, lack of education, lack of job experience and skills, and 
poor job attitudes. 

• The executive order calling for "special emphasis" in the hiring of disabled 
veterans and Vietnam-era veterans has little meaning to employers. SES 
personnel (as well as employers) cannot explain how to determine whether 
or not an employer has given "special emphasis" to a particular disabled 
veteran applicant. 

• Optimum service to disabled veterans by the SES in many instances requires 
cooperation between the VA and the SES, but the cooperative agreements 
between the SES and the VA are not well implemented in some respects. In 
general, SES and VA staff send veterans to the other agency for help, if 
appropriate. But for those veterans served by both SES and VA, there is 
seldom a full exchange of information between agencies and joint planning 
and action to assist the veteran. Joint planning between SES and VA appears 
to be especially important for on-the-job training for those in the VAVR 
program, and for assisting long-term unemployed and helping those released 
irom VA hospitals to find suitable work. However, we found that ES-VA 
collaboration in these cases was the exception rather than the prevail- 
ing practice. 

When SES counselors were asked about their relationship to the private veterans 
organizations such as VFW, American Legion, and DAV they responded that they were 
members of these organizations. However, in no instances had a SES counselor sent a 
veteran to one of these oi^anizations for information about veterans* benefits, even 
though all veterans* service oi^anizations are equipped to provide such information. A 
few of the disabled veterans surveyed did indicate they had gone to these organizations 
for counseling. The organizations have full-time service officers who assist veterans with 
their VA benefits and claims. In addition, they carry out a number of activities to 
promote employment of disabled veterans, such as pointing out deficiencies in SES and 
VA programs, influencing legislation concerning veterans, and recognizing outstanding 
employers of disabled veterans. 
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Chapter V 



THE EMPLOYER AND THE DISABLED VETERAN 



Ultimately there is only one body of individuals with the power to grant the 
disabled veteran a chance to be self-supporting—the nation's employers. The employer's 
conscience and good faith serve as the disabled veteran's last court of appeals. The letters 
received from disabled veterans and the interviews conducted with them m£ike it unmis- 
takably clear that their greatest desire is simply to be allowed a chance to earn a living. 

A young veteran with a severe disability commented: 

"There were some (employers) that were looking for slave labor. 
I could have the job for .75-$1.00 an hour. They felt that as I was 
getting compensation which was public money that I didn't have to 
be paid like other people. 

"I have been active in the D.A.V. since I left the service and 
have had the opportunity to talk with many Vietnam veterans and 
have found that my situation was not unique. It seems that some 
even had to hide the fact that they were veterans, say nothing about 
their disability, in order to get a job. 

"There is a need to change the status of the disabled veteran in 
such a manner that he does not carry the stigma of disabled. I have 
heard many of them say 'I don't want to be a disabled veteran, I just 
want to be a man'." 

" In this chapter we will try to find the extent to which the employer is willing to 
give the disabled a chance to earn a living consistent with his abilities. We will examine 
the experiences and attitudes of employers and review some of the experiences of 
disabled veterans in dealing with employers. 

The discussion will cover employment procedures and requirements and reported 
discrimination b:;j>eu on disability. We will examine the veterans' own feelings about why 
they are having difficulty in finding work and will look at reasons given by employers for 
not hiring disabled persons. We will discuss the experiences of employers who have 
disabled persons on their work force, including in the discussion those employers who 
have made special adjustments for handicapped workers. The chapter ends with a 
description of 10 exemplary programs for training and employing disabled persons. 

The data presented here are taken from the mail survey of disabled veterans, the 
mail survey of public and private employers, interviews conducted with long-term 
unemployed veterans and veterans who have given up the job search, and interviews 
conducted with a small sample of employers. It must be pointed out that, with the 
exception of the mail survey of disabled veterans, the data described are based on small 
scale substudies (see Chapter II for a complete description of these studies). Also, the 
samples from which data were collected for the small scale substudies were not proba- 
bility samples. Therefore, precise and rigorous generalizations cannot be made from 
these data. 
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EMPLOYER INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS CONCERNING 
DISABILITY AND HEALTH 

Many veterans feel that one of the m^or hurdles they must cross in their job search 
is the pre-employment physical screening process. This can be a signed medical history 
statement, a physical examination, or both. The experience of a 28-year-old veteran 
appears to be typical: "I tried several . . . factories and could not pass the medical exam. 
I have had several operations on my abdomen and was shot thru my right side. So I have 
quite a few scars on my torso front and back. Most every doctor would take one look 

and fail me." .or ^ * 

It is true that with many jobs, certain physical abilities are requured for adequate 
performance or to ensure the safety of the job holder and his feUow workers. It is also 
true that many jobs for which physical examinations are given have no physical standards 
for safe performance. Some employers require examinations because they feel that they 
ultimately reduce the number of workman's compensation claims. Yet one large manu- 
facturing company visited during the study had some time ago given up pre-employment 
physical examinations (they don't even require a medical history statement). They found 
that their insurance claims had not increased, and they eliminated the high cost of the 
pre-employment physicals as well. 

In the interviews conducted with employers, almost three-quarters (20 out ot M) 
said that their application form requires dome information about physical disabUities. 
Such questions are typically worded very generally, such as "describe any physical 
disabilities or chronic disease you may have." Some application forms ask a senes of 
questions about physical condition. . 

Half of the employers interviewed require applicants to complete a comprehensive 
medical history statement, and weU over half require pre-employment physical examina- 
tions When asked the purpose for such requirements, the most common response was 
that these physical evaluations are used in determining suitabUity for specific jobs. Very 
few employers indicated that they are used as a general screening device. Some employers 
stated that physical examinations are not required untU after a job offer has been made. 

Of the 17 employers interviewed that have physical examination requirements, 14 
have company medical departments. This would seem to suggest either that some 
employers require physical examinations because they have the medical staff available, or 
that some employers don't require them because the cost of using private physicians is 

^° ^Vuestion many veterans face at some time during their job hunt is, "Do I tell the 
employer about my disabUitv and risk the posbibiiity of not being hired because of 
do I not mention the disabiiity and gamble that it won't be discovered if I ani hured? 
Veterans with amputations or other visible disabUities have little choice. However, 
veterans whose disabUities are not so apparent encounter this dUemma when applymg for 
jobs for which physical examinations are not given. And some (e.g., those with psychi- 
atric disabilities) face the choice even when physical examinations are given. 

In the maU survey, veterans who were employed in 1973 were asked if their 
employer knew of their disabUity at the time of hiring. Of all veterans responding to this 
item 78% said their employer knew of their disabUity when they were hired. Table V-1 
shows for veterans under 30 years of age, broken out by severity and type of disabihty, 
the percent whose employers were informed. 

As might be assumed, the more severe the disabUity, the more likely the employer 
will have learned of it at the time of hiring. Seventy-five percent of those vnth a sli^t 
disabUity rating said their employer knew of their disabUity when they were hured. "nie 
figure was 82% for the young veterans with a moderate disabUity rating, and 90% for 
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Table V-l 



Veterans Reporting That Employer Knew of Disability at Time of 
Hiring,^ by Type^ and Severity^ of Disability: Veterans Under 
30 Years of Age Who Reported Longest Held Job in 1973 

(Projected Percentage and Unweighted N^) 



Otsability Type 



Sevetity of Disability 



Slight 



N 



Moderate 



% 



N 



Severe 



N 



Disability Total 



N 



Orthopedic 

Neuropsychiatric 

Other 

Severity Totals 



76 
65 
75 



703 
123 
397 



86 
76 
80 



711 

389 
387 



94 
85 
88 



514 
255 
235 



75 1223 



82 1487 



90 1004 



80 2186 
73 695 
77 1360 



^Based on responses to the question, "When you were hired, did your employer know of your service- 
connected disability?" 

^ype of disability: Orthopedic inclcidcs bone, muscle, and joint injuries and disease, and amputations. 
Neuropsychiatnc includes nervous system damage and disease, and neuroses and psychoses, 

^verity of disability: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate=3O.50%; severe=6O-100%. 
Percentages in this and many other tables are extrapolated from the survey sample data and weighted 
according to the composition and size of the Veterans Administration compensation and pension file, as of 
July 1973» for Vietnam-era veterans with service-connected disabilities. The procedure used is described in 
detail in Chapter li. 



those with a severe disability rating. The statistics were very similar when veterans over 
30 years of age were included. 

When severity of disability is held constant it 2^)pears that employers are a little 
more likely to find out about orthopedic disabilities (80%) than neuropsychiatnc (73%) 
or other disabilities (77%). 



JOB DISCRIMINATSON ON THE BASIS OF DISABILITY 

FACTORS RELATED TO THE INCIDENCE OF 
REPORTED JOB DISCRIMINATION 

It is unfortunate but true that disabled persons sometimes are not hired for jobs for 
which they are qualified simply because they are disabled, even though they may be 
physically and mentally able to perform the work. A 24-year-old veteran described his 
experience with such hiring discrimination in a letter to the researchers: "I have experi- 
enced, with three big companies, disapproval from them, before even taking a physical, 
because I was disabled. I was qualified in all other ways for the job, even recommended] 
but turned down flat on my face whpn T had to enter a *Yes' on their application when 
they asked, 'are you a disabled vet?' " 

In the mail survey of disabled veterans the respondents were asked if they thought 
some employers had not hired them because of their disability. Overall, 29% of the 
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veterans who had looked for work since leaving the service felt they had been turned 
down for jobs because of their disabUity. When this item is examined by age and severity 
of disability (Figure V-1), the incidence of veterans reporting perceived job discrimination 
based on disability increased as severity of disability increased for every age group. 
Veterans in the 45 and older age category, though, were less likely to report feeling 
such discrimination* 

An interesting factor is indicated when the veterans who felt they were not hired 
because of their disability are broken into education groups. Figure V-2 shows this 
relationship for veterans under 30. With only one exception-those with some college— the 
hi^er the educational attainment the less likely the veteran was to have felt that in some 
cases he was not hired because of his disability. (Those with some college are not 
significantly different from hi^ school graduates.) The figure also shows again the clear 
relationship of severity of disability to perceived disability-based job discrimination. 

Figure V-2 shows another very clear trend. The amount of disability-related bias in 
hiring reported by the young veterans varies according to education in a pattern 
remarkably similar to the way in which unemployment rate varies by education. This 
trend is especially clear among the slightly and severely disabled veterans. 

To interpret these findings it is necessary to rely heavily on conjecture. What 
Figure V-2 appears to say is that some veterans may blame their disability (a factor 
beyond their control) for failure in the job himt, when, in reality, that failure may be 
related to the amount of education they have received (a f?.ctor at least partially within 
their control). Thus, those veterans vfho are more likely to be unemployed, or the less 
educated veterans, are more likely to attribute their lack of success in landing a job to 
their disability. Only one-fourth of the college graduates with severe disabilities felt that 
their disability was, in some cases, why they were not hired, while almost a third (30%) 
of the hi^di school dropouts with slight disabilities felt that some employers had not hired 
them because of their disability. 

This interpretation is by no means offered as evidence that disability-related job 
discrimination does not really occur or that it is rare. It occurs too firequently. And it 
occurs with veterans who are well educated and are well qualified. However, we have 
offered this interpretation because it points to the operation of a very human 
phenomenon that probably accounts for a portion of the "disability-related" job dis- 
crimination reported by these disabled veterans. 



REASONS FOR EMPLOYER REJECTION: 
THE DISABLED VETERAN'S PERSPECTIVE 

A sample of long-term imemployed (more than 12 weeks) and discouraged* veterans 
was 'drawn from the respondents to the mail survey of disabled veterans. These veterans 
^ere interviewed by telephone to find out more about their difficulties in landing a job. 

Ninety-five of these jobless disabled veterans cited specific recent incidents in which 
they believed they had been discriminated against by employers because of their 
disability. As Table V-2 shows, 55% of these veterans reported that the employer didn't 
actually mention the disability as a reason for not hiring. The remaining 45%, though, 
said that the employer did give disability as a reason. 

*We use thisword with the caveat that some veterans so described may not truly be "discouraged," 
but rather, retired or just not looking for work at present. The term includes veterans who reported looking 
for work after leaving the service but are no longer looking nor are they in ».raining. Employed veterans are 
excluded from this category. 
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Age 



Under 30 



Veterans Who Thought Some Employers Did N A Hire Them 
Because of Their Disability/ 
by Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Who Looked for Work Since Leavirig Service^ 

(Projected Percentage) 

Severity 
of 

Disability 0 10 20 



30 to 44 



45 and Over 



Severity Totals 




30 
Percent 



^Based on responses to the fjuest'on, "Do vou thmk ihat some employers you contacted did not hire yoo 
becaucs of yoiiV service-connected d.sabihty'" 

^Severity o* disability Sl.gh\ 10 ?0^'> comh^ne^l d sability rating, moderate«30-50%; severe=60»100%. 
^Data on which this iiqure is based are presented i,t Appendix Table A-V-l. 

Figure V-l 
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Ummptoyment Rate' Compared to the Percent of Veterans Who Thought 
Some Employers Did Not Hire Them Because of Their Disability, 
by Education^ and Severity of Disability:^ Veterans Under 30 Years of Age^ 

(Projected Perotntage) 



Slight DiMbiiity 



Moder&se Disability 



Sevtra DisabHity 



70 I- 



60 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 



— Thought tome employers 
did not hire beceuse of 
disability* 

Unemployment rate. 




\ 



J 



J. 



J 




HSD HSG Col CG 



HSD HSG Col CG 



HSD HSG Col CG 

•The unemployment rate is the percent of these in the labor force who are unemployed, "Unemployed" means 
out of work and looking for a job now, could surt work within one month if offered a suitable job, not in training or 
school. The "tabor force" consists of all those with jobs plus those unemployed. 

^HSD (high school dropout) includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 12th grade;" HSG (high 
school graduate); Col (attended college) applies to those who went to college but did not graduate from a four-year 
collage; CG (cottage graduate). 

^verity of disability: Slight«10-20% combined disability rating; moderate«30-S0%; severe-60«100%. 

^Data on which this figure is based are presented in Appendix Table A*V-2. 

f igure V'2 
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Table V.2 



Employers' Statements on Disability as a Reason for Not Hiring, 
According to Incidents of Job Di^rimination Described 
By Jobless Disabled Veterans^ 



Emplovt*rs* Ststcmcnts About Effects of 
Disability on Htrina^ 


Percent of Veterans 
Reporting Employer 
Response^ 


Employer Did Not Mention Disability as a Reason 


55 


Employer Mentioned Disability as a Reason: 


45 


Not Able to do the Job Because of Disability 


18 


Possible Accident due to Disability 


9 


Insurance Limitations or Possible Medical Liability 


7 


Future Ability to Perform Job Could be 
Affected by Disability 


1 


Disability Mentioned by Employer, but 

Respondent Does Not Give Sufficient Infor- 
mation to Classify 


10 



'Based on telephone intervievw with jobless disabled veterans who said employers 
had not hired them because of disability. Each described in detail the most recent 
incident of alleged discrfmination. They were then asked what the employer said about 
their disability. 

^The verbatim responses of the respondents were later content analyzed, givinji 
the employer reasons listed. 

^Based on the responses of 95 jobless disabled veterans who were able to describe 
a specific recent incident in wfiich they believed they had been discriminated against 
because of disability. 



By far the most common reason (18%) given by employers was uiat the veteran 
would not be able to do the job because of his disability. Half as many veterans (9%) 
said that employers mentioncu the inc*eased likelihood of accidents because of the 
disability. Slightly fewer of the veterans (7%) citing cases of discrimination leported that 
the employer gave insurance limitations or possible medical liability as reasons. 

All the veterans interviewed by telephone were read a list of reasons employers 
sometimes give for not hiring disabled persons. After hearing each reason they were asked 
if any employers they had contacted during their job search had mentioned it as a reason 
for not hiring them. Table V-S gives the results. 

Of the 230 veterans responding, one-fourth said that they had cn occasion been told 
by employers that the work was too demanding for people with disabilities. Insurance 
costs were given as a reason to 18% of the veterans, and 16% of ttie respondents reported 
they were told that disabled people could not pass the physical examination required 
before being hired. 

Discrimination in employment is difficult to prove. There are many elements that 
enter into the employer's decision to hire or not to hire a given ap. rtt, and prejudice, 
based on whatever factors, is seldom the only reason for rejection. Employers can 
sometimes justify, even to thempelves, rejecting certain applicants even though prejudice 
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Table V-3 



Reasons Given by Employers for Not Hiring/ According to 
Long-Term Unemployed^ and Job-Discouraged^ Veterans 



Employer's Reason 


Percent Stating an 
Employer Ha^ Given 
This Rtasond 


"Most disabled people can't pass the tough physical 
exam our doctors give to everyone before they 
are hired here" 


16 


"K we hired persons with a disability* our insurance 
costs would go up" 


18 


"We can't make changes in our jobs or wot king 
conditions so that disabled people can work here" 


11 


"Most of our work is too demanding for people with 
disabilities" 


25 


"We can't hire disabled people because we find they 
take too much sick leave" 


12 


"tn our company we promote on the basis of 
achievement, and persons with a disabiiity can't 
stay in the running" 


5 



^Based on responses to telephone intetview questions: "Now I'm going to read 
you some reasons employers sometimes give for not hiring disabled people. After 1 
read each reason, I will ask you to tell rnt whtxhtr sny of th» tmpioym you con> 
tacted Mr told you tAat as reason for not hiring you." 

^Long*term unemployed is defined as those, according to their mail survey 
responses, not employed nor in training, and looking for vvork more than 12 
weeks <N<82). 

^Jot>discouraged is defined as those who looked for work after leaving the 
service but are not currently employed nor in training, and are no longer looking for 
work <N-148). 

^Percent is based on the 230 long*term OiKi«nployed or job discouraged m4io were 
interviewed and were asked these questions. 



may have weighed heavily in the decision, It is this subtle and perhaps unrecognized form 
of discrimination that is most pernicious, 

Probably the most disheartening comment an employer can make to a disabled 
applicant is, "Our work is too demanding for people with disabilities." Yet, as reported 
earlier, a quarter of the long-term unemployed and job-discouraged veterans had heard 
some form of this blanket rejection from at least one employer. Perhaps some, but 
certainly not all, of these veterans were applying for jobs that they could not ade- 
quately perform. 

The following case is excerpted from a letter from a young veteran with a severe 
disability. It illustrates the kind of subtle discrimination just described, 

"I was filling out an application for employment with one 
company, the name of which I will not mention, when I met the 
employer and he told me he definitely wanted to have a personal 
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interview with me the following day and that he would contact me 
or the employment agency as to the time of the interview. Well, the 
following day I never heard from him so I called the employment 
office twice, the second time I called, the employment ^ency told 
me he had already hired someone for the position because I wouldn't 
have passed their physical. 

"Another company told the employment ^ency I couldn't 
handle a position with their company because it required working on 
my feet. 

"A nationally known company wouldn't hire me because of a 
company policy which stated they couldn't hire anyone with only 
one eye. 

"One electronics company said they couldn't take a chance with 
me because I would be working with equipment that would be used 
in hospitals. 

"The company I now work for told me my disabilities played 
no part in their decision to hire me. After ten months they said I am 
still working out fine. I haven't missed any work due to my dis- 
abilities and have already received two raises. Each raise I have 
received has been more than was promised. 

"My job requires me to work on my feet constantly and deals 
with sophisticated equipment used in hospitals and none of my 
disabilities has prevented me from performing my duties, althou^ 
many employers stated my disabilities would hinder me from per- 
forming their company functions. 

"If only these companies would give the disabled veteran a 
chance they may find out that instead of just having disabilities they 
also have abilities." 

During the telephone interviews, the long-term unemployed and job^iscouraged 
veterans were read a list of reasons people commonly give for not being able to find 
work. They were asked to state how much each reason fit their own particular case. The 
distribution of responses to this list is presented in Table V-4. 

This table shows that although disability was seen as a major barrier to employn.ent, 
many disabled veterans responding point out that they have one or more problems 
unrelated to disability that act as considerable employment barriers. The employment 
problems most often cited that are not related to disability are: 

(1) "There are few openings for the kind of work I wanted to do.'' (37% 
responded "somewhat" or "very much.") 

(2) "Most people who apply for the kind of work I looked for have more job 
experience than I have." (32% responded "somewhat" or **very much.") 

(3) "Most people applying for the kind of job I looked for have technical 
training or apprenticeship training that I don't have." (27% responded 
"somewhat" or "very much.") 

Many of these disabled veterans see their difficulties in finding work as being related 
to the over-abundant supply of labor for the kind of work they are trained to perform. 
Table V-5 shows that only one out of five attribute their job finding difficulties solely to 
disability. 
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Table V.4 



Reasons for Difficulty in Finding Work^ Given by 
Long-Term Unemployed^ and Job Discouraged<: Veterans 





Percent Stating Reason Applies to Them^ 


Reason 


Very Much 


Somewhat 


Slightly 


Not at All 


Don't Know 


"Most people who apply for the kind of 
work 1 looked for have more job 
experience than 1 have" 


15 


17 


17 


47 


2 


"Most people applying for the kind of job 
i looked for have technical training or 
apprenticeship training that 1 don't have" 


16 


11 


16 


55 


2 


"Employers didn't think 1 would be a good 
worker because 1 had a long period of 
unemployment in the past" 


10 


7 


12 


69 


2 


"Employers didn't think 1 would be 
dependable because 1 held a lot of 
different jobs and didn't stay with any 
job very long" 


3 


8 


8 


79 


0 


"There are very few openings for the kind 
of work 1 wanted to do" 


19 


18 


16 


44 


2 


"1 don't do a very good job of selling 
myself in job interviews" 


6 


• 7 


11 


75 


2 


"Employers didn't want to hire me 
because 1 don't belong to the union" 


3 


2 


3 


90 


2 


"Employers didn't want to hire me 
because 1 didn't graduate from 
high school" 


2 


1 


2 


94 


0 


"Employers didn't want to hire me because 
my military discharge is not honorable" 


1 


0 


0 


100 


0 


"Employers didn't want to hire me because 
1 once got into trouble with the law" 


1 


1 


1 


97 


0 


"Because of my disability, getting to and 
from work would be too much of a 
problem" 


6 


6 


10 


78 


0 


"FTiployers don't want to hire a person 
with a disability like mine" 


28 


17 


10 


39 


5 



^Based on responses to telephone interview questions: "I'm going to read you some reasons people have mentioned 
for not being able to find work. After I read each reason I will ask you to tell me if that reason fits your case w*iils you were 
looking for work." After reading each of the possible reasons the interviews asked, "How much did that reason fit you? 
Would you say very much, somewhat , slightly , or not at all? " U the respondent could not select one of the four alternatives, 
the interviewer classified tha answer as don't know . 

hLong-term unemployed is defined as those, according to their mail survey responses^ not employed nor in training, 
and looking for work more thnn 12 weeks (N-83). 

cjob-discouraged is defined as those who looked for work after leaving the service but are not employed now nor in 
training, and are no longer looking for work (N*153). 

^Percent is based on the 236 long-term unemployed or job-discouraged who were Interviewed and were asked 
these questions. 
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Table V-5 



Relationship of Disability and Nondisability Factors as 

Perceived Causes of Job>Findmg Difficulty:^ 
Long-Term Unemployed^ and Job-Discouraged^ Veterans 





At Least One Nondisability Factor Rated "Very 
Much" or "Somewhat" Important^ 


Row Total 


Disability Rated 
As "Very Much" or 
"Somewhat" Important^ 


Yes 


No 






% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Yes 


52 




56 


48 




51 


45 


107 


No 


36 




47 


64 




82 


55 


129 



^Based on responses to telephone interview questions: "I'm going to read you some reasons people have 
mentioned for not being able to find work. After I read each reason I will ask you to tell me if that reason fits your 

case while you were looking for work " After reading each of the possible reasons, the interviewer asked. "How 

much did that reason fit you? Would you say very much , wniewhat, slightly, or not at all? " If the respondent 
could not select one of the four alternatives, the interviev^r classified the answer as don't know . 

^Long-term unemployed is defined as those, according to their mail survey responses, not employed nor in 
training, and looking for work more than 12 weeks (N=83), 

^Job^ilscouraged is defined as those who looked for work after leaving the service but are not employed now 
nor in training, and are no longer looking for work {N=153). 

^^Response to the possible reason "Employers don't want lO hire a person with a disability like mine." 

®The 10 nondisability factors mentioned to the respondent are given in the preceding Table. 



CONSIDERING THE DISABLED At ^LICANT: 
THE EMPLOYER'S POINT OF VIEW 

To round out our perspective on the issue of job discrimination based on disability, 
we questioned employers on the subject through a mail survey and in personal interviews. 
As pointed out in the introduction to this chapter, these substudies are based on small, 
nonprobability samples. However, the data do give a **feeling" as to v/here the employer 
stands on the issue* 

In the mail survey, employers were presented a list of reasons often given for not 
hiring handicapped applicants. They were asked to indicate their agreement or disagree^ 
ment with each reason. The results appear in Table V-6. 

Considering the experiences reported by many disabled veterans, it is not surprising 
that over half (53%) of the employers agreed somewhat or strongly with the statement, 
**Only a few jobs within our company can be handled by handicapped workers." Half felt 
that most of their jobs woxild have to be redesigned to fit handicapped workers. 
However, 48% ogteed that hiring handicapped workers brings good publicity. 

In most industries or businesses there are a few light duty jobs that could be 
liandled even by workers with fairly severe disabilities. However, union contracts and 
company personnel policies sometimes limit the employers* options in filling such 
positions. Thus, 41% of the employers agreed with the statement, '^Seniority rules in our 
organization make it difficult to give lighter jobs to newly-hired handicapped workers." 

Table V-6 makes it clear that most employers do not feel that supervisors or fellow 
workers would feel uncomfortable with, or would object to working with, handicapped 
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Table V.6 



Degree of Agreement Among Employers on Specific Reasons Often Given for 
Hiring or Not Hiring the Handicapped: Respondents to the Mail Survey of Employers' 





Degree of Agreement 




Agree 


Neither 


Disagree 




Somewhat 


Agree nor 


Somewhat 


Specific Reasons'* 


or Strongly 
(Percent) 


Dicaoree 
(Percent) 


or Strongly 
(Percent) 


HinriQ hsndicdDDGd workers wmitH raicotho 








cost of our disability benefits. 


5 


34 


60 


Only a few jobs within our company can be 






hdndled by handicapped workers* 


53 


16 


30 


Most of our jobs would have to be especially 






redesigned to fit handicapped workers. 


10 


15 


34 


Our organization saves those jobs which the 








handicapped could do for their own employees 








who develop handk:aps during their years of 










23 


22 


52 


Hiring some handicapped workers brings 








i^jSJxi puullCliy. 


48 


40 


11 


Our organization does not use the expensive 








selection anH nlacpmmt nrnr>arliirp< whij^h *i%e% 








handicapped would require. 


22 


44 


30 


Our emplovees would not likp tn wnrk uuith 






handicapped workers. 


3 


12 


84 


The public we contact are uncomfortable with 






Cfnolovees who h^n/P wFcihto nhifcirol h'&nj'ISj^'knxo 
w«p>piw7««w«r wiiv iiovc V19IUIC |iiiy3»iuai ndnuicaps* 


8 


27 


64 


Our supervisors often object to hiring handi- 








capped workers for their work units. 


12 


24 


62 


Our organization puts a lot of emphasis on good 








appearance of its workers,, so we tend to be 








careful about hiring handicapped people. 


9 


16 


74 


Seniority rules in our organization make It 








difficult to give lighter jobs to newly-hired 








handicapped workers. 


41 


18 


40 


We like to hire people we can promote, and 








people with a physical handicap are too often 








limited in job level. 


25 


22 


51 



fBased on the responses of 103 employers who completed the mail survey questionnaire. 
''Taken verbatim from the mail survey questionnaire. 
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workers. Also, most don*t feel that the segments of the public contacted by their 
respective companies would feel uncomfortable with employees with visible 
physical handicaps. 

To allow more flexible and in-depth questioning, personal interviews were conducted 
with 28 employers in four cities. (Employers with exemplary programs for hiring the 
handicapped have been excluded from this count.) These interviews were conducted with 
employers representing a full range of businesses from a small credit bureau in DaUas, to 
a large department store in Chicago, to a giant San Francisco-based conglomerate. 

Each of the employers interviewed was asked if there were factors that tended to 
limit the number of qualified handicapped applicants his company could hire. Over half 
(17 of the 28 interviewed) said there were limitations. However, when asked to list 
limiting factors, the most typical responses were job availability and the qualifications of 
the applicant— factors not specifically related to disability. The disability-related factors 
mentioned were working conditions and hazards, the physical requirements of the job, 
and the nature of the disability. 

Employers responding to the mail survey were asked to indicate their agreement or 
disagreement with several statements about handicapped workers. The distribution oi 
responses is presented in Table V-7. The data indicate that most of the employers 
responding (70%) feel that private industry has a responsibility to hire hardicapped 
workers. A substantial percentage (29%) even agree that private employers should be 
legally required to hire handicapped workers if they are qualified for the job. Almost 
four out of ten employers (39%) also believe that government agencies should assume a 
greater role in hiring handic25)ped workers. 

In another list in the maU survey, employers were asked to state tiieir degree of 
agreement with a series of comments about special preference for disabled veteran job 
applicants. The r^ponses are presented in Table V-8. 

More than three-quarters (77%) of those responding agreed that employers should 
pve special consideration to hiring disabled veterans as long as they meet the basic 
qualifications for the job. However, when presented with specific examples, and with 
"consideration" defined as giving preference over other applicants, endorsement seemed 
to dissolve. The statement "A veteran who had a leg amputated while in Vietnam should 
be hired in preference to other applicants— if the veteran has the essential qualifications 
for the job** drew only 52% agreement. For the stateiaent "A veteran who developed 
trouble with heart or circulatory system as a result of service in Vfetnam should be hired 
in preference to other job applicants-if the veteran has the essential qualifications for the 
job" the pertrent of employers in ^eement fell to 28%. And the statement "A Vietnam 
veteran who was treated in a psychiatric hospital should be hired in preference to other 
job applicants"-if the veteran has the essential qualifications for the job" was endorsed by 
only 24% of the employers responding. 

In other words, a third of the employers, who agreed that disabled veteran appli- 
cants should be given special consideration, would not extend that consideration to 
actually giving preference to a qualified disabled veteran applicant with an amputated leg; 
almost two-thirds would not give job preference to a veteran with a circulatory or heort 
disability; and over two-thirds of the employers, who felt that severely disabled veterans 
deserve special consideration, would not give job preference to a qualified veteran with a 
psychiatric disabUity. It appears, then, that few of the employers responding to the 
survey were willing to extend special consideration to disabled veterans without placing 
restrictions on that consideration. 

The differences in employers responding to veterans with the three types of disa- 
bilities probably reflect the common concern of employers for minimizing medical risk to 
their company when hiring. Both the heart or circulatory disorder and the neuro- 
psychiatric condition would be considered higher risk (future medical claims, extensive 
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Table V-7 



Degree of Agreement Among Employers on Some General Comments Sometimes 
Made About Moderately or Severely Handicapped Employees: 
Respondents to the Mail Survey of Employers^ 





Degree of Agreement 


General Comments 


Agree 
Somewhat 
or Strongly 
(Percent) 


Neither 
Agree nor 
Disagree 
(Percent) 


Disagree 
Somewhat 
or Strongly 

(Percent) 


Because of the risks involved, only large com- 
panies can afford to hire the handicapped. 


o 


1ft 




Handicapped workers often require more lenient 
rules on absenteeism, tardiness, sick leave, etc., 
than do non>handicapped workers. 


1 \j 




63 


Running a business or department nowadays is 
difficult enough without hiring handicapped 
workers. 


10 


19 


70 


Private industry has a responsibility to hire 
some handicapped workers. 


70 


20 


9 


Private employers should be legally required 
to hire the handicapped if they are qualified 
for the job. 


29 


21 


48 


A supervisor ought not to expect a handicapped 
person to do as much work as a non-handicapped 
person. 


8 


19 


72 


It is be*: for handicapped persons to work in 
small companies where everyone knows everyone 
else. 


16 


42 


42 


Governmental agencies should assume a much 
larger role in hiring handicapped workers. 


39 


40 


19 



^Based on the responses of 103 employers who completed the mail survey questionnaire. 



sick leave) than the amputation. In addition, those who siiffer anatomical loss because of 
military service conform to the popular image of the disabled veteran. VA personnel 
often told us that when employers requested a disabled veteran for a job opening they 
usually had an amputee in mind. 

Some of the disabled Vietnam-era veterans interviewed during the course of the 
study felt they were at an added disadvantage because employers commonly assxmie that 
most Vietnam veterans are drug users. The employer survey, however, did not bear this 
out. Only 1% of the employers surveyed agreed with the statement, ^^Disabled Vietnam 
veterans who are seeking work are likely to be drug users.'* This agrees with the findings 
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Table VS 



Degree of Agreement Amcng Employers on Comments About Disabled Veterans as 
Job Seekers: Respondents to the Mail Survey of Employers^ 





Degree of Agreement 


Comments About Disabled Veterans 
As Job Seekers 


Agree 
Somewhat 
or Strongly 
(Percent) 


Neither 
Agree nor 
Disagree 
(Percent) 


Disagree 
Somewhat 
or Strongly 

(Percent) 


An employer should give special consideration to 
hiring a severely disabled Vietnam veteran job 
applicant— assuming the veteran has the basic 
qualifications for the position he is seeking. 


77 


14 


10 


A moderately or severely disabled veteran who 
is qualified for a job should be hired-even 
though other more qualified applicants are 
available. 


26 


22 


52 


Disabled Vietnam veterans who are seeking work 
are likely to be drug users. 


1 


26 


72 


Employees who are disabled veterans can be 
expected to take more sick leave than other 
veterans. 


6 


26 


68 


Disabled veterans can be expected to make more 
dependable employees than other veterans. 


42 


44 


15 


A veteran who had a leg amputated while in 
Vietnam should be hired in preference to 
nthpT inh ^nnlirant<k'— if thpvptpr^n h<)<; the 
essential qualifications for the job. 


52 


32 


15 


A veteran who developed trouble with heart or 
circulatory system as a result of service in 
Vietnam should be hired in preference to other 
job applicants-if the veteran has the essential 
qualifications for the job. 


28 


47 


24 


A Vietnam veteran who was treated in a psychi- 
atric hospital should hired in preference to 
other job applicants he veteran has the 
essential qualifications for the job. 


24 


47 


27 



'^Based on the responses of 103 employers who completed the mail survey quest ionno're. 
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of a 1971 survey conducted for the Veterans Administration by Louis Harris & Asso- 
ciates, Inc. In this survey (2) employers were asked what they thought were the greatest 
problems veterans face in finding jobs after returning from the Armed Forces. Only 5% 
listed the "drug scare, fear of employers to hire veterans." 



EMPLOYERS' EXPERIENCE WITH HANDICAPPED WORKERS 

The 28 employers who were interviewed for the study were asked about their own 
experience with handicapped workers. The majority (23 of the 28 interviewed) said that 
they currently have moderately or severely handicapped employees on the work force. 
More than half of these indicated that some of the handicapped employees were disabled 
veterans, and 11 said that some were disabled Vietnam-era veterans. These figures are 
probably conservative, because many of the employers said that they really didn't know 
how many of their handicapped employees were veterans. 

We asked the employers if their handicapped employees seem to require more 
lenient rules on absenteeism, sick leave, or tardiness. Most replied that they didn't keep 
records comparing handicapped employees to nonhandicapped employees and that any 
impression they had concerning their work habits was based only on complaints, or the 
lack of complaints, from supervisors. However, not one of the employers interviewed felt 
that their handicapped workers required more leniency in any of these areas. Quite to the 
contrary, a great number of them stated that if anything, their handicapped employees 
were above average in their work habits. 

We also questioned employers as to whether their disabled workers were more 
difficult to promote than their nondisabled employees. Only three felt they were. 

In the mail survey also, we asked employers if "handicapped workers often require 
more lenient rules on absenteeism, tardiness, sick leave, etc., than do non-handicapped 
workers." Almost two-thirds (62%) felt that they do not (see Table V-7). 

Special Adjustments for Handicapped Workers 

Most disabilities do not prevent an individual from working for a living, but some 
require a change of occupation, and most severe disabilities make life on the job 
somewhat more difficult. Special arrangements can sometimes be made by employers to 
make it easier for a disabled person to work. These arrangements may be as simple as 
installing a wheelchair ramp or as complex as making physical modifications to the 
employee's work station. 

In the mail survey of disabled veterans, respondents who had held a job in 1973 
were asked if their employer had made any special arrangements to ease the problem of 
working with a disability. In all, 11% of the veterans responding reported they had some 
form of special job arrangement. Table V-9 gives the percent of veterans reporting such 
arrangements, broken out by age and severity of disability. 

Except for the severely disabled, the likelihood of a veteran having received some 
form of special arrangement from his employer was about the same for veterans under 30 
years of age as for those 30 and over. There were marked differences, however, among 
the three severity groups. For the veterans imder 30, those with severe disabilities were 
about twice as likely as those with slight disabilities (17% vs. 9%) to have been granted 
special arrangements by their employer. For the veterans 30 and over, those with severe 
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Table V-Q 



Veterans Reporting Employer Made Special Job Arrangements,^ 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ Veterans Reporting Longest 
Held Job in 1973 Whose Employer Knew of 
Disability at Time of Hiring 

(Projected Percentage and Unweighted N) 



Severity of 
Disability 


Age Category 


Seventy Totals 


Under 30 


30 and Over 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Slight 


9 


925 


7 


462 


9 


1387 


Moderate 


12 


1224 


12 


697 


12 


1921 


Severe 


17 


906 


24 


367 


19 


1273 


Age Totals 


11 


3055 


10 


1526 







^Based on responses to tne question, "Did your employer rr)ake arrangements so that 
you could work with your disability?" 

*^everity of disability: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate = 30-50%; 
severe = 60-1 00%. 



disabilities were about three and a half times as likely as those with slight disabilities 
(24% vs. 7%) to have received special arrangements on the job, 

appears, then, that the older, severely disabled veteran is the most likely to have 
received some special arrangement from his employer. This is probably at least in part a 
reflection of the fact that the older veterans are more likely to have reached a higher 
level of organizational rank or status. 

'This also ties in with an observation made during the employii interviews: Many of 
the examples of special arrangements for handicapped employees described by employers 
were for workers who had become disabled while under their employ. In some cases it 
appeared that the employer might be applying a double standard. That is, he would make 
adjustments for employees who » became disabled, but would not consider hiring a 
disabled person who might require such adjustments. For example, one employer had 
modified the work station of a drill press operator who had become blinded while on the 
job. The company proudly described this worker in a feature story in a company 
publication. However, when the personnel director was asked whether his company would 
hire a qualified blind drill press operator, he said it was unlikely. 

Some disabilities appear more likely to require special job arrangements than others. 
Table V-IO explores the relationship of severity and type of disability to the number of 
veterans under 30 years of age reporting special arrangements. Overall, the likelihood of a 
disabled veteran having received special job .arrangements doe? not appear to bear any 
clear relationship to type of disability. 

To get some idea of the kind of special arrangements made by employers, we asked 
veterans responding to the mail survey to list any arrangements that had been made for 
them. Approximately 4,000 questionnaires were scanned by the researchers and all special 
arrangements were listed. A content analysis of these special arrangements shows that 
employers tend to make several basic kinds of accommodations: (a) flexibility of working 
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houis, extra rest periods, and initial assignment to an appropriate job (50% of the special 
arrangements made); (b) exemption from lifting tasks (13% of the special arrangements); 
(c) changes in job duties or transfers to a more appropriate job (10% of the special 
arrangements); (d) provision of special equipment and minor changes in the work setting 
(8% of the special arrangements). The percentage of each type of employer arrangement 
reported is listed in Table V-11. 

Typical examples of employer arrangements listed for disabled veterans with diverse 
disabilities and varying degrees of severity are presented in Table V-12. (See Table III-34 
in Chapter III for special arrangements made by employers for some of the young, 
severely rlisabled veterans.) As the tables show, most of the special arrangements make 
minimal demands on, or entail minimal costs to, the employer (e.g., "if I say I need a 
rest, they will give it to me"; "changed my parking place closer to the plant"; "he told 
me to set my own pace"; "he did not make me lift heavy things"). 

Even in cases where the employer provided special equipment the cost seemed to be 
minimal (e.g., "I was given a filter mask"; "He supplied visual aids"; "I was given a chair 
to work with while everyone else had to stand up"). 

In both the mail survey of employers and in the personal interviews we sought their 
views on providing specisd help for handicapped workers. Of the 28 employers 
interviewed, half said their company makes special arrangements for handicapped 
workers. By far the most commonly cited form of special help was the allocation of 
special parking }. paces. Only a fourth had restructured work stations to accommodate 
handicapped enployees. Very few of the employers, who said their company had 
modified work stations, could give specific instances. One said that his company had 
moved furniture to accommodate a wheelchair, and one said that a room had been 
redesigned to accommodate wheelchairs. 

Fewer than one-fifth of the employers interviewed indicated that their buildings 
were free of architectural barriers, which pose a continuing problem for handicapped 
workers. Many new buildings being constructed are designed so that they will be 
accessible to handicapped workers, but it seems that few old buildings are modified to 
eliminate existing barriers. (One large employer we visited pointed out that as part of 
their campaign to hire the handicapped, a company building was specifically designed to 
bi fully accessible to wheelchair-bound workers. We asked how many wheelchair-bound 
workers they currently employed. They had none.) 

Employers responding to the mail survey were not asked to list special help they 
had provided handicapped workers, but they were asked if they agreed with the state- 
ment, "A supervisor ought not to expect a handicapped person to do as much work as a 
non-handicapped person" (see Table V-7). Almost three-fourths (72%) of the employers 
disagreed with the statement. 

Tliere is one thing employers can do to determine which jobs can be adequately and 
safely performed by persons with various disabilities, and that is to perfonr *> physical 
demands analysis of jobs within the company. Only one-fourth (7) of the 28 companies 
interviewed had ever performed such an analysis. Most of these added qualifying state- 
ments (e.g., "Only specific jobs were analyzed"; "It*s done on an ad hoc basis to identify 
a possible job for a person already employed who becomes disabled"; "Such an analysis 
has been performed but it's not used by the employment office"). Only one employer 
stated unequivocally that "each job has a physical demands analysis." He added that this 
had been the policy of the corpor^on for over 20 years. 
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Table V-10 



Veterans Reporting Employer Made Special Job Arrangements,^ by Type*' and 
Severity*^ of Disability: Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Reporting Longest Held 
Job in 1973 and Whose Employer Knew of Disability at Time of Hiring 

(Projected Percentage and UnwetghteJ N) 



Severity 


Type of Disability 


Severity Totals 


Orthopedic 


Neuropsychiatric 


Other 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Slight 


9 


544 


14 


84 


8 




297 


9 


925 


Moderate 


13 


617 


12 


297 


11 




310 


12 


1224 


Severe 


18 


483 


16 


218 


17 




204 


17 


905 


Totals by 




















Type of 




















Disability 


11 


1644 


14 


599 


10 




811 







^Based on responses to the question. "Did your employer make arrangements so that you could work 



your disability?" 

^ype 0^ disability: Orthopedic includes bone, muscle, and joint Injuries and disease, and amputations. 
Neuropsychiatric includes central and peripheral nervous system damage and disease, and neuroses and psychoses. 
*&verity of diwbility: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating: moderate = 30-50%; severe = 60-100%. 



Table V-ll 



Categories of Special Job Arrangements Made by Employers, and 
Percent of Veterans Reporting Arrangements in Each Category^ 



Special Jou Arrangements 



Fie :ibility of Hours 
Extra Rest Breaks 

Assigned to Appropriate Job in the First Place 
Regular Duties but no Lifting 
Change of Duties of Transfer of Job 
Special Equipment 
Work at Own Pace 
Special Parking 

Help From Supervisor or Others 
Miscellaneous 



% 



18 
16 
16 
13 
10 
8 
7 
5 
4 
2 



N 



56 
49 
49 
40 
31 
24 
22 
16 
12 
5 



^Based on a content analyi 304 ranaomly selected job arrangements reported by disabled 
veterans in response to the questi Vd your employer make arrangements so that you could work with 
your disability? (For example, ext. • ,t periods, special parking, special equipment for doing the work, 
change of job duties, holp from supervisor)/' 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The information derived from questionnaires mailed to employers and from dis* 
cussions held with them and with disabled veterans leads to a number of conclusions. 
Some of these appear to be clear-cut and some rather vague and tenuous. (As stated in 
the introduction to this chapter, the data provided by all sources other than the mail 
survey of disabled veterans were based on small samples and therefore cannot be 
considered to be statistically significant.) 

The data indicate that many disabled veterans feel that the pre-employment physical 
examination and medical history questionnaire operate to unfairly exclude them from 
consideration for jobs. Almost three-fourths of the employers interviewed require some 
information about physical disabilities from job applicants. This has led seme disabled job 
seekers to conceal their disabilities from prospective employers. 

A lai^e portion of the disabled veterans surveyed felt that some employers they had 
contacted did not hire them because of their disability. To a certain extent, reported 
disability-based job discrimination is probably related to other disadvantagii^ factors 
(e.g., low educational attainment). It was noted that for veterans under 30, reported job 
discrimination varied with education in much the same way that unemployment rate 
varied with education. 

When employers mention disability as a reason for not hiring, the most common 
excuse (as reported by the disabled veterans) is, "Our work is too demanding for people 
with disabilities," or a variation of that statement. The researchers speculated that many 
employers were guilty of a subtle form of discrimination which they themselves may not 
even be aware of. This is supported by the fact that over half of the respondents to the 
emp- )yer mail survey agreed that "only a few jobs with our company can be handled by 
handicapped workers." These employers, it would appear, were responding to their owa 
pre-formed idea of what a handicapped worker is and what he is capable of doing. 
Among the employers interviewed only a fourth had ever made physical demands 
analyses of their jobs to determine objectively which could be performed by persons with 
various handicaps. 

The employers who responded to our mail survey and oxju interviews indicated that 
they generally accepted a responsibility to hire some handicapped workers and they 
appeared tcr endorse the proposition that handicapped people make good workers. On the 
, other hand the employers seemed to be saying tiiat they would hire a disabled applicant 
if he were found qualified for the job by the usual testing procedure, and if he could 
^ perform the work without requiring any special consideration. In other words, if he can 
compete with all the nondisabled applicants for the job and come out on top, he will be 
hired. Those judged to be of high medical risk (likely to have future medical claims or 
extensive sick leave) will face additional barriers to employment. 

Before closing this section an important caveat must be added. It is, perhaps, too 
easy to assail employers for the misfortunes of the unemployed disabled. One must 
consider that their decisions are not made in a vacuum. The company personnel officer 
must carefully guide his decisions between the Scylla and Charybdis of corporate policy 
and affirmative action guidelines. 

The employers' perspective must be viewed in the context of rational business 
decision making. His corporate mandate is to hire the best qualified and most efficient 
applicant for any given opening that the budget will allow. Yet he also must take into 
consideration the priorities accorded special applicant groups. As one employer remarked, 
"It*s hard to keep up with the priorities from day to day." In addition, employers are 
constrained by their organizations' seniority system as well as the nee ! to take caxe of 
their own employees who become handicapped after years of service. So we must agree 
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with the disabled veteran who wrote, "Somehow I can*t bring myself to blame the 
employer entirely." 

In the first part of this chapter we have focused a considerable amount of attention 
on the negative issues in the employment of disabled veterans. For the remainder of the 
chapter we will explore the brighter side of the picture as we examine some outstanding 
programs for training and hiring disabled persons. 



OUTSTANDING EMPLOYER PROGRAMS FOR DISABLED 
VETERANS AND OTHER HANDICAPPED WORKERS 

We have examined how a diverse cross section of employers deal with disabled 
veterans and other handicapped applicants as reported by the disabled veterans and by 
employers. We now look at the employment practices and experiences of nine eipployers 
and one Veterans Administration program dealing with many employers, as these 
practices relate to disabled workers. These 10 programs were selected from among those 
recommended as outstanding in promoting employment of disabled veterans and other 
handicapned workers by members of the President's Committee on the Employment of 
the Handicapped. Three of the ten programs focus on disabled veterans, and the others 
on handicapped workers in general. We broadened our study to include handicapped 
workers in general because only a few employer programs are concerned exclusively with 
disabled veterans. 

Members of the research staff visited each of these employers and obtained infdrma* 
tion about their programs by interviewing and observing, and by studying program 
materials. We wished to learn how these employers implemented programs which over- 
came employment barriers and provided work for severely disabled individuals. 

We discuss these 10 programs and several other employer prc^ams for handicapped 
workers, which we did not observe first hand but ieamed about in other ways. 

NOTE: The names of organizations and individuals have been changed 
throughout this section to withhold specific identification, except for 
the VA and the Federal Government. 



EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS FOCUSING ON DISABLED VETERANS 

Three of the 10 employment programs centered on disabled veterans by making 
special arrangements: The Place a Bet Corporation staffed one of their betting facilities 
with disabled veterans in wheelchairs. The Fidelity Bank recruited several disabled 
veterans, including amputees, into banking jobs, and the bank's executives have followed 
up on their progress; for 10 years the VA hospital in Brockton, Massachusetts, has had a 
therapy program of providing work for pay to psychiatric patients. 

Cashiers in Wheelchairs 

The Place a Bet Corporation operates a number of off -track betting facilities 
throughout a large metropolitan area. Several months ago, with newspaper and television 
coverage, a new branch of P.A.B, opened "in a shopping center, staffed only with severely 
disabled veterans. The branch had been designed to be operated by individuals in 
wheelchairs: the cashiers' stations were constructed so that a person could work while in 
a wheelchair; the office was free of any architectural barriers; and a p>jking area nearby 
WIS reserved for employees. It was believed that the cashier's job would be ideal for 
severely disabled veterans who had not completed high school. (A high school education 
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IS not requiied to qualify for this job» but an individual must pass the practical clerical 
screening test and satisfactorily complete a two-week, on-the-job training period.) The 
pay of an experienced cashier for P.A.B. is well above minimum wage, and there is 
opportunity for advancement. 

The Place a Bet Corporation's program to employ severely disabled veterans as 
cashieis has been beset with difficulties. The least of the difficulties was building a 
betting facility (and providing convenient parking) suitable for cashiers in wheelchairs. 
Recruiting veterans confined to wheelchairs proved imexpectedly difjBcult. P.A.B. went to 
all of the obvious sources, including a nearby Veterans Administration Hospital and the 
Paralyzed Veterans of America. The company found the State Employment Service to be 
the source of the greatest nimiber of disabled veteran applicants. 

The P.A.B. Corporation has foimd that it is not feasible to staff the special facility 
entirely with disabled veterans because of their high rate of absenteeism. At present, half 
of the cashiers at this location are nondisabled P.A.B. employees. Because of the 
absenteeism problem, P.A.B. management is reluctant to assign disabled veterans to other 
jobs v/ithin P.A.B. 

What accounts for the high absenteeism? Is it a lack of motivation, stemming from 
the fact that these veterans receive a disability compensation? The spokesman for P.A.B. 
believes this to be the case. He pointed out that P.A.B. has hired a number of former 
drug addicts who are of similar social backgroimd (education, race) to the disabled 
veteran employees, and these employees generally make good cashiers. 

Would the disabled veterans be more dependable in their jobs as cashiers if more 
counseling had been provided? The manager of P.A.B. states he cannot provide coimseling 
to these men and carry out hu job, too. Occasional coimseli >g has been available from 
the company's community relations cirector who makes periodic visits to all the P.A.B. 
locations. Despite the problems, P.A.B. is continuing to operate the disabled veteran 
betting facility. This company's further experience should provide more complete answers 
to questions concerning the employment of severely disabled veterans. 

Severely Disabled Veterans in Banking 

Fidelity Bank has found that severely disabled Vietnam veterans make good 
employees. Mr. Carson of Fidelity worked through the VA and other agencies to recruit 
disabled veterans for bank positions. Hiring these veterans is part of a larger Fidelity 
program to employ qualifled handicapped people. Fidelity has actively recruited handi- 
capped workers and has carried out some redesign of jobs and work stations. Mr. Carson 
is available for guidance to any handicaoped employee or his supervisor. He maintains 
contact with handicapped employees, espjcially the disabled veterans, and shows interest 
in their problems and progress. 

Mr. Cars^Dn explained the advantages he has found in hiring qualiHed handicapped 
workers. You get a person who has a better perspective because he had difficulty in 
getting a job, he says. The handicapped employee has stability and loyalty. And, he adds, 
there is less turnover among handicapped employees. 

Having disabled employees causes some difflculties, according to Mr. Carson. One is 
the need for ingenuity in task assignment as mentioned earlier. Another is the same 
problem that P.A.B. had-ihat of absence from the job. Even though the disabled 
veterans working at Fidelity are highly motivated, their disabilities require occasional 
medical attention. They lose many working hours waiting for treatment at VA clinics, 
which are open only during regular working hours. Because of their absences from work 
for medical treatment, disabled veterans generally are not hired for, or promoted to, 
supervisory positions; they are given nonsupervisory or technical positions. Some advance- 
ment within the technical positions is possible. 
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Community-Hospital-lndustry Rehabilitation Program 



One fact emerged from discussions with counselors at State Employment Offices and 
VA offices, ''s well as from survey findings: Neuropsychiatric disorders have a severe 
effect on employ ability. Employers will apparently accept a history of almost any 
physical disability more readily than a history of mental illness. It was interesting, 
therefore, to observe the Brockton, Massachusetts VA hospital's program in action. 
CHIRP (Community-Hospital— Industry Rehabilitation Program) is a graded system of 
occupational therapy taking even some chronic schizophrenics out of the hospital and 
into jobs with great success. 

The program is divided into four categories: three levels of in4iouse clinics graded 
according to the mental demands of the taslcs assigned, and an industrial work program in 
which the patients are transported to participating industrial plants where they work as 
regular members of the work force. The three clinic categories range from Clinic C, in 
which very basic occupational therapy is conducted, to Clinic A, which is set up as a 
miniature industry, producing work on subcontract for local industries. The conditions in 
Clinic A are made as similar as possible to the conditions of an industrial work situation. 
The physical setting is much like an industrial plant, and the workers are expected to 
abide by many of the same rules that they would have to follow in an industrial shop. 
Clinic A offers two kinds of activities: electronics assembly jobs, and simple clerical and 
data processing tasks. 

An important feature of the program is that employees work for pay, which helps 
the patients to adjust to the mainstream of soctjty. It is theorized that working for pay 
has a great influence on the rehabilitation of psychiatric patients, because, in working for 
pay, the patients are given a means to demonstrate their value to society, and 
to themselves. 

Patients are assigned to these clinics by the medical staff. The work is part of their 
medical treatment. Their progress in the clinics is monitored by occupational therapists 
acting as work supervisors. 

CHIRP is well supported by local companies. Some 300 companies, principally 
manufacturers and life insurance companies, have been involved in CHIRP, some 
supplying work for the clinics in the hospital, others employing patients in the plants 
themselves. Discussions with supervisors in plants employing patients indicated that the 
patients are generally well accepted by other employees, and they make satis- 
factory workers. 

We saw only one veteran under 30 years of age in all the CHIRP workshops we 
visited. Only a small proportion of the hospital's patients are under 30, and these 
veterans seldom participate in CHIRP. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER OF SEVERELY DISABLED 

The Federal Government's policies and practices in hiring severely handicapped are 
of great significance. It is the nation's largest single emp^pyer and sets aii important 
example for other public and private employers. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission gives special consideration to handicapped 
persons. For those taking competitive Civil Service examinations the Commission will 
modify examination procedures, if necessary. For example, the Commission will provide 
reader service to blind persons taking tests. For those with difficulties in controlling hand 
movements, the Commission will provide enlarged blocks for marking answers (12)- 
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In 1964, tiie Civil Service Commission established a special appointing authority for 
job applicants with severe physical handicaps. This program is intended to apply to 
"persons with material physical impairments which would ordinarily prove a serious 
hindrance to obtaining employment" (17)- An element of the program is the special 
noncompetitive procedure for the appointment of severely handicapped individuals. In 
ad'^Hion, in every Federal agency there is a "coordinator for selective placement." This 
coordinator's role is to ui^e managers and supervisors to try qualified handicapped 
workers, and to work with the Civil Service Commission and vocational rehabilitation 
agencies for selective placement of handicapped individuals. 

At present, there are two ways severely handicapped individuals may get an 
appointment outside the regular competitive CivU Service system: 

• A job is found for which the handicapped person appears qualified, and the 
employer is willing to let him try the job. There is a 700-hour trial period, after which 
the employing agency can request that the Civil Service Commission make a continuing 
appointment of this position in excepted (noncompetitive) service. 

• A counselor firom a state vocational rehabilitation office or Veterans 
Administration studies the work site and the job requirements of a prospective employing 
agency and concludes that the handicapped person possesses the skills needed to perform 
the job safely. The counselor then issues a certificate to the employing agency, v^iiich 
may indicate any desirable modifications of the work site or job duties. Having received 
the counselor's certificate, the employing agency can either appoint the individual to a 
700-hour trial period or make an appointment in excepted service. 

In the first eight years of operation of this program, some encouraging results have 
been obtained (18). Over 1800 severely handicapped individuals have been appointed in 32 
Federal agencies and 196 job classifications. Less than 1% have been terminated for 
cause, 17% of appointees have received promotions. 

The largest percentage of those appointed in this program (58%) are deaf, while the 
blind make up 13%. Paraplegics, quadriple^cs, and amputees together make up 8%. The 
U.S. Postal Service employs the largest number of handicapped workers recruited throu^ 
this program (44%), 89% of whom are deaf. These people work as distribution clerks, a 
job with constant hi^ noise. 

The Treasury Department employs a third of all Civil Service blind employees, 
usually as taxpayer service representatives in the Internal Revenue Service. They answer 
technical questions about taxes telephoned in by the public. The Social Security 
Administmtion also uses blind persons as telephone service representatives. 

About one disabled Vietnam^ra veteran in ten is employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But to what extent does this special employment program involve severely disabled 
veterans? A partial answer to this question comes from the aumber of applicants who 
have obtained certificates from rehabilitation counselors. Th * Civil Service Commission 
reports that during the period from June 1971, to December 1972, a total of 212 
severely httfidicapped persons obtaining Federal employment went through the counselor 
certification procedure. Only 13 of these persons (6%) were certified by Veterans 
Administration counselors. This suggests that the participation of severely disabled 
veterans in the program is minimal. From our survey of disabled Vietnam-era veterans it 
is estinr^ated that for those with disabilities rated 60% or greater, approximately 7%, or 
some S,000 men, are in Federal jobs. Obviously, many of these 3,000 men obtained 
Federal employment through the^ regular competitive examinations rather than through 
the special program for the severely handicapped. 

To gain some understanding of the function of the coordinator for selective 
placement in this program, we visited Mr. Wood, the coordinator of one Federal agency, 
who had been described to us as outstanding in his effort on behalf of handi- 
capped workers. 
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"We have contact with very few disabled Vietnam veterans. Where are they?** Mr. 
Wood asked when learning the purpose of our project. 

In placing severely handicapped veterans he has found that agency administrators, if 
they themselves have a handicapped individual in their family, are likely to be 
sympathetic to hiriiig a handicapped person. Mr. Wood found this fact to be a good 
starting point in his campaign to sell handicapped workers to the administrators of the 
Federal agency for which he is coordinator. After successful performance by one handi- 
capped individual, he explained, other administrators then want such a worker. (A major 
incentive for hiring handicapped workers is that they can be appointed without using up 
the positions allocated under the competitive CSvil Service system.) 

Mr. Wood has developed office jobs for various handicapped individuals. Mentally 
retarded persons are now commonly used for filing and mail delivery in his agency. His 
current campaign is to promote the hiring of blind and deaf persons to answer the large 
volume of routine inquiries to the agency. With some job ^structuring, he feels, the 
sensory handicapped can also perform many secretarial functions. Because of architectural 
barriers, there are no paraplegics or other persons using wheelchairs in Mr. Wood's 
agency. 

The follow-up to the handicapped individual after placement is critical, in Mr. 
Wood's opinion, since difficulties may occur after the disabled worker has been 
employed. One of his concerns is that disabled people can be assigned to boring, 
dead-end jobs and left there. However, his program has not been operating long enough 
to tell whether advancement of handicapped workers is a possibility or would be 
a problem. 

There are several reasons for Mr. Wood's outstanding success in placing handicapped 
workers in jobs in his Federal agency. For one thing, he feels he receives better support 
from his agency than many other selective placement coordinators, and, unlike most 
other coordinators, he can devote full time to this work. Also, he is not evaluated by the 
number of placements he makes, and he is not required to report on how many 
handicapped persons were hired during the year. He can thus concentrate on one 
handicapped group at a time and can look for the best opportunities for placing them. 
Mr. Wood's enthusiasm for his work and his ability to empathize with people are obvious 
assets. His program is built around his personality and is little systematized, which could 
create problems for the program if Mr. Wood were to leave. 



LARGE CORPORATIONS WITH POLICIES AND PROCEDURES TO 
HIRE THE HANDICAPPED 

General policies and procedures to promote hiring qualified handicapped individuals 
v ere being developed by three major corporations visited by the research team. The three 
corporations (retailing, manufacturing, and communications) had evaluated their hiring 
practices and were developing guidelines for employment of the handicapped. At each 
company there was at least one person with special responsibility for developing 
recommendations concerning the hiring of handicapped workers and for monitoring the 
company's activities in this regard. The approach of one company, the communications 
company, will be described since this was the company which had developed the most 
explicit set of guidelines. 

The policy of the communications company was "to selectively place handicapped 
persons who seek employment with us so as to effectively utilize their skills and 
abilities." A project carried out to implement this policy resulted in the development of a 
manual for personnel managers and others involved in hiring and placing handicapped 
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workers. The manual is intended to provide a systematic approach to hiring the handi- 
capped and deals with these topics: 

(1) Guidelines for interviewing the handicapped applicant- ^ome general 
considerations for interviewing blind, deaf, physically handicapped (crippled), and 
mentally retarded applicants. The avoidance of stereotyping is stressed and individual 
differences of various types of handicapped applicants are discussed. For example, an 
individual classified as blind has, with and without specH aids, widely varying 
visual capabilities. 

(2) Analyzing jobs for handicapped applicants. The supervisor's role in training 
and orientation is discussed, and the point is made that the supervisor's full cooperation 
is essential for satisfactory placement of a severely disabled individual. In performing a 
job, handicapped employees may require occasional special assistance from a supervisor or 
co-workers, and these needs for assistance may seem like an unreasonable burden. 
However, in any work group, concessions of a different type are made daily for 
nondisabled employees. Job analysis is discussed for blind, deaf, physically handicapped, 
and mentally retarded. The analysis includes a discussion of special work techniques aids, 
and adjustments which enable some handicapped individuals to perform ordinary tasl;^. 

(3) Modifications and aids. Detsdls are given for modification of commonly 
used office equipment so that various handicapped workers can operate this equipment. 
Special aids for blind workers are described. 

(4) Architectural barriers. An evaluation is pres:jnted of the architectural 
barriers at various company locations. Standard specifications are given for making office 
buildings and facilities accessible to, and usable by, the physically handic^ped. 

(5) Testing procedures for handicapped app Ucants. The procedures for 
administering standardized placement tests to various handicapped applicants are 
described, including revised time limits and permissible aids or assistance. 

(6) Analysis of jobs. For each of some 20 entry level jobs, the basic job duties 
are outlined and considerations given for various hajidicapped apnlicants-how to evaluate 
their ability to perform the job and how to adjust job duties and equipment for them. 

(7) Classification of handicapped applicants with regard to risk to the 
company . In determining medical risk the concept is that individuals with a stable 
functional problem such as blindness, deafiiess, or mental retardation, offer less risk than 
employees with disease-caused or disease-based handicaps that are not stabilized. 

In all sections of the manual, specialists are listed who may be contacted for specific 
kinds of information or assistance on emplojonent of handicapped individuals. 

The emphasis throu^out the manual is on assessing the iiidividual differences for 
handicapped applicants and how these may be enhanced by appropriate modifications 
and aids. By assessing individual differences the company avoids placing all persons with a 
certain handicap into a small number of jobs thought appropriate for that handicap. This 
was the practice in the past-«.g., a deaf employee would be automatically assigned as a 
keypunch operator. 

The next step to be taken by the communications corporation will be an orientation 
program on handicapped workers for management and others concerned. In order to 
implement the program it will be essential to obtain definite hiring commitments from 
departments. Without a hiring commitment, it is maintained, there is no incentive for a 
supervisor to actively help a handicapped employee succeed. Such help from the 
supervisor is usually essential. 
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COMPUTER INDUSTRY'S HOMEBOUND EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM FOR SEVERELY DISABLED 



What are the disabUities that make an individual unemployable? Paraplegia? Multiple 
sclerosis? Some common assumptions about disabUity and employabUity have been 
modified by programs on employment of homebound handicapped in the computer 
industry. We talked with representatives of one major computer manufacturer who, in 
cooperation with the state's department of vocational rehabOitation is setting up a 
program of homebound employment for llie severely disabled. A pilot study showed 
homebound employment in the computer industry to be feasible because of the develop- 
ment of remote terminal data processing technology. Prospective employers will be 
referred through the state's department of vocational rchabUitation and vfUl be trained as 
computer terminal operators or computer programmers. Each handicapped person 
accepted for training will have a job commitment, pending his successful completion of 
training. This homebound employment program is just now being established, so no 
results are available as yet. 

Additional information about the possibUities of homeboimd employment in the 
computer industry was available from the final report of a project recently completed at 
George Washington University RehabUitation Research and Tbraining Center by Thomas R. 
Shworles and Irene G. Tamagna (19). Some of the significant findings from this project are: 

• "That the severely handicapped homebound person can be prepared to work at 

home in information industry skills earning substantial wages. New work tools 
and products are identifiable and are manageable by severely handicapped 
and homebound oersons. Tools such as planetary and rotary microfilm cameras 
and jacket fillers for storage, roll and microfiche viewers for retrieval, paper 
tape add-punch and IBM Selectric for data entry into electronic storage files, 
and the remote control terminal for on-line transmission of data. All earnings 
are above the Federal mini num wage. 

• 'That persons once considered infeasible for conventional rehabilitation services 

can be significantly productive at industry levels in such job skills as computer 
programming, off-line and on-line data entry, microfilming, microfilm image- 
by-image inspecting and reporting, microfilm processing, microthin jacket 
filling, and jacket titlijng. 

• 'That regardless of the*^severity of disability of these workers (rheumatoid 

arthritis, muscular dystrojihy, cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, rheumatic heart 
disease, and paraplegia and quadriplegia from spinal cord injury) and when 
selectively matched with these tools and processes, they can compete with the 
able-bodied for work that is relevant and that has the future took —information 
'Tollection, storage, transfer, processing, and retrieval. 

• 'That simple adaptation on modern vocational tools is all that is required in 

some cases to enable a person previously considered unproductive to be 
competitive in the work market. 

• 'That homebound workers provide a broad sample of personalities and skills 

and that increasing dependency on home does no^ necessarily follow trom 
homebound employment. With new stimulation and new earnings, some 
workers became partially or totally froe from the prior limitations of their 
homebound confinement. Through the stimulation of this project, some 
homebound workers utilized inner resources and other capabilities and 
subsequently incorporated three profit-making companies. Two of these 
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companies, Micromatic$, Inc., a microfilm service bureau, and Rehab 
Computers, Inc., a data processing service bureau, now train and employ 
handicapped persons referred by the rehabilitation community." 



BUSINESSES THAT RECRUIT PRIMARILY FROM HANDICAPPED 



Two manufacturers of electronics equipment whose main work force is made up of 
severely handicapped individuals were contacted to learn of their experiences in training 
and employing disabled veterans. We learned that neither employer has been able to 
attract Vietnam-era disabled veterans as trainees or workers. 

*1 have not been able to recruit a single Vietnam-era disabled veteran despite 
extensive efforts through the Veterans Administration, the Paralyzed Veterans, and ads 
placed in the Paraplegia News," was the statement of the president of one electronics 
manufacturing company, more than 50% of whose staff is disabled. His main source of 
applicants is through private rehabilitation agencies. The president of this company feels 
that disabled veterans are not motivated to apply for work with his company because of 
the disability compensation they are paid. 

The second electronics manufacturer is associated with a center for evaluation and 
training of handicapped individuals. This organization has won world-wide recognition for 
its work in the rehabilitation of the handicapped. A director of this organization reported 
that only a few disabled veterans have been referred to his organization in its years of 
operation, and a total of five have entered training. These five proved poorly motivated 
and most did not complete the training. When asked his opinion as to why so few 
veterans entered training, the director commented that his experience indicated that VA 
counselors are trained in psychological counseling but lack training in job counseling. The 
VA counselors tend to develop few contacts with employers, the durector said. He had 
found the VA a self-contained organization, and the people there seemed to him to have 
little interest in working cooperatively with his organization in rehabilitating severely 
disabled individuals. The director suggested that VA disability compensation for the 
severely disabled tends to lower men's motivation x> ;vork. 



THE SMALL EMPLOYER, OUTSTANDING IN HIRING HANDICAPPED 

**Anybody 18 or over with common sense can work here ... We consider handi- 
capped people like anyone else and hire them if they can do the work . . . handicapped 
workers have proved better than nonhandicapped,** stated Mr. Baldwin, the owner- 
manager of the Baldwin Protective Service, a small security guard business. The Baldwin 
Protective Service had been nominated for an award as an outstanding employer of 
handicapped workers. Even though Mr. Baldwin has not made any special effort to recruit 
handicapped employees, 6 of the company's 43 employees, including two older disabled 
veterans, are physically handicapped. 

A security guard usually works at night and by himself. The work is fair]y light and 
is often part-time since the demand for security services fluctuates. Because of the 
characteristics of the job, it attracts servicemen who need additional income, and retired 
individuals who are looking for part-time work to supplement their income. It also 
attracts disabled persons who seek part-time work that is not physically demanding. 

However, the aspects of the job that make it desirable for handicapped persons also 
contribute to its major undesirable feature, low pay. A job as a security guard requires 
minimal qualifications. According to Mr. Baldwin, the major qualification is that the 




applicant be able to get a police permit to carry a gun. In the job market, light duty jobs 
lequirir.g minimal qualifications pay low wages. At the Baldwin Protective Service the pay 
is about minimum wage, and there is little prospect for advancement. 

We compared the Baldwin Protective Service to five other small employers 
nominated for Handicapped Employer of the Year awards (two manufacturers, a tire 
service, a boat service, and a restaurant), using information furnished by the President's 
Committee on the Employment of the Handicapped. We learned that all of these 
companies had the same simple reason for hiring handicapped people: **We hire 
handicapped because we find they can do the work.'' 

Four of these companies, in their recruitment of workers, have developed working 
relationships with their state's rehabilitation agencies or hospitals. The agency working 
with each company refers qualified handicapped workers and periodically follows- up 
these workers with the employer. The Baldwin Protective Agency and one other of the 
companies in the comparisoK did not work through such an ?rrangement. 

Are some employers interested in hiring disabled veterans because they feel that 
since these individuals are on disability compensation they will be satisfied with lower 
paying jobs? From some of our observations, from interviews with disabled veterans, and 
from letters, we learned of several instances where this seemed to be the case— that the 
disabled veteran would be expected to work at a lower paying job because of his 
disability compensation. 

Some employment service counselors told us that they have the best results with 
small local companies in job development for handicapped people. With small companies, 
one person generally recruits, hires, and supervises all employees. If this person feels that 
it's good business to hire the handicapped, then it is an easy matter to place handicapped 
workers with the company. No other people are involved in the decision. 



SUMMARY 

From these outstanding employment programs we conclude that the best approach 
to placement of severely handicapped individuals should include the following: 

• A thorough assessment of the ability of the handicapped applicant. An 
individual should not be recommended automatically for a job simply 
because people with that handicap often perform in that job-e.g., assign- 
ment of a deaf applicant to a keypunch job. 



• Modification of placement testing procedures so that the handicapped person 
can demonstrate his abilities. \ 

• An analysis of the suitability of the job to the abilities of handicapped 
applicant. Ideally, a profile ox demands for each job is available and a profile 
of capabilities of the applicant can be prepared. It is then possi^^le to match 
the job analysis profile with the indivitiifel's profile and objectively determine 
the compatibility of the individual with the specific job. 

• Some modification of job duties, work stations, and equipment to increase 
the number of different kinds of jobs that disabled people can perform 
productively. 

• A committed, knowledgeable personnel manager interested in the employ- 
ment of handicapped individuals, a wcrk supervisor willing to accept the 
additional responsibility of getting the disabled worker trained and func- 
tioning in the job, and the support of top management. Without this support 
a personnel manager is unlikely to bnsig about any modification of job 
duties, work stations, and equipment. 
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• Well-established lines of communication between the personnel director and 
rehabilitation specialists in the community so that expert assistance and 
advice are readfly avaOable^ if needed. 

Some employers report they encounter some problems in their attempts to employ 
disabled veterans. These problems include: Difficulty in locating a source of severely 
disabled veteran job applicants, and motivational difficulties among some of the severely 
disabled veterans, perhaps because they receive compensation for their disabilities. 

Other employment factors brought out in this study include the following: 

• Disabled veterans m^ be considered by some employers to be good 
prospects for low paying jobs because they already have an income from 
their disability compensation. 

• Employers are more wflling to hire individuals whose disability is stable (e.g., 
blindness or deafness), than those disabled persons whose condition is not 
stable (e.g., mental disorders). 

• Some employers designate certain jobs as especially good for persons with 
certain handicaps (e.g., a deaf person as a keypuncher), disregarding 
individual differences among handicapped persons. This practice results in the 
inappropriate placement of many handicapped persons. 

• Severely disabled persons considered unemployable can become productive 
workers if the job is redesigned (as in the case of homebound employment in 
the computer industry) or if certain kinds of transitional work experiences 
are provided (as in the VA work-for-pay program for psychiatric patients). 
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Chapter VI 
DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 



Despite present efforts to assist disabled Vietnam-era veterans in employment and 
training, they continue to face considerable employment difficulties. This is evidenced by 
the alarmingly high rate of unemployment among this group. For the severely disabled 
Vietnam-era veteran under 30 years of age the unemployment rate at the time of this 
study was 19%, and the rate of those unemployed over 6 months was 5%. When we 
consider the large number of severely disabled veterans who have become discouraged in 
their job «^arch and are no longer in the work force, the employment picture worsens. 
Young, severely disabled veterans who are employed tend to work for lower pay and at 
lower status jobs compared to slightly disabled veterans who are equal to them in 
education. The factors related to disabled veterans' employment difficulties fall into three 
groups: (a) characteristics and motivation of the disabled veterans, (b) operation of the 
employment assistance system, and (c) employer attitudes and practices. 



CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVATION OF DISABLED VETERANS 

Severely disabled veterans, as judged by VA disability ratings, show a much higher 
level of employment disadvantage than the less severely disabled. Those with neuro- 
psychiatric disorders, as well as those with disabilities that place limitations on driving a 
car or using public transportation, are especially likely to have difficulties in obtaining 
suitable employment. (The employment problems of veterans with neuropsychiatric 
disorders are supported by a recent VA study on earnings of disabled veterans as related 
to their type of disability and rating.) 

When a severe disability is combined with other disadvantaging factors, unemploy- 
ment rates are magnified. For example, among the young, severely disabled veterans with 
less than a high school education who are in the labor force, one-third are unemployed. 
A high proportion of this same group is out of the labor force and not involved in 
training. Among those who are nonwhite, have les:> than a high school education, and are 
severely disabled, the unemployment rate rises to more than half. The comments of the 
long-term unemployed disabled veterans who were interviewed support these findings of 
the impact of combined disadvantages. These veterans commonly attribute their difficulty 
in finding a job to their relative lack of training and experience for the job they are 
seeking. Only one\eteran in five feels that disability is the only major cause of their 
employment problems. 

The nature of the employment problems of disabled veterans differs markedly with 
the age of the veteran. (Vietnam-era dis<*.bled veterans differ widely in age, with one in 
seven being 45 or older.) Often the veteran under 30 lacks training and experience to 
qualify him for a "good** job. His pro -service experience often consists of unskilled 
part-time jobs, and in many cases his military experience is considered to have little 
relevance to civilian jobs. The older veteran typically has had many years of responsible 
employment in the military service. He is faced with discrimination based on his ago and 
retired '-mus. He must convince civilian employers of the value of his extensive military 
experience or undergo training for a new career.. 
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The older disabled veteran has a lower rate of unemployment than the younger man, 
and among the older veterans who are employed, the kind of job and pay rate tend to be 
more favorable. However, special employment disadvantages are indicated by ttie fact that 
among those looking for work, the older disabled veterans teqixitv a longer time to find a 
job. Also, older veterans are more likely to retire from the labor force (e.g», for the 
severely disabled young veteran, one fifth are out of the labor force and not in training, 
compared to half of the severely disabled veterans 45 years of age or older). 

Many severely disabled veterans have given up their job search, and others have 
accepted the status of a retired person and avoid the job search altogether. Some of the 
reasons for their discouragement are disincentives inherent in the compensation system. 
Some severely disabled veterans are deterred from seeking work by fear of the loss or 
reduction of disability benefits. (Among young, severely disabled veterans out of the 
labor force 8% indicated that their main reason for not seeking work is that if they work 
some of the payments they get for disability may be taken av;ay,) 

A severely disabled veteran explained his reasoning in a letter: "The Veterans 
Administration's schedule for rating disabilities disallows many veterans-myself 
included— from seeking empioymimt because of its habit of traditionally cutting back on 

benefits My own rating was reduced from 100% to 90% (financially this represent 

over $200 to me) even though I've yet to complete my vc-'^ational rehabilitation training. 
Apparently just the act of being in training justifies a VA cut in pension- -what would 

happen were I to seek part-time employment? The assininity of the V A's rating 

criteria forces many of us to remain unemployed simply because of the economic 
advantages. It would be foolhardy to risk a pension of maybe S300 tax free for a job 
paying $400 or $500 before taxes. Without training (which I'm now engaged in) I'd be 
fortunate in finding a job paying the above amounts, so I remain in school-at the 
taxpayer's expense." 

One long-term unemployed v^ceran answered, "The VA says I'm unemployable," 
when asked what kind of work he was able to do. The VA has, in fact, labeled as 
unemployable 20% of those with a combined disability rating of 60%, and 30% ri thor^e 
with a combined disability rating of 70-90%. Veterans with a combined disabilit/ rating 
of 60-90% are classified as unemployable by the decision of a VA board which reviews 
the medical and employment evidence and concludes that the veteran is "unable to 
follow a substantially gainful occupation." These veterans are entitled to extra compen- 
sation. Two factors tend to discourage those who are in the VA category of unemploy- 
able from seeking work: the possible reduction of their disability compensation and the 
authoritative suggestion that they are not capable of productive work, (Some employers 
who have had difficulty in .recruiting or retaining severely disabled veterans as workers 
speculate that these veterans do. indeed, have reduced motivation to work because of the 
disability compensation they recer/e.) 

Level of job expectation is sometimes pointed out by SES personnel as contributing 
to the veterans' difficulty in finding work. These veterans generally expect that pay and 
benefits of their first civihan job will exceed what they received in the military service. A 
number of comments by disabled veterans in their let (see Appendix C) and in 
interviews illustrate their disappointment with the leve jf jobs generally available to 
them when they re-enter the civilian job market. For example, one veteran writing anout 
the help he received from the State Employment Office reported, *The jobs I was sent 
out on to interviewed were menial (janitorial, etc.) and the wage? offered were below 
standard ($1.75 per hour)." 

y The study of Vietnam veterans by the Center for Responsive Law also points to 
^ veterans* discontent with kinds of work available to them as a factor in their high 
unemployment rate. The conclusions of this study state, "Disadvantaged, undereducated 
veterans, do, in fact, have more difficulty keeping stable jobs. But this may be less 
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because they are unwilling to do the work than because they are unwilling to work in 
bad jobs/' (6. p. 224). 

It is reasonable that a disability compensation would cause the disabled veteran to 
set higher requirements for pay and working conditions. Since the severely disabled 
veteran does have a source of income, he would not feel as much pressure (as would the 
veteran without suc\ income) to accept a job that he feels is unsuitable for him. 



OPERATION OF EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE SYSTEM 

Inadequacies of the employment assistance system for disabled veterans contribute 
to their difficulty in obtaining and maintaining satisfactory employment. This investi- 
gation centered on the assistance provided disabled veterans by the U.S. Employment 
Service. However, assistance to dissdbled veterans also includes the counseling and training 
programs of the Veterans Administration (especially the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Ftogram), other federally funded manpower training programs, and nonjjovemmental 
efforts, such as those of the National Alliance of Businessmen. 

Disabled veterans indicate that they often do not receive from the State Employ- 
ment Service the job help they feel they rifeed. (For example, about half of those who 
said they needed help in deciding what kind of work to apply for, felt they did not get 
this help at the SES, and only one disabled veteran in three who went to the SES to find 
a job reported that he received even one job offer from SES leads.) 

The following factors tend to limit the services a disabled veteran receives at 
Employment Offices: 

(1) Some disabled veterans are not identified ""s disabled and thus are not 
accorded the special a:>si5tance to which they are entitled. 

(2) The typical SES staff has little feedback from employers on their contact 
with disabled veterans. 

(3) The evaluation requirements of SES staff work, in terms of numoer of 
placements, referrals, etc., generally discourage the staff from spending 
extra time in counseling and job development for disabled veterans. Such 
time-consuming work is not generally well recognized by the SES manage- 
ment, we were told. 

(4) SES staff members often lack prior contact with employers. Such contact 
serves two purposes: It provides an in-depth knowledge of the employers' 
operations and requirements; it assures the employer that only generally 
qualified applicants will apply. This is especially important in the case of 
disabled applicants who may represent higher risk to the employer. 

(5) SES personnel occasionally express the belief that many of the long-term 
unemployed disabled veterans are not seriously interested in finding work. 
It appears that the SES does little more than attempt to contact the 
veterans to inquire about their status. 

(6) SES counselors often do not have available, or do not make use of 
guidelines for selective placement of the handicapped. 

(7) Optimal service to some disabled veterans by the SES requires close 
cooperation with the VA. Only in exceptional cases has a close working 
relationship developed between the SES and VA. 
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EMPLOYER ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 

Many of the employers studied expressed beliefis favorable to the employment of 
disabled veterans. They generally agree that both public and private employers have a 
responsibility to hire some handicsqpped individuals. They have the impression that their 
handicapped workers pxe performing satisiuctorily. They emphasize that they do not 
discriminate against an s^plicant simply because of a physical handicap. On the other 
hand, few employers are taking active steps to promote the employment of handicapped 
workers with their organization, such as making analyses of the actual physical demands 
of jobs, and redesigning job and work stations. Generally, they take the position that 
most jobs in their organization are too difficult to be performed by handicapped 
individuals. Their efforts on behalf of handicapped employees typically are directed at 
their employees who became handicapped after many years of service with 
their oi^anization. 

Reports from the severely disabled veterans indicate a lack of support from 
employers. Over half report that they have been turned down for jobs because of their 
disal»lity. Only one severely disabled veteran in five reports that his employer has made 
even minor concessions or special arrangements so that he could work. Though most 
employers surveyed state that disabled veteran job applicants should receive ''special 
consideration," many do not feel that a qualified disabled veteran applicant deserves 
preference over other applicants. This is especially true in cases where the veteran^s 
condition is felt to be unstable or unpredictable (e^., neuropsychiatric disorders and 
heart disease). 

Most employers recognize that hiring disabled individuals doesn't automatically raise 
the company^s insurance rates, though some still offer that as a reason to disabled 
applicants who are not hired. Employers are generally concerned about medical risk-ihe 
likelihood that an individual has a condition which will result in extensive sick leave and 
large health insurance claims. 

The commonly accepted definitions of who is employable were challenged and 
modified on the basis of the outstanding employment programs for handicapped workers 
we studied. The method used included analyzing job demands and worker characteristics, 
modifying job duties and job equipment, and providing certain kinds of work experience 
to make a tranation between a disabled or hospital status and regular employment. 

We found that employers are generally reluctant to make special efforts to employ 
disabled veterans despite their generally favorable view of disabled veterans as workers. 
This finding can be understood by conadering the overall labor market and its effect on 
employer acceptance of hard-to-employ. Based on her study of European programs for 
the hard*to^mploy, Beatrice G. Reubens commented: "All of the authorities concerned 
with the placement of the hard-to-employ conceded that full or overfull employment is 
more responsible for the absorption of the hard-to-employ than the exertions of 
placement officers. Labor shortages make workers acceptable who are rejected in looser 
markets.** (20, pp. 112.113). 



EUROPEAN PROGRAMS FOR FACILITATING EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 

The major elements of this country*s system for facilitating emplcqrment of disabled 
veterans include: job 'counseling and training, assistance in job placement, preference in 
applying for Federal jobs, "affirmative action" required of employers, and financial 
compensation for extent of disability. (See Chapter 1 for a brief description of tiiese 
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programs*) European countries have developed a number of additional programs and 
regulations to assist employment of the handicapped including: 

Special services to improve employability 

Employer quotas for hiring handicapped workers 

Jobs reserved solely for the handicapped 

Wage subs: iies paid to employers 

Creation of special jobs 

Legal restraints against dismissal of handicapped workers 
Some of these special European programs to promote employment of the handi- 
capped will now be described, drawing largely on tiie Reubens study (20). Information 
about these programs provides a source of ideas on ways to facilitate employment of 
disabled veterans in the United States. Of course these foreign manpower programs could 
not be duplicated in the United States with the expectation that the operation and the 
results of these programs would be the same as in the original country; the functioning of 
such {NTograms is highly dependent on- the nature of the society in which it operates as 
well as on the nature of the labor market* 



SPECIAL SERVICES TO IMPROVE EMPLOYABILITY 

An important example of a program of special services to improve employability is 
the establishment of the British Industrial Rehabilitation Units (IRU). These governmental 
work adjustment centers were established in Great Britain as part of the Disabled Persons 
Act of 1944* The British government operates more than 20 IRUs, each of which can 
accommodate 100450 persons. Each year 13,000 people enter the imits to take a coiuse 
designed primarily for those who have completed medical treatment and need help to 
adapt themselves for a return to work or to find the most suitable job* The average 
length of the course is seven to eight weeks with a maximum duration of 26 weeks. 

The IRUs provide an environment similar to the industrial environment: clocking in 
and out, checking the output, meeting the terms of subcontracts from local firms, and so 
on. However, unlike a foctory or office, an IRU has a large professional staff to aid the 
participants. The leader of the professional team is a rehabilitation officer. Other team 
members are an occupational psychologist, a social worker, a doctor, a technical man in 
charge of the workshops and workshop supervisors, and a. resettlement officer responsible 
for liaison with placement officers of the Employment Service. This team controls the 
IRU with regard to admissions, vocational assessments, work assignments, and placement 
plans. Subcontracts from government departments and local firms govern most of the 
tasks assigned in the IRUs. 

During their first week, IRU clients stay in the Intake Section. A supervisor observes 
their dexterity, skills, and behavior toward work and other workers. Following a team 
conference on each case, a workshop assignment is made. A placement plan is devised 
after later conferences. 

The study of the IRUs showed that for 1967, 83% completed the course of training; 
40% of those who completed the course had been placed in employment within three 
months, and an additional 20% were enrolled in vocational training. 

Reubens reports, "The units are well accepted and relatively inexpensive; they are 
simply housed and equipped and earn part of their expenses through subcontracting with 
business enterprises." ( 20. p. 73). 

The British IRU has been copied and adapted by Sweden. Also, the VA Community- 
Hospital*Industry Rehabilitation Program (CHIRP), described in Chapter 5, was to some 
extent modeled after the IRU. 
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EMPLOYER QUOTAS FOR HIRING OF HANDICAPPED WORKERS 

Several European countries impose quotas on employers for hiring handicapped 
workers The handicapped worker quota systems of two countries-the British quota 
system which has obtained a high degree of employer support, and the Italian ^stem 
which has met considerable employer noncompliance and - evasion-will be 

briefly examined. ^ . ,. . •, • j 

The British Quota System . The British quota system was established in 1944 under 
the Disabled Persons Act. The Act requires all private employers with 20 or more 
workers to employ a certain proportion of registered disabled persons. The employment 
quota for registered disabled workers has been set at 3% of total staff for most firms. A 
reduction in the quota may be obtained by an employer who can demonstrate that the 
nature of his business requires a lower percentage. 

To qualify for registration as a disabled person, a worker must be substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping employment, and must be seeking paid employment 
or self-employment with reasonable prospect of obtaining and keeping the employment. 
The Act does not make any distinction among causes of disabilities for those seeking 

registration as disabled persons. ,™ ^ . _x u * 

The Disabled Persons Register is divided into two sections. The first part, about 
90% of the total, consists of those considered suitable for ordinary employment. The 
second part includes those classified as so disabled that they are unUkely to secure 
employment except under sheltered conditions. Reubens comments, "The British decision 
to exclude the severely disabled firom the quota system and provide permanent substitute 
employment for them is an important factor in the cooperative attitude of 

employers."(20,p.l24). ^ on. 

The British quota system has been criticized in some respects, inere is a 
relatively high unemployment rate of disabled in less prosperous areas. Some have 
indicated that the jobs available under the quota system are all too often of low quality. 
And, those workers who receive disability payments are often found to have little 
inclination to take low-paid work. ^ . „ • mu ^ 

The operation of the quota system is generally approved m Bntain. The system 
depends upon persuading employers rather than forcing them to accept the handicapped 
"A key factor in the system's acceptability is the care taken by the DRO [Disablement 
Resettlement Officer] to send suitable disabled workers to employers and ttie respect for 
employers' labor requirements in granting exceptions. Good rehabilitation and trammg 
services adaptation of jobs and work places, construction of new buildings with ramps 
and other devices to aid the handicapped, and cooperative employers and trade unions 
reinforce the British quota system. Voluntary organizations are active m educating the 
public and bringing pressure on behalf of particular disabled groups or individuals. 
(20 p 141). Reubens also indicates the state of the British economy has been of major 
iiS^ortance in accounting for the success. "A full employment economy at inost times 
has been a major factor in the ease of administering the quota system." (20, p. 141). 

The It alian Quota System . In contrast to the British quota system, the Italian quota 
system for handicapped workers has met much employer resistance. A major reason for 
such resistance is the nature of the Italian labor market. With the loose labor market, 
employers have their choice of many fully employable individuals and therefore have 
little interest in the less competitive workers. 

Other factors in the employer resistance are the heavy quotas (to fulfill all the 
quota laws, a large firm would have to assign 10% of its openings to handicapped or 
other special categories of applicants) and the great complexity of the many quota rules. 
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Furthermore, the rehabilitative and training services for the disabled are generally 
inadequate. Italian employers are said to frequently evade the quota laws by substitution 
of able or slightly disabled workers for the registered disabled and by seeking exces- 
sive exemptions. 



JOBS RESERVED FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

Reserving jobs for the handicapped is one provision of the British Disabled Persons 
Act of 1944. In 1948, two jobs were designated to be held only by registered disabled 
persons except by special permit: elevator operators and attendants in open parking lots. 
No other jobs have been added to the list of reserved jobs because those reserved for the 
handicapped tend to be menial in character and suggest that such jobs are the only ones 
that disabled persons can do. 

EMPLOYER SUBSIDIES FOR HIRING THE HARD-TO-EMPLOY 

In some European countries employers can obtain a subsidy when they hire certain 
hard-to-empioy workers. These subsidies are intended to make up the difference between 
the productivity of an ordinary worker and the hard-to-employ worker. However, such 
subsidized employment appears to have little effectiveness as an incentive in hiring 
such workers. 

In Belgium, where such subsidies will be paid, only a small proportion of the 
hard-to-employ are employed, and employers who hire such workers generally do not 
apply for the subsidy. An investigation by the Belgium Employment Service showed that 
employers "object to the administrative formalities which attend the application for the 
subsidy payment, particularly where the worker leaves or is dismissed after a brief period 
on the job. Since the alternative is open to hire young foreign workers, many Belgium 
employers decline to bear the expenses of training and the possible higher absenteeism 
rates of Belgium hard-to-employ workers. Employers fear the bad work history, lack of 
skills, and personality difficulties of the hard-to-place, who often are embittered by 
successive job failure along with long periods of inactivity. Employers also feel that the 
highest priority should go to providing jobs for workers who become disabled in their 
own service." (20, pp. 164-165). (It is interesting to note how closely the reasons for 
resistance of the Belgium employers to the hard-to-employ parallel the resistance of U.S. 
employers to hard-to-place disabled veterans, that is, those with neuropsychiatric 
disabilities and/or little job experience or education.) 

The heart of the employer indifference to subsidies is that the subsidies do not 
provide sufficient compensation for the costs of employment of the hard-to-employ. The 
employment service considers only the probable differences between the productivity of 
the average and the hard-to-place worker. "But the employer may count additional costs 
due to his reduced freedom to choose his work force and the expenditure of time on 
filling in application forms, filing reports, making claims for the subsidy, undergoing 
investigation, etc." (20, pp. 171-172). 

CREATION OF SPECIAL JOBS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

The job creation . program of the Netherlands (Social Employment Program) is the 
largest, relative to the size of its labor force. This program is for both manual and 
white-collar workers who are unable to obtain regular employment because of severe 
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physical, mental, or social handicaps. For the Dutch an objective of the Social 
Employment Program Is to restore the capacity for normal employment. Yet in the 
Dutch program, as in all European countries, the vast majority of people in created jobs 
for the severely handicapped do not succeed in obtaining regular jobs. 

This program is also rooted in the belief that participation in the world of work is 
intrinsically valuable. More than half of the workers in the Social Employment Program 
are chosen from those classified by the Employment Service as ^^unplaceable" while the 
rest are those considered to have "reduced employability." For the Social Employment 
Program, as for other European created jobs for the severely handicapped, there is an 
attempt to duplicate ordinary outside work conditions. 

In the Dutch created-job program an elaborate wage scheme is used to reward extra 
effort. The Dutch created-jobs include industrial workshops, home work, outdoor projects 
(e.g., pjurk maintenance) and white-collar jobs. Examples of white*coUar work for the 
severely handicapped include work for public and nonprofit organizations such as filing, 
collecting statistical data, and performing activities for libraries. 

The Social Employment Program is generally successful. Reubens notes a number of 
factors underlying its success. prime asset has been the cooperation of employers and 
trade unions. They in turn have responded well because of long periods of full 
employment and active government policies to combat departures firom high prosperity. 
Another important factor has been the willingness of men trained in business enterprise 
to become managers and foremen on projects employing handicapped workers. The 
transfers are eased by the rough equivalence of salaries in the two fields as well as a 
degree of social acceptance of careers for men in social welfare activities. Solid 
accomplishment and publicrespect are generated by the avoidance of crash programs, the 
provision of long training periods for personnel, relative security with regard to financing 
from year to year, a sense of permanence, and a careful refusal to promise more than the 
programs can be expected to achieve." (20, p. 268). 

In the Netherlands an extremely hi^ value is placed on participation in work. 
Reubens sug^sts that even if an economist calculated that such programs cost the 
taxpayer more than paying a maintenance allowance, these programs would still 
be supported* 



RESTRAINTS AGAINST DISMISSALS FOR HANDICAPPED WORKERS 

It has been generally observed that Western European employers, compared to 
American employers, tend to assume greater social obligations for providing continuous 
employment for their workers. In many European countries there are restraints against 
the dismissal of certain kinds of workers. In West Germany the law requires that a 
seriously disabled person shall not be terminated without the approval of the Chief of 
Welfare Authority and that a minimum cf four-weeks notice be given. However, even 
with this legal protection of the job rights of severely disabled persons, a significant 
increase in unemployment among such workers occurred from 1965 through 1967 when 
a general recession occurred in West Germany. Reubens comments that the day-to-day 
value of such dismissal laws is ''an educational tool to convince employers not to 
discharge individuals who would have difficulty in obtaining reemployment." (20, p. 293). 
However, it is possible that such laws could impede employment of the handicapped 
because employers would fear that it would be difficult to discharge such workers. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF EUROPEAN PROGRAMS 

The "European programs for employment of the handicapped have a number of 
implications for those planning manpower programs for disabled veterans in the United 
States. The British 'ndustrial Rehabilitation Units and the Dutch system of created jobs 
for the handicapped seem to be especially worthy of study with the objective of 
developing similar programs in the United States. Some generally unsuccessful programs- 
subsidized employment and reserve employmenl -ore quite instructive in the reasons for 
tliGir Isick of succGss* 

As guidance is developed to' implement U.S. affirmative action regulations for 
handicapped persons, the lessons of the British and the Italian quota systems should be 
heeded. The most successful quota programs "rely upon persuading employers rather than 
forcing them to accept the handicapped. Well planned rehabilitation programs, careful 
matching of jobs and workers, and assistance in the adaptation of workplaces enable the 
most successful quota employment schemes to obtain employers' cooperation in 
accepting referrals of the disabled." (20, p. 122). 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The data from this study indicate several areas where concentrated effort is needed 
to maximize the disabled veteran's chance for success in finding suitable employment. We 
recommend that the implementation of existing regulations and programs to assist 
employment of disabled veterans be improved in a number of ways. In carrying out these 
programs and regulations, special attention or priority is needed for the severely 
disabled veteran. 

(1) The services given to disabled veterans by the public employment offices should 
be improved. The improvements in ES services should include the following: 

• Identification of the needs of disabled veteran applicants-Moderately and 
severely disabled veterans iVA disability rating of 30% or more) should be 
given special intensive interviews to determine the type of employment help 
needed, even if they are classified as job ready. We suggest that each veteran 
with a 30% or greater VA disability rating be referred to an ES counselor for 
special interviewing to determine employment help needed. A standard 
interview for assessing the needs of disabled persons could be developed and 
ES counselors trained to use this interview method. 

• Enrollment in training programs— A concerted effort must be made to enroll 
in training programs those moderately and severely disabled veterans who 
have additional disadvantages, such as low educational level. The results of 
our investigation emphasize that more severely disabled veterans are 
especially disadvantaged in employment if they lack training. Our findings 
indicate that, compared to other training methods, on-the-job training (OJT) 
tends to be little used for the more severely disabled. OJT appears to offer 
special advantages for the vocational rehabilitation of the severely disabled; 
during OJT the rehabilitation specialist and the employer car cooperate in 
the training and rehabilitation of the veteran. 

• Job development— Long-range job development campaigns are needed. Job 
development efforts are likely to be more effective if ES personnel work in 
concert with others in the community with concern for disabled veteran 
employment, such as the VA, the National Alliance of Businessmen, and 
veterans' service organizations. 
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• Helping the disabled veteran communicate with employers— This was the 
greatest unmet nc^d reported by disabled veterar/S, especially those with 
neuropsychiatric disorders. Job development efforts would go a long way to 
facilitate communication; however, more help is needed. A ^'helping hand" 
program could be developed in which employed disabled veterans volunteer 
their help to unemployed disabled veterans. Veterans' service organizations 
could help by recruiting successfully employed disabled veterans to counsel 
the job applicants. 

• Job placement— Efforts for selective placement of the handicapped need to 
be brought up-to-date and the ES staff familiarized with the procedures. 
Many of the SES offices visited during the study had a manual for selective 
placement of the handicapped, but often they were in short supply. In some 
cases counselors either were not aware that they were available or did not 
have a personal copy. 

These improvements in ES services to disabled veterans will necessitate some 
in-service training of ES staff. Some modifications in the ways ES services are evaluated 
are also needed. Present ES evaluation stresses the number of placements made. Special 
credit must be given for the time-consuming activities that may be necessary prior to 
successful placement of a severely handicapped applicant. More adequate monitoring of 
services to disabled veterans and other handicapped applicants may require changes in the 
data collected on the applicants (ESARS) as well as changes in the evaluation methods of 
State Veteran Employment Representatives. 

(2) The cooperative agreement between the ES and the VA for serving disabled 
veterans needs to be implemented more fully. In each locality well-defined working 
arrangements should be established between SES and VA staff in order to assist disabled 
veterans, especially those severely disabled and/or those lacking in training or schooling. 

(3) A factuad study of the VA Vocational Rehabilitation program is needed to 
indicate ways this program should be improved. Some veterans' service oi^anization 
spokesmen have alleged a number of serious deficiencies in this program. For example, in 
testimony before a Congressional Committee, an officer of one service organization 
claimed that few severely disabled veteians receive vocational rehabilitation before they 
leave the hospital. These charges were denied by VA administrators as counter to 
VA policy, but solid facts are needed. 

(4) Fuller use should be made of the Civil Service program for employment of the 
severely disabled. The last statistics available from Civil Service Commission showed that 
for the first five years of the program, only a total of 2,000 severely handicapped 
individuals (veterans and non-veterans) had been hired under this program-a miniscule 
proportion of Federal hiring for this time period. 

(5) Guidance should be provided to employers for the development of affirmative 
action programs for employment of disabled veterans. The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
(PL 93-112) calls for affirmative action for the hiring of handicapped individuals, and the 
Vietnam Veteran Readjustment Act of 1974 (PL 93-508) requires affirmative action for 
disabled veterans. 

(6) Although the Project Transition program was terminated in May 1974, the 
Department of Defense still has programs that provide training to servicemen prior to 
their leaving the service. These programs are intended to facilitate the transition of 
servicemen to civilian status. Disabled veterans, especially those who are likely to be 
hard-to*employ, snould have priority for refenal to such programs. 

(7) Sheltered workshops can provide an avenue for some severely disabled veterans, 
who would otherwise be "unemployable," to return to productive employment. The VA 
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has one such program of sheltered employment providing a transition to outside 
employment— the Community-Hospital-Industry Rehabilitation Program (CHIRP). CHIRP 
exists in three VA hospitals but there is need for greater opportunities for such sheltered 
employment for severely disabled hospitalized veterans. 

In addition to the improvements to existing programs already listed^ we recommend 
a new program to facilitate employment of severely disabled veterans through public 
service jobs. Such jobs should be established to provide a transition to regular 
employment^ and the disabled veteran while in the jobs should continue to receive 
counseling and other support from the Veterans Administration. 
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Appendix A 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 

This appendix contains 26 supplementary tables, most of which provide back-up 
data for Hgures in the text. Several additional tables are placed in this appendix because 
they were considered important but not significant enough to include in the text. 
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Table A ll I I 



Rate^ and Duration of Unemployment, 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans in the Labor Force 



(Projected Percentage) 





Duration of Unemployment 












Total 




Age/Severity 


12 Weeks 


13 to 25 


6 Months 


Unemploy- 


Unweighted 


of Disability 


or Less 


weeKs 


or More 


liicni Oaic 


N 


Under 30 












Slight 








iz 


1948 


Moderate 


9 




3 


14 




Severe 


12 


2 


5 


19 




Total 


9 


2 


2 


13 


3754 


30 to 44 












Slight 


3 


1 


2 


6 


415 


Moderate 


5 


2 


1 


8 


519 


Severe 


9 


3 


7 


19 


285 


Total 


4 


1 


2 


7 


1219 


45 and Over 












Slight 


6 


■ 1 


2 


9 


234 


Moderate 


5 


2 


4 


11 


413 


Severe 


6 


3 


5 


14 


154 


Total 


6 


1 


3 


10 


801 



^Unemployment rate= (unemploy ed)/(employed plus unemployed). "Unemployed" means 
currently looking for work, able to start work within one month, and neither employed nor 
in training. 

''Severity of disability: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate* 30-50%; 
severe =60-1 00%. 
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Table A-ltl'2 



Rate^ and Duration of Unemployment, by Race and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Who Are in the Labor Force 



(Projected Percentage) 











Race/Severity of Disability 


Duration of Unemployment 


Total 
Unemployment 
Rate 


Unweighted 
N 


12 Weeks 
or Less 


13 to 25 
Weeks 


6 Months 
or More 


White 












Slight 


8 


2 


1 


11 


1059 


Moderate 


8 


2 


2 


12 


1227 


Severe 


11 


2 


4 


17 


885 


Total 


8 


2 


2 


12 


3171 


Nonwhlte^ 












Slight 


13 


4 


5 


22 


174 


Moderate 


12 


5 


5 


22 


230 


Severe 


15 


4 


18 


37 


135 


Total 


13 


4 


6 


23 


539 



^Unemployment rate ' (unempIoyed/(employed plus unemployed). "Unemployed" means currently looking for 
work, able to start work within one month, and neither employed nor in training. 

^^Severity of disability: Slight = 10*20% combined disability rating; moderate = 30-50%; severe = 60-100%. 
^ Nonwhite includes veterans who classified themselves as Black, Spanish -American. Oriental, or other. 
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Table A-ill-3 



Rate' and Duration of Unemployment, by Severity of Disability*^ and Education: 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Who Are in the Labor Force 



(Projected Percentage) 



^t^auariKf rtf Di<ahilitv/f-riucAtion 


Duration of Unemployment 


1 otai 
Unemployment 
Bate 


Unweighted 
N 


1 2 Weeks 
or Less 


13 to 25 
Weeks 


6 Months 
or More 


Slight 








18 


142 


High School Dropout^ 


13 


2 


3 


High School Graduate 


8 


1 


2 


11 


527 


Attended College^ 


8 


3 


1 


12 


421 


^College Graduate 


6 


1 


1 


8 


143 


Moderate 












High School Dropout 


14 


3 


4 






High School Graduate 


8 


2 


2 


12 


598 


Attended College 


8 


3 


7 


13 


495 


College Graduate 


8 


1 


2 


11 


148 


Severe 












High School Dropout 


18 


3 


\Q 


31 


158 


High School Graduate 


10 


1 


6 


17 


374 


Attended College 


13 


1 


4 


18 


348 


College Graduate 


5 


3 




8 


140 



^Unemployment rate = (unemployed)/ (employed plus unemployed)."Unemployed" nrwans currently looking for 
work, able to start work within one month, and neither employed nor in training. 

"^Severity of Disability: Slight = 1 0-20% combined disability rating; moderate « 30-50%; severe » 60-100%. 

^High school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 1 2th grade." Attended college 
applies to those who went to college but did not graduate from a four*year college. 




Table A>lil4. 



Rate^ and Duration of Unemployment, 
By Marital Status and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Who Are in the Labor Force 

(Projected Percentage) 





Duration of Unemployment 














Total Unem- 




Marital Status/ 


12 Weeks 


13 to 25 


6 Months 


ploy ment 


unweigniea 


Degree of Disability 


or Less 


Weeks 


or More 


Rate 


N 


Married 












Slight 


5 


1 


1 


7 


O/Z 


Moderate 


6 


1 


1 


8 


994 


Severe 


8 


2 


3 


13 


755 


Total 


6 


1 


1 


8 


2621 


Single 












Slight 


15 


3 


4 


22 


371 


Moderate 


16 


4 


6 


26 


471 


Severe 


20 


1 


12 


33 


273 


Total 


16 


3 


5 


24 


1115 



^Unemployment rate=(unemployed)/(emp!oyed plus unemployed). "Unemployed" means 
currently looking for work, able to start work within one month, and neither employed nor 
in training. 

^Severity of disability: Slight^ 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate =30-50%; 
severe =60-1 00%. 
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Table A-l 1 1-5 

Rate^ and Duration of Unemployment, 
By Severity and Type of Disability:" 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age Who Are in the Labor Force 

(Projected Percentage} - - 





Duration of 
Unemployment 












Total Unem- 




Severity and Type 


12 Weel<s 


More Than 


ployment 


Unweighted 


of Disability 


or Less 


12Weel<s 


Rate 


N 


blight 










Orthopedic 


7 


3 


10 


722 


Neuropsychlatric 


13 


5 


18 


126 


Other 


9 


3 


12 


400 


Moderate 










Orthopedic 


6 


3 


9 


715 


Neuropsychlatric 


16 


9 


25 


324 


Other 


8 


4 


12 


400 


Severe 










Orthopedic 


8 


7 


15 


541 


Neuropsychiatric 


17 


8 


25 


251 


Other 


13 


7 


20 


239 



^Unemployment rate = (unemployed) /(employed plus unemployed). "Unem- 
ployed" means currently looking for work, able to start work within one month, 
and neither employed nor in training. 

Severity of disability: Slight= 10-20% combined disability rating; nxKierate* 
30^0%; severe=60-100%. Type of disability: Orthopedic includes bone, muscle, and 
joint injuries and disease, and amputations; neuropsychlatric includes central and 
periphernt':*ervous system damage and disease, and neuroses and psychoses. 
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Table A-lll-6 

Rate^ and Duration of Unemployment, 
By Specific Activity Limitations:^ 
Veterans in the Labor Force With Moderate or 
Great Activity Limitations 

(Projected Percentage) 





Duration of 
Unemployment 












Total Unem« 






12 Weeks 


More Than 


ployment 


Unweighted 


Activity Limitation 


or Less 


12 Weeks 


Rate 


N 


Walking 


7 


5 


13 


1455 


Standing 


7 


5 


13 


1505 


Lifting 


8 


5 


13 


2427 


Small Object Manipulation 


10 


7 


17 


614 


Drivjffg a Car 


11 


8 


19 


511 


Using Public Transportation 


12 


12 


24 


375 


Working Frequent Overtime 


9 


6 


15 


1233 


Working When Seated 


9 


7 


16 


448 


Working \}x\d& Pressure 


11 


7 


18 


858 


Working With People 


15 


7 


22 


484 



^Unemployment rate=(unemp}oyed)/(empioyed plus unemployed). "Unem* 
ployed" means currently looking for work, able to start work within one month, 
and neither employed nor ;n training. 

veteran was classified as limited in the specific activity if he checked that 
he was "moderately" or "very greatly" limited in that activity. 
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Table A-III7 



Distribution of White Collar Occupations,^ by Specific Activity Limitations:^ 
Veterans Reporting White Collar Job as Longest Held in 1973 
Who Have "Moderate" or "Very Great" Activity Limitations 

(Projected Percentage) 



Activity ' 
Limitation 


White'Collar Job 


Unweighted 
N 


rerceni 
Reporting 
White-Collar 
Job Longest 
Held inl9?3 


Professional 
and Technical 


Managerial and 
Administrative 


Sales 


Clerical 


Walking * 


41 


21 


12 


25 


42 


637 


Standing 


42 




12 


23 


40 


660 


Lifting 


43 


24 


18 


22 


36 


1102 


Small Object 














Manipulation 


42 


22 


15 


23 


40 


276 


Driving a Car 


37 


21 


15 


22 


42 


215 


Using Public 














Transportation 


37 


18 


11 


TZ 


48 


170 


Workir)g Frequent 












Overtime 


37 


24 


15 


21 


40 


514 


Working While 














Seated 


42 


21 


9 


22 


47 


204 


Working Under 














Pressure^ 


34 


22 


13 


24 


40 


397 


Working With People 












People 


32 


30 


12 


21 


37 


169169 



^hite-collar workers are those whose longest held job in 1973 was classified as clerical, sales, managerial, adminis* 
trative, technical, or professional. 

veteran was classified as limited in the specific activity if he checked that he was "nwderately" or "very greatly' 
limited in that activity. 

forking under pressure: for example, having deadlines or a demanding supervisor. 
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Table A-lll-8 



Distribution of Non-White-Collar Occupations/ by Specific Activity Limitations:^ 
Veterans Reporting Non-White^ollar Job as Longest Held in 1973 

(Projected Percentage) 



Activity 
Limitation 


Non-White-Collar Job 


Unweighted 

N 


Percent 
Reporting 
Non-White- 
Collar Job 
Longest Held 

in 1973 


Craft 


Operative 


Laboring 


Service 


Farm 


Walking 


59 


33 


31 


17 


17 


2 


857 


Standina 


58 


30 


33 


16 


20 


2 


907 


Lifting 


57 


34 


30 


16 


18 


2 


1410 


Small Object 
















ManiDulation 


58 


36 


32 


19 


11 


3 


367 


Driving a Car 


63 


30 


31 


17 


18 


4 


314 


Using Public 
















Transportation 


63 


25 


34 


21 


18 


3 


223 


Working Frequent 
















Overtime 


63 


32 


33 


18 


14 


3 


796 


Working While Seated 


58 


30 


33 


16 


17 


4 


269 


Working Under 
















Pressure 


66 


32 


32 


19 


16 


2 


743 


Working With People 


68 


29 


30 


22 


18 


1 


369 



^Non-white-collar workers are those whose longest held job in 1973 was classified as craft, operative, service, 
non-farm tabor, or farm. 

veteran was classified as limited in the specific activity if he checked that he was "moderately" or "very 
greatly" limited in that activity. 
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Table AIV-3 



State Employment Service Knew About Disability," 

By Age and Severity of Disability:'' 
Veterans Reporting They Used SES to Find a Job 

(Projected Percentage) 



Age/Severity Disability 


SES Knowledge of Disability 


Unweighted 
N 


Yes, 
Told by 
Veteran 


Ye$,Told 
By Other 
Source 


Not To(d 


Veteran 
Not Yet 
Rated 


No Ar^wer 


Under 3G 














Slight 


42 


2 


20 


21 


14 


894 


Moderate 


58 


2 


14 


14 


12 


1187 


Severe 


67 


3 




7 


14 


944 


30 to 44 














Slight 


29 




19 


27 


25 


305 


Moderate 


52 


2 


12 


17 


18 


HOI 


Severe 


69 


3 


8 


10 


12 


318 


45 and Over 














Slight 


30 


1 


23 


27 


20 


207 


Moderate 


39 




17 


22 


22 


371 


Severe 


52 


3 


11 


18 


17 


242 


Severity Totals 














Slight 


38 


1 


20 


23 


18 


1406 


Moderate 


53 


2 


14 


16 


15 


1989 


S'^ere 


65 


3 


9 


9 


14 


1504 


Total 


45 


2 


17 


20 


16 





*Ba$ed on responses to the question: '*Oid the people at the State Employment Office know or find 
out that you had a service-connected disability?" 

*^everlty of disability: Slight 10*20% combined disability rating; moderate 30-50%; 
severe '60*100%. 
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Table A-IV-6 



Number of Job Offers From SES Referrals,^ 
By Race and Education for Veterans Under 30 Years of Age: 
Veterans Using SES to Find a Job 

(Projected Percentage) 



Race/ Education 


Number of Job Offers 


Unweighted 
N 


3 or More 


1 or 2 


None 


No Answer 


White 












High School Dropout^ 


4 


39 


49 


8 


321 


High School Graduate 




38 


42 


17 


841 


College^ 


2 


29 


40 


30 


1254 


Totaj 


2 


33 


42 


23 


2416 


Nonwhite 












High School Dropout 


9 


29 


54 


9 


123 


High School Graduate 


1 


43 


51 


6 


228 


College 


2 


26 


53 


18 


215 


Total 


3 


34 


52 


11 


566 


Education Totals 












High School Dropout 


5 


36 


51 


8 


444 


High School Graduate 


2 


39 


44 


15 


1069 


College 


2 


28 


42 ' 


28 


1469 



^Based on responses to the question: "Of the employers you were referred to by the State 
Employment Office, how many offered you a job?" 

''High school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 12th grade." 
College includes both college graduates and those who attended college but did not graduate. 
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Table A-IV-7 



Number of Job Offers From SES Referrals,^ 
By Education and Severity of Disability^ for Veterans Under 30 Years of Age: 
Veterans Using SES to Find a Job 

(Projected Percentage) 



PHi 1 f* j) t lO n / ^Pup r i ti/ 

of Disability 


Number of Job Offers 


Unweighted 
N 


3 or More 


1 or 2 


None 


No Answer 


High School Dropout^ 












Slight 


5 


38 


50 


7 


102 


Moderate 


6 


35 


53 


7 


172 


Severe 


3 


32 


51 


14 


170 


Total 


5 


Off 

36 


51 


8 


444 


nign ocnooi orduiiaic 












Slight 


3 


42 


40 


15 


337 


Moderate 


3 


36 


49 


13 


426 


Severe 


2 


27 


53 


18 


306 


Total 


2 


39 


44 


15 


1069 


College^ 












Slight 


2 


28 


40 


31 


437 


Moderate 


2 


28 


46 


24 


574 


Severe 


2 


30 


42 


26 


458 


Total 


2 


28 


42 


28 


1469 



^Based on responses to the question: "Of the employers you were referred to by the State 
Employment Office, how many offered you a job?" 

^Severity of disability: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate = 3050%; 
severe - 60-1 00%. 

^High school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 12th grade." 
^College includes both college graduates and those who attended college but did not graduate. 
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Table A-IV-9 



Fulfillment of a Need at the State Employment Service-Help With 
Talking to Employers About Disabilities and Abilities,^ 
By Type^ and Severity^ of Disability for Veterans Under 
30 Years of Age: Veterans Using SES to Find a Job 

(Projected Percentage) 







Service Needed 


Unweighted 




N^dfid Service 


3nd Received 


N 


Neuropsychiatric 








Slight 


44 


7 


65 


Moderate 


50 


5 


250 


Severe 


61 


9 


171 


Total 


49 


D 




Orthopedic 








Slight 


36 


5 


338 


Moderate 


38 


5 


362 


ocvcrc 


HO 


A 




Total 


38 


5 


1004 


All Other Disabilities 








Slight 


31 


3 


154 


Moderate 


36 


6 


209 


Severe 


49 


1 


158 


Total 


33 


3 


521 


Severity Totals 








Slight 


35 


4 


557 


Moderate 


41 


5 


821 


Severe 


51 


5 


633 



^Based on responses to the question: "Below are kinds of help some people get 
at State Employment Offices. Answer for each kind of help: Did you need this kind of 
help when you went to the State Employment Service? Did you actually get this help at 
the State Employment Service?" 

^Neuropsychiatric includes central and peripheral nervous system damage and 
disease, and neuroses and psychoses. Orthopedic includes bone« rr.uscte« and joint injuries 
and disease, and amputations. 

Severity of disability: Slight ~ 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate = 
30-50%; severe 60-100%. 
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Table AIV-IO 



Number of Unfulfilled Needs' at State Employment Service, 
By Age and Severity of Disability :>> 
Veterans Using SES to Find a Job 



(Protected Percentage) 





Number of Unfulfilled Needs 




Age/Severity 








Unweighted 


of Disability 


Lew (0-1) 


Medium (2-3) 


High (4-6) 


N 


Under 30 










Slight 


64 


22 




894 


Moderate 


64 


20 


16 


1187 


Severe 


60 


21 


19 


944 


Total 




31 
A 1 


IS 


3025 


30 to 44 










Slight 


70 


19 


11 


305 


Modet^te 


67 


18 


15 


431 


Severe 


68 


IS 


17 


318 


Total 


69 


18 


13 


1054 


45 and Over 










Slight 


80 


12 


8 


207 


Moderate 


74 


14 


12 


371 


Severe 


77 


11 


12 


242 


Total 


77 


13 


10 


820 


Severity Totals 










Slight 


67 


20 


13 


1406 


Moderate 


66 


19 


15 


1989 


Severe 


64 


18 


18 


1504 



^Basod on responses to the question: "Below are (6) kinds of help some people gex at 
State Employment C:?;wcs. Answer for each kind of help: Did you need this kind of help when 
you went to the Stctc Employment Service? Did you actually get this help at the State 
Employment Service?" 

^Severity of disability: Slight « 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate « 30-50%; 
severe « 60-1 00%. 
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Table A-IV;11 

Number of Job Offers From SES Referrals ^ 
By Age and Severity of Disability 
Veterans Using SES to Find a Job 

(Projected Percentage) 



Age/Severity 
of Disability 


Number of -ob Offers 


Unweighted 
N 


3 or More 


1 nr 9 

1 or 4 






Under 30 












Slight 


o 




41 


22 


O J*T 


Moderate 


Q 

o 




•to 


17 


1187 


Severe 


2 


29 


47 


21 




Total 


3 


34 


44 


21 


oUzD 


30 to 44 












Slight 


Q 

o 


91 


42 


34 


305 


Moderate 




25 


48 


25 


431 


Severe 


2 


24 


53 


21 


31 R 
O 1 o 


Total 


3 


23 


45 


30 


1054 


45 and Over 












Slight 


2 


15 


50 


33 


207 


Moderate 


1 


19 


49 


31 


371 


Severe 


1 


21 


49 


29 


242 


Total 


1 


17 


49 


32 


820 


Severity Totals 








26 


1406 


Slight 


3 


29 


42 


Moderate 


2 


28 


48 


22 


1989 


Severe 


2 


27 


49 


23 


1504 



^Based on responses to the question: "Of the employers you were referred to by the State 
Employrpent Office, how many offered you a job?" 

^Severity of disability: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate " 30»50%; 
severe '=60-100%. 
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Table 



Received Counseling to Make Training Plans,^ 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ Total Sample 



(Projected Percentage) 





Received Counseling 




Age/Severity 








Unweighted 


of Disability 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


N 


Under 30 










Slight 




ISO 
Do 


1 


1390 


Moderate 




HO 


1 


1839 


Severe 


157 




1 


1772 


Total 


AO 


oo 


1 


5001 


30to14 










Slight 




7R 
/ o 




442 


Moderate 


H 1 


57 


1 


602 


Severe 




oo 


1 


Obi 


Total 


34 


66 


1 


IoOd 


45 and Over 












24 


75 


1 


&o/ 


Moderate 


38 


62 




525 


Severe 


49 


50 


1 


417 


Total 


33 


66 


1 


1229 


Severity Totals 










Slight 


29 


70 


1 


2119 


Moderate 


47 


52 


1 


2966 


Severe 


63 


36 


1 


2750 



^Based on responses to the question: "After you got out of the service, did 
you receive counseling to help you make plans for training, education, or work?" 

Severity of disability: Slight « 10-20% combined disability rating; 
moderate « 30-50%; severe * 60-100%. 
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Table A-IV-13 

Received Counseling to Make Training Plans,^ 
By Severity^and Type^ of Disability: 
Veterans Under 3n Years of Age 

(Projected Percentage) 



of Disabittty 


Received Counseling 


Unweighted 
N 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Slight 










Neuropsychiatric 


40 






136 


Orthopedic 


30 


69 


1 


805 


Ail Other Disabilities 


31 


68 


1 


436 


Moderate 










Neuropsychiatric 


58 


42 


1 


497 


Orthopedic 


51 


49 




853 


All Other Disabilities 


47 


51 


2 


' 464 


Severe 










Neuropsychiatric 


72 


27 


2 


415 


Orthopedic 


68 


31 


1 


930 


All Other Disabilities 


59 


41 




398 


Type of Disabilities • Totals 










Neuropsychiatric 


54 


46 


1 


1048 


Orthopedic 


40 


59 


1 


2588 


All Other Disabilities 


37 


62 


1 


1298 



^Based on responses to the question: "After you got out of the service, did you 
receive counseling to help make plans for training, work, or education?" 

Severity of disability: Slight = 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate » 
30-50%; severe » 60*100%. 

^Neuropsychiatric Includes central and peripheral nervous system damage and 
disease, and neuroses and psychoses. Orthopedic includes bone, muscle, and joint Injuries 
and disease, and amputations. 
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Table AIV-14 

Received Counseling to Make Training Plans,^ 
By Severity of Disability and Race:'^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age 



(Projected Percentage) 



Severity of 
Disabittty/Race 


Received Counseling 


Unweighted 
N 


Yes 




Nn Ancwwpr 


Slight 










White 


30 


70 


\ 


1166 


Nonwhite^ 


38 


61 


2 


204 


Moderate 










White 


50 


49 


1 


1476 


Nonwhite 


61 


38 


1 


335 


Severe 










White 


66 


33 


1 


1444 


Nonwhite 


71 


27 


2 


300 


Race Totals 










White 


SO 


49 


1 


4086 


Nonwhite 


59 


40 


1 


839 



'Based on responses to the question: "After you got out of the service, did you 
receive counseling to help you make plans for training, education, or work?" 

^Severity of disability: Slight « 10*20% combined disability rating; moderate » 
30^; severe « 60-100%. 

Nonwhite includes veterans who classified themselves as Black, Spanlsh-Amerlcan, 
Oriental, or other. 
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Table A.IV-15 



Counseling Resulted in Training Plan,^ 

By Age and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Receiving Training Counseling 



(Projected Percentage) 



Age/Severity 
of Disability 


Coumeling Resulted in 
Training Plan 


Unweighted 
N 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Under 30 












71 


28 


1 


435 


Moderate 


78 


22 


1 


960 


Severe 


82 


18 


1 


1184 


30 to 44 










Slight 


53 


45 


2 


114 


Moderate 


75 


25 


1 


254 


Severe 


76 


24 




342 


45 and Over 










Slight 


45 


55 




72 


Moderate 


61 


36 


2 


201 


Severe 


69 


32 




206 



^Based on responses to the question: "Did the counseling result in a plan for 
education or job training?" 

^Severity of disability: Slight « 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate 
30-50%; severe « 60-100%. 
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Table AlV-ie 



Went to School or Took Training After Leaving the Service,^ 
By Education and Severity of Disability:^ 
Veterans Under 30 Years of Age 



(Projected Percentage) 





Went to School 




Education/Severity 










of Disability 


Yps 


No 


No Answer 


N 


Hiah School Drooout^ 










Slight 


42 


55 


2 


156 


Moderate 


49 


51 


1 


275 


Severe 


47 


51 


1 


292 


Total 


45 


53 


2 


723 


High School Graduate 










Slight 


53 


46 


1 


574 


Moderate 


51 


48 


1 


700 


Severe 


50 


49 


1 


6^0 


Total 


52 


47 


1 


1914 


Attended College^ 










Slight 


87 


13 


- 


480 


Moderate 


84 


15 


<.5 


657 


Severe 




10 


< .5 


619 


Total 


86 


13 


<.5 


1756 


College Graduate 










Slight 


89 


11 




160 


Moderate 


91 


9 




179 


Severe 


89 


11 




193 


Total 


89 


11 




532 


Severity Totals 










Slight 


68 


31 


1 


1370 


Moderate 


67 


32 


1 


1811 


Severe 


68 


31 


1 


1744 



^Based on responses to the question: "After leaving the Armed Forces, did you po 
to school (college; high school; vocational; technical; or business fchool) or take training 
(on'theiob;farm;apprentice;or other)?" 

Severity of disability: Slight « 10-20% combined disability rioting; moderate « 
30-50%: severe = 60-100%. 

*^High school dropout Includes the resoon<es "less than 8th qrade" and "less than 
12th grade." 

^Attended college applies to those who went to college but dJd not graduate 
from a four-year college. 
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Table A V I 



Veterans Who Thought Some Employers Did Not Hire Them Because of Their Disability 
By Age and Severity of Disability:^ Veterans Who Looked for 
Work Since Leaving the Service 

(Projected Percentage and Unwighted N) 



Severity of 
Ditibitity 


Age Categofy 


Severity Totals 


Under 30 


30 to 44 


45 and Over 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Slight 


22 




1280 


20 


400 


16 


261 


21 


1941 


Moderate * 


38 




1683 


37 


556 


21 


461 


35 


2700 


Severe 


49 




1423 


59 


446 


46 


322 


51 


2191 


Age Totals 30 




4386 


30 


1402 


22 


1044 







^Based on responses to the question. "Do you think that some emptovers you contacted did not hire you because of 
your servtce<onnectfld disability?" 

^verity of disability: Slight " 10*20% combined disability rating; moderate » 30-50%; severe '* 60-100%. 
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Table A.V-2 



Unemployment Rate" Compared to the Percent of Veterans Who Thought 

Some Employers Did Not Hire Them Because of Their Disability, 
By Severity of Disability^ and Education: Veterans Under 30 Years of Age 

(Projected Percentage and Unweighted N) 



Severity of 
Disability /Education 


Reported Discrimination 


Unemptoyment Rate 


% 


N 


% 


N 



Slight 

High School Dropout' 
High School Graduate 
Attended College'* 
College Graduate 

Moderate 

High School Dropout 
High School Graduate 
Attended College 
College Graduate 

Severe 

High School Dropout 
High School Graduate 
Attended College 
College Graduate 



30 
23 
23 
12 

48 
40 

36 
19 

60 
48 

52 

25 



148 
513 
449 
150 

260 
630 
603 
165 

248 
502 
492 
164 



18 
11 
12 
8 

22 
12 
13 
12 

31 
18 
19 

8 



142 
527 
421 
143 

216 
598 
495 
148 

158 
374 
348 
140 



*The unemplovmeni rate is the percent of those in the labor force who are unemployed. "Unemptoyed" 
means out of (work and looking for a job now, could start work within one month if offered a suitable job, not in 
training or school. The "labor force" consists of all those with jobs plus those unemployed. 

'^verity of disability: Slight " 10-20% combined disability rating; moderate » 30-50%; aevere -60-100%. 

<=High school dropout includes the responses "less than 8th grade" and "less than 12th grade." 

<*Attended college applies to those who went to college but did not gradutte from a f our-year collefl*. 
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Appendix B 



A SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION GOVERNING EMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE FOR VETERANS 



One of the ill effects ot wsu^ and other large scale military actions is the stress 
placed on the domestic labor market. The most immediate effect is the creation of a 
**labor vacuum" as the large manpower requirements of the milit^ are met. However, 
residual manpower resources 60on fill this vacuum. Ironically, perhaps, the greatest stress 
is placed on the labor market when the war ends. The influx of military dischargees back 
into domestic life is so rapid and so great that the labor markpt cannot possibly absorb it 
throut^ the normal process. 

In recognition of this special problem. Congress passed the Wagner-Peyser Act in 
1933,* This act created the Veterans Employment Service as a subordinate function of 
the U.S. Employment Service. The VES was given the broad mandate of providing 
veterans "the maximum of en;ployment and training opportunitief, through existing 
programs, coordination and merger of programs and implementation of new programs** 
(United States Code, Title 38, Section 2002). The responsibilities of the VES were to be 
discharged through a network of State veterans' employment representatives. These 
representatives, though Federal employees, were to have functional supervision over the 
activities of local employment offices related to securing training and emplcyment 
for veterans. 

The specific responsibilities of the veterans' employment representatives are: 

(1) Providing functional supervision of the registration of eligible veterans at 
public {employment offices. 

(2) Performing job development activities for veterans. 

(3) Gathering information on the types of available employment. 

(4) Maintaining contacts with employers, labor unions, training programs, and 
veterans' organizations. 

(5) Promoting the interest of employers and labor unions in employing 
veterans and in conducting on-the-job training programs. 

(6) In all other ways possible, advancing the employment of veterans. 

Title 38 also prescribes the assignment of one or more local employment office 
personnel to discharge the duties of the veterans' employment representative at the local 
level (Section 2004). The local veterans' employment representative (LVER) is to act in 
behalf of the State veterans' employment representative (SVER) in ensuring that the 
proper services and preferences are accorded veterans by the local office personnel. 

Recently there has been a great deal of executive and legislative emphasis on 
providing employment services to veteran^^ of the Vietnam era.^ On June 11, 1971, 

^Thc provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act as presented in Title 38 of the U.S. Code were expanded by 
Public Law 89.358 and Public Law 92-540. 

^Title 38, Chapter 42, Section 2011 of the U.S. Code defines a veteran of the Vietnam era as a 
person (A) who (i) served on active duty for a period of more than 180 days, any part of which occurred 
during the Vietnam era (on or after August 5, 1964 to present), and was discharged or released therefrom 
with other than a dishonorable discha' .e, or (ii) was discharged or released from active duty for a service- 
connected disability if any part of such active duty was performed during the Vietnam *«fra, and (B) who 
was so discharged or released within the 48 months preceding his application for employment covered 
under this chapter.** 
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President Nixon sent a letter to the Secretary of Labor outlining a six-point program for 
increasing employment opportunities for veterans returning from the Vietnam conflict. 
The letter directed the Secretary to: (a) draw upon the resources of the Jobs for Veterans 
program, (b) work with the Secretary of Defense to improve the Project Transition 
Program for separating servicemen, (c) increase the training opportunities for returning 
veterans and encourage employer participation, (d) require Federal agencies and con- 
tractors to list all job openings with the Employment Service, (e) increase the effectiveness 
of the U.S. Employment Service in locating job and training opportunities for returning 
veterans, and (f) provide special services in conjunction with the Veterans Administration 
for Vietnam-era veterans who have been drawing unemployment compensation for three 
months or more. 

On June 16, 1971, five days after the letter was sent to the Secretary of Labor, the 
President published Executive Order 11598 requiring the listing of job vacancies by 
Federal agencies, government contractors, and first-tier subcontractors. The mandatory 
listing requirement involved, in the words of the Executive Order, "only the normal 
obligations which attach to such listings." There werfe no provisions mentioned in the 
Order for ensuring compliance. Guidelines published in Training and Employment Service 
Program Letter 2678 state that "compliance with the Executive Order and Secretary's 
regulation is the primary responsibOity of the contracting agency. It must be emphasized 
ttiat Employment Service staff should scrupulously avoid adopting an enforcement 
posture, and should approach subject employers only in the spirit of service to the 
employer as well as to the needs of veteran applicants." 

On October 24, 1972, Congress passed the Vietnam Era Veterans* Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1972 (Public Law 92-540). Title V of this' Act charges the Secretary of 
Labor with responsibility for ensuring "that each eligible veteran, especially those 
veterans who have been recently discharged or released from active duty, who requests 
assistance under this chapter shall promptly be placed in a satisfoctory job or job training 
opportunity or receive some other specific form of assistance designed to enhance his 
employment prospects substantially, such as individual job development or employment 
counseling services." Also, Title V states that government contractors "shall give special 
emphasis to employment af qualified disabled veterans and veterans of the Vietnam era." 
The phrase "special emphasis" is not defined in the Act. 

Statutory authority for the mandatory listing requirement published in Executive 
Order 11598 was provided by this Act. In describing the obligations of government 
contractors, the Act requires that "(1) each such contractor undertake in such contract 
to list immediately with the appropriate local employment service office all of its suitable 
employment openings, and (2) each such local office shall give such veterans priority in 
referrsd to such employment openings." 

It is the policy of the Employment Service to give veterans priority in selection and 
referral, and to give disabled veterans top priority. For purposes of making referrals to 
job orders brou^t in through the mandatory listing requirement a special set of priorities 
was established. In such referrals the order of priority is: (1) disabled veterans, 
(2) Vietnam-era veterans, (3) other handicapped veterans, (4) all other veterans, and 
(5) non-veterans. 
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Appendix C 
DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 



This appendix contains the major data coMection instruments 
used in this study. They include: 

1. Questionnaire used in the mail survey of disabled veterans, 
and the cover letters used for the three successive mailings. 

2. Questionnaire and cover letter used in the mail survey 
of employers. 

3. Guide for structured interviews with employee's. 

4. Information sheet used to "introduce" the study to 
employers, and to VA and employment s<?rvice personnel. 

For information about sample sizes and how the instruments 
were used, refer to Chapter II. 
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HUMAN |E^Sf# 




HumRRO Division No. 7 
(Social Science) 
300 r>:orth Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 549-3611 



Dear Veteran: 

Do disabled veterans really get the help they 
need to find a good job? HumRRO, a private research 
company, has a grant to study emplojnnent problems of 
veterans with service-connected disabilities. As part 
of this study, we're asking veterans, like yourself, 
about their job hunting. 

Please take 15 minutes of your time today to 
answer the questions on the next pages. Your answers, 
along with information from other veterans, should lead 
to improvements in training and Job-finding help for 
disabled veterans . Your answers will be treated as 
confidential. 

Please don't put this questionnaire aside. 
It's essential that we hear from you . We can get a true 
picture of the job experiences of veterans with service- 
connected disabilities — but only if every veteran 
selected answers this questionnaire. Please mail your 
filled-out questionnaire as soon as possible in the 
enclosed pre-addressed envelope which needs no postage. 

Thank you for your help. I wish you every 
success in achieving your own employment goal. 
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Sincerely, 

Dr. Thurlow R. Wilson 
Director, Project ENABLE 
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MARK ALL ANSWERS LIKE THIS: [x] 



1. Does your Mrvice conntcted disability limit you in any 
activities? 

n YtS' Go on to question 2 PI No - SKIP to question 3 



2. How much does your strvice ccnnuaed disability limit the 
activities listed below? Mark "Not at all", "Very slightly", 
"Moderately" or "Very greatly". 



Not at Very Moder Very 
all Slightly ately Greatly 

12 3 4 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

Driving a Car d] 
' Using public transportttion CD 

□ 



^2 Walking 
^^Sttnding 

Lifting 
* ^ Handling small obiects 

16 I 



* * Work involving frequent 
overtime 



'^Work performed while 
seated 

Working under pressure 
(Ex.: deadlines, demand- 
ing boss.) 

2^ Work involving meeting 
and talking with people 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



3. After you got out of the service, did you receive counseling 
^ ^ to help you make plans for training, education, or work? 

Q Yas • Go on to question 4 No • SKIP to question 8 



4. Where did you get this counseling? Check alt the places 
you had counseling. 

n Veterans Administration 

n State employment service 

CD ^ Priv^le organization that helps veterans (for example, OAV, 
American Legion, VFW. Red Cross, etc.) 

2* n "•"^e of organlzatjon) 



5. Did the counseling result in a plan for edt cation or job 
training? 

CD Ye< ■ (jQ 0" to question 6 PI No - SKIP to questions 



6. Did you complete the education or training that was planned? 

' LJ Y« ■ Go on to question 7 

^ CD No* I quit the school or training without complet* 
ing It 

^ CD No, I am still in srhool or training 
^ ^D ' ^ "'^^ started training 

7. Have you worked in a job that made use of the education or 
trs ning that you completed? 

□ Yes Qno 



SKIPto 
questton 8 



8. After leaving the Armed Forces, did you go to school (college; 
high school; vocational, technical; or business school) or take 
train;ng (on the job; farm; apprentice; or other)? 

fn Yet . Go to question 9 CD No • SKIPto question 13 



9. Under what type of assistance did you go to scfiool or take 
training after your Armed Forces service? 

' C] Under the G.I. bill 

^ O Under the V.A. Vocational Rehabilitation Program for service* 
disabled veterans 

' CD Without V.A. financial help 

10. After your Armed Forces service, what kind of schooling or 
training did you receive? MARK ALL THE CHOICES WHICH 
APPLY TO YOU. 

CD ^"'the-job. apprentice, or farm training 

CD Vocational, technical, or business school 
34 CD High school or G.E.O. 
^$ ^D College • undergraduate or graduate 

36 CD Other training (EXPLAIN): 



1 1 . After your Armed Forces service, did you finish a course of 
^"^ schooling or training and receive a certificate of completion, 

license, diploma, or degree? 

I I Yes SKIPto question 13 fP No • Go on to questiojLl2 

12. What was the one main reason why you did not finish? 



' CD Money problems 

^ CD Difficulty with studies or training 

^ Q Family problems interfered or did not leave me enough time 

^ n I^V health interfered 

^ CD ' training or going to school 

* CD Other reasons 



13. Did you go to work for the same employer you had before 
military service? 



□ Yes 



□ No- 



14. Since you left the service, have you looked for a job? 



n No - SKIP to question 20 



15. Do you think that some employers you contacted did not hire 
^' you because of your service*oonnected disability? 



(EXPLAIN). 



No - Go on to question 16 



16. Old you u<e the state employment office to try to find a job? 
CD Yes • Go to question 17 | | No ■ SKIPto question 20 
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17. Did tht ptopli at th« state employment office know or find 
out that you had a service-connected diiabiMty' 

' n Y« ' ' ^hem or thowed them proof of my $ervic<»-connected 
disability. 

^ Q ' ^^^^ seivice connected disability from 

other source. 

' Q No • They did not know of m>« service connected disability. 

* Q No • At that time the V.A. had not rated my service connected 
disability. 

18. Below are kinds of help some people get at State Employment 
Offices. Answer for each kind of help: 

• Did you rteed this kind of help when you went to the State 
Employment office? 

' Did you actually get this help at the State Employment Office? 

Did vou NE ED this hcJp Did you ACTUALLY 
when you went to GET thts help M 

State Emo Off icv Statu Emp Office 



I 94. How many hours did you usually work every week on 
this job. excluding overtime? 



A. Help in f illmg out 
employment office 
application forms 

6. Information about 
|ob training 

C. A list of |0b openings 
so 1 could look them 
over and dpriilp what 
jobs to apply for - 

0. Someone to help me 
decide what kind of 
work I should look for 

E. Advice on how to talk 
to employers about 
mydisabittty-and 
my abilities 

F. Someone to contact 
employers to find 
those who were inter- 
ested in hiring me 



•^^Qves Dno 
"'□ves Qno 

■''Dves Qno 
'''□Yes Qno 

"□ves Qno 

•"□ves nNo 



"'□ves Qno 
' Oves Qno 



19. Of the employers you were referred to by the State Employ- 
^ ^ ment Office, how many offered you a job? 

' Q Three or more * Qoneortwo ' I I None 

20. For v^hom did you work at vour longest job in 1973? 
:*f did not work in 

1973. SKIP to = 

question 33 . Name cf company, organisation or other employer 

Note* If you had more than one |0b in 1973 list the |ob you held lonaest 

21. What kind of business or industry was this? (For example, 
retail shoe store. State Labor Department, building 
contractor) . 



22. What kind of work were you doing? (For example, salesperson. 
^J' seaetary, carpenter). — 



23. What Woi« yuur nwjor activities or duties on thU job? (For 
example, sell shoes, take dictation, build forms) 



• □ I to 5 hours * Q 2 1 to 30 hours 

• Q 6 to 10 hours * QOver 30 hours 
^ to 20 hours 

25. About how much did you earn per hour on this job? 

I 2 

^ Q Sl.OO/hou: Q $3.00/hour ' Q $5.00/hour 

' Q Sl.50/hour * Q $3.50/hotir * Q $6.00/hour 

^ Q ^-^^^""^ ^ $4.00/hour 9 Q $7.00/hour or more 

^ Q$2.50/hour 

26. How much did this job use your previous training and job 
' ^ experience' 

' Qalot *Q$ome ^Qa'ittle "^Qnotatall 

27. Were you 

14 



I I An employee of a private company or 

individual'' 



Go on to question 28 
SKIP to questio.^33 



" n Federal government employee^ 
^ n Stale or local government pmployee' 
I I Self-employed? 

[jWork ing in family business or farm? 

28. Below are ways people try to find jobs. Mark aU the ways 
you used when looking for work after leaving the service. 

' ^ A I work for the same employer I did before going into the 



□ 



B I applied directly to employers without suggestions or 
referrals from anyone 



I placed or answered ads in newspapers or magazines 

I contacted a veterans organization such as the 0 AV. 
American Legion. VFW. etc. 



I I used some other method for finding a job (Explain 
other method) . . 



1 7 


□ 


c 


1 9 


□ 


D 


1 y 


□ 


E 


:o 


□ 


F 


3 1 


□ 


G 


22 


□ 


H 



28a. Looking back at methods A through 1. listed above, which 
ONE method did you uiemost often ? 

Entwf in this space the letter of the ONE method you used 
most often. 

28b. Which ONE method in this list above was most useful in 
getting the lob you held longest in 1973? 

^ ^ Enter in this space the letter of the ONE method which was most 
useful m gelling the job you held longest in 1973. 

(Continued) 
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29. When you were hired, did your employer know of your 
service-connected ditabthty? 

r ] ^es ' Go on to question 30 | |No S KIP to question 33 

30. How did your employer first learn of your service-connected 
disability? 

' Q I told him about this disability (or wrote about it or showed 
papers) 

• n He first learned of my disability m some other way 

31. Before you were hired, did your employer have experience 
' * with workers with a disability like yours^ 

' D Yes * Ono Qoon'tknow 

32. Did your employer make arrangements so that you could work 
with your disability? (For example, extra rest periods, special 
parking, special equipment for doing the work, change of the 
job duties, help from supervisor) 

' Q Yes, my employer made arrangements so I could work (EXPLAIN): 



^ Q No. I was treated exactly the same as any other worker on this job 

33. Do you have a job at present? 

Q Yes 'SKIP to question 37 | | Mo • Go on to question 34 

34. Are you now looking for work? 

Qym^ Qno - skip to question 36 



32 • How many weeks have you been out of work and looking for a |ob? 

weeks 

(number) 

35. if you were offered the kind of a job you want, would you be 
able to start work in one month or less? 

n Yes SKIP to question 37 Q No - SKIP to question 37 

36. Mark your ONE main reason for not looking for work. 

35 

In school or training 

In hospital and am too sick or disabled to look for work 
Too sick or disabled to work, but not in hospital 
Gave up lookmg-not possible to find a )ob 
If 1 work some of the payments I get for disability may be taken 
away 

I I Don't want a )ob at this time 

Q Other reason- (EXPLAIN) . 



Have you decided what job you would like to have five years 
from now? 

Ye^ n No - Go on to question 38 

What IS the job you would like to have five years from now: (WRITE IN 
THE JOB) 

Are you: 

Q Married ** PI Divorced 

Single (never been married)^ Q] Widowed 
n Separated 

. Does anyone depend on you for support? 
(Don't count yourself.) 

I I Yei^ ° I I No • Go on to question 40 

How many persons' persons. 

(number) 



What is your race? 
"Q Black 

I I Spanish-American 



* Q Oriental 

* □ Other 
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How much school have you completed? 

I I less than 8th grade 

r| less than 12th grade 

I I High school graduate 

I I Went to college, but did not finish 4 years 

I I Graduated from 4 year college 

What is the size of the city or town you live in? 

I I Large city (250.000 or more) or suburb of a large city 
P] Medium city (75,000'250,000) not a suburb of a targe city 
Q Small city (5,000-75,000) 
n Small town (5,000 or less) 
n Farm area 

What is your telephone number? 



Aren Coclu 



Niimlier 



Thank you for completing this questionnaire. Please put the questionnaire 
in the stamped addressed envelope and mail it back to us as soon as possible. 

If you would like to tell us more about your job hunting experiences, please 
write a letter. Mail the letter with the questionnaire. All letters will be read 
carefully. 
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HUMAN 




HumRRO Division No. 7 
(Social Science) 
300 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703)549-3611 



Dear Veteran: 

Somehow we missed you. We sent a questionnaire to you a few weeks ago asking 
about your experiences in finding a job after you got out of the service, but 
we haven't: heard from you yet. We're afraid that some of our questionnaires 
got lost in the Christmas mail, so we're sending another copy and asking that 
you please take a few moments to fill it out. 

WHAT IS THIS ALL FOR? Many men during the past few years got out of the ser- 
vice only to find that it was almost impossible to get* a good job. For the 
disabled veteran the difficulty is even greater. This questionnaire is part 
of a study to find out what problems the disabled veteran runs into while . 
looking for work, 

WHY SHOULD YOU HELP US? Because you and other veterans with service-connected 
disabilities are the only ones who can. Your experiences in seeking work or 
training are what this study is all about. Please don't think that your ans- 
wers won't help. They will — even if you have a minor disability. Even if 
you had no trouble getting a job — we want to hear from you. In order to 
get a true picture of the situation we must hear from each veteran we contact. 
This study could result in major improvements in employment assistance to 
disabled veterans; improvements that may someday benefit you directly. 

WHO ARE WE, ANYWAY? HumRRO is a non-profit research organization. We do most 
of our research in the areas of training, education, and social problems. We 
have recently conducted several studies concerned with special employment prob- 
lems. We do our work under contracts and grants with federal, state, and local 
government agencies, and with private corporations and foundations. 

So please, won't you help by filling out this questionnaire and returning it in 
the enclosed postage-paid envelope. If you would like more information about 
this study, or if you would like to comment please drop me a line. 



Sincerely, 




Dr. Thurlow R. Wilson 
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HumRRO Division No. 7 
(Social Science) 
300 North Washington Street 
Alexandria. Virginia 22314 
(703)549^3611 



"/ feel strongly that any person except 
the badly disabled can find a job if 
they want one/' 

-A veter?n from UniontowOi Kansas 



'The disabled person in this country 
has two handicaps: one is his or her 
physical disability, the other is the 
hiring practices" 

-A veteran from Jamestown. Missouri 



Dear Veteran, 

The above quotations express totally different "Pj^^^^^'/^J^JI^^^^ 
thev were both taken from letters we've received from disabled veterans 
ihnhlve responded to the questions on the following pages. The Human 
R^LuresTe^efr:^rganiz'ation a private non profit^ 
nation has a grant to study employment problems of disabled Vietnam- 
era veterans! tL questionnaires and the many letters we've received 
so fir have been valuable in showing us where veterans go for job help, 
^hat kind of hSp they receive, where they find out about job openings, 
and what kinds of problems they run into during their job hunt. 

We are just now beginning to form a clear idea of the difficulties 

So would you take a few minutes of your time to tell us about your 
^L^pe in seeking work or training? Just answer the questions on 

if you would like to comment, please drop me a line. 

Sincerely. 



Dr. Thurlow R. Wilson 
Director. Project ENABLE 
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3CX> North Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 549-3611 



Dear Sir: 



HumRRO, a private, non-profit research company is conducting a series 
of studies of the employment of Vietnam veterans with seryice-connected 
disabilities — Project EN/^LE. Tae overall objectives of Project ENABLE 
are to determine the nature of major problems confronting the disabled 
veterans in seeking and holding a job and to explore ways in which these 
problems might be solved iv^ order to facilitate the employment of our 
disabled veterans . 

In order to realize the objectives of this project we must understand 
the points of view of various employers about disabled veterans and other 
handicapped workers — what employers actually see to be the problems, the 
advantages, and the disadvantages in hiring these people. Thus, as part of 
the overall pioject we are asking a sample of public and private employers, 
all of whom employ over 100 persons, to tell us their opinions about handi- 
capped workers, including veterans. 

The enclosed questionnaire is intended to be completed by the person 
in your organization who has prime responsibility in personnel matters. 
Answering the survey will take about 10 minutes. To promote frankness, 
the responses will be anonymous « A postpaid and addressed envelope has 
been included for mailing the questionnaire back to us. 

We at HumRRO feel that this study of disabled veteran emplojmient is 
of considerable national importance. We hope that yen agree and that your 
personnel director can take a few minutes to participate in the survey. 



NOTE: On the reverse side of this letter you will find a brief description 
of the overall HumRRO Project ENABLE as well as some further inform- 
ation about HumRRO. 



Cordially yours. 
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HumRRO and Project ENABLE 
"Facilitating Employment of Disabled Veterans" 



HumRRO is a private, non-profit research company established in 1951. 
HumRRO research is conducted for major agencies of federal and state govern- 
ments, foundations and non-profit organizations and private industry. HumKRO 
projects deal with analysis of manpower systems, training design, evaluation 
of social programs, and other projects concerned with improving human per- 
formance. 

Control of HumRRO is vested in a Board of Trustees. Among the members 
of the Board are: Mr. Stephen Ailes, President, Association of American 
Railroads, and former Secretary of the Army; Dr. William Bevan, Executive 
Officer, American Association for the Advancement of Science: Mr. John M. 
Christie, Chairman of the Board, The Riggs National Bank; Mr. Alan C. Furth, 
Vice President and General Counsel, Southern Pacific Company; Dr. Louis T. 
Rader, Chairman, Department of Electrical Engineering, University of 
Virginia; and Mr. Roger T. Kelly, Vice President, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Project ENABLE consists of a number of studies concerned with facili- 
tating the employment of disabled veterans. In addition to the enclosed 
survey of employer opinions conerning handicapped workers, the project includes: 

(1) a sun/ey of the job finding experiences of 14,000 disabled 
Vietnam-era veterans, with special follow-up interviews 
with the long-term unemployed veterans; 

(2) discussions with a sample of major public and private 
employers throughout the United States concerning their 
experiences in hiring disabled veterans; 

(3) a study of the activities of the State Employment Service 
and the Veterans Administration in assisting employment 
of disabled veterans; 

(4) the evaluation of a small number of outstanding programs 
for increasing the employability of disabled veterans; and 

(5) a study of the activities of National veteran assistance 
organizations. 

Project ENABLE v:ill have two products. The final report will present 
factual information on the magnitude and nature of the disabled veteran's 
problem for the guidance of manpower planners and administrators as well as 
recommendations of needed actions. The second product will be a handbook 
directed at employment office counselors and others who arc concerned with 
providing guidance and developing jobs for disabled veterans. 
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Project ENABLE 
Mail Survey of Employers 



Pteaae mark each anewer by aivQling the number next to the answer you select. 



!• How many people are employed by your organization^ 



1. less than 50 

2. 50 to 99 

3. 100 to 199 



4. 200 to 499 

5. 500 or more 



NOTE: For manufacturing companies consider the number of employees at 

this plant. For other organizations count the number of employees 
at all locations within the county — e.g., a retail trade business 
should count employees at all stores within the county. 



2. Is your organization a public or private employer? 

1. public (Federal, state or local government) - SKIP TO QUESTION 4 

2. private - GO ON TO QUESTION 3 

3. What is the primary line of business of your company? 



NOTE: The standard industry code (SIC) for your company's primary line 
of business is the four digit number on the firat line of your 
address label. 



1. agriculture, forestries and fisheries 

2. mining 

3. contract construction 

4. manufacturing 

5. transportation, communication, utilities 

6. wholesale trade 

7. retail trade 

8. finance and real estate 

9. services 



Initial Digits of 
Standard Industry Code 

01 to 09 

10 to 14 

15 to 17 

i9 to 39 

40 to 49 
50 

52 to 59 

61 to 67 

70 to 89 



4. Does your organization have any employees with moderate or severe 
physical handicaps (e.g., crippled, diabetic, deaf, blind)? 

1. Yes 2. No - SKIP TO QUESTION 7 

5. Has your organization hired any Vietnam veterans with moderate or severe 
physical disabilities during the past year? 

1. Yes 2. No 3. Don't know 

6. What proportion of your employees are moderately or severely physically 
handicapped? 

5. 11 to 20% 

6. 21 to 30% 

7. over 30X 



1. less than 1% 

2. 1 to 2X 
3 3 to 5% 



4. 6 to lOX 
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Below is a list of reasons often given for hiring or not hiring the handi- 
capped. Please indicate your agreement or disagreement with each of the 
listed reasons as it applies in your firm^ or organization by circling 
U 2, 3, 4, or 5: 

1 « Agree strongly 

2 » Agree somewhat 

3 « Don't agree or disagree (can't answer) 

4 « Disagree somewhat 

5 » Disagree strongly 

Agree Disagree 
S t rongly S t ron gly 

7. Hiring handicapped workers would raise the 12 3 4 5 
cost of our disability benefits. 

8. Only a few jobs within our company can be 12 3 4 5 
handled by handicapped workers. 

9. Most of our jobs would have to be especially 12 3 4 5 
redesigned to fit handicapped workers. 

10. Our organization saves those jobs which the 12 3 4 5 
handicapped could do for their own employees 

who develop handicaps during their years of 
service. 

11. Hiring some handicapped workers brings ^ood 12 3 4 5 
publicity. 

12. Our organization does not use the expensive 12 3 4 5 
selection and placement procedures which the 

handicapped would require. 

13* Our employees would not like to work with 12 3 4 5 

handicapped workers. 

14. The public we contact are uncomfortable with 12 3 4 5 
employees who have visible physical handicaps. 

15. Our supervisors often object to hiring handi- 12 3 4 5 
capped workers for their work units. 

16. Our organization puts a lot of emphasis on 12 3 4 5 
good appearance of its workers, so we tend to 

be careful about hiring handicapped people* 

17. Seniority rules in our organization make it 12 3 4 5 
difficult to give lighter jobs to newly-hired 

handicapped workers. 

18. Me like to hire people we can promote, and 12 3 4 5 
people with a physical handicap are too often 

limited in job level. 

0 




Listed below are general conments sometlnes expressed about moderately 
or severely handicapped workers. Please indicate your agreement or dis- 
agreement with each statement by circling 1, 2, 3» A» or 5: 



Agree Disagree 
S trongly S trongly 

19. Because of the risks involved, only large 1 2 3 A 5 
companies can afford to hire the handicapped. 

20. Handicapped workers often require more lenient 12 3 4 5 
rules on absenteeism, tardiness, sick leave, 

etc., than do non*handicapped workers. 

21. Running a business or department nowadays is 12 3 4 5 
difficult enough without hiring handicapped 

workers . 

22. Private industry has a responsibility to 12 3 4 5 
hire some handicapped workers. 

23. Private employers should be legally required 12 3 4 5 
to hire the handicapped it they are qualified 

for the Job. 

24. A supervisor ought not to expect a handicapped 12 3 4 5 
person to do as much work as a non-handicapped 

person. 

25. It is best for handicapped persons to work in 12 3 4 5 
small companies where everyone knows everyone 

else. 

26. Governmental agencies should assume a much 12 3 4 5 
larger role in hiring handicapped workers. 



Finally, here are comments about disabled veterans as job seekers. Please 
indicate your agreement or disagreement with each comment* 



27. An employer should give special consideration 
to hiring a severely disabled Vietnam veteran 
Job applicant — assuming the veteran has the 
basic qualifications for the position he is 
seeking. 

28. A moderately or severely disabled veteran who 
is qualified for a job should be hired — even 
though other more qualified applicants are 
available. 



Agree Disagree 
S trongly S trongly 
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Agree Disagree 
Strongly Strongly 



29. Disabled Vietnam veterans who are seeking work 
are likely to be drug users. 

30. Employees who are disabled veterans can be 
expected to take more sick leave than other 
veterans. 

31» Disabled veterans can be expected to make more 
dependable employees than other veterans. 

32. A veteran who had a leg amputated while in 
Vietnam should be hired in preference to 
other job applicants — if the veteran has 
the essential qualifications for the job. 

33. A veteran who developed trouble with -leart or 
circulatory system as a result of service in 
Vietnam should be hired in preference to other 
job applicants — if the veteran has the 
essential qualifications for the job. 

34. A Vietnam veteran who was treated in a 
psychiatric hospital should be hired in pre- 
ference to other job applicants — if the 
veteran has the essential qualifications for 
the job. 



Thank you for completing this questionnaire. Please return it to w in the 
enclosed stamped and addressed envelope. The survey is anonymous, so do not 
wiitfc your organization's name anywhere on this form. If you wnuld like to 
receive a summary of our findings, please write to Dr. Thurlow Wilson, 
Director of Project ENABLE, HumRRO, 300 North Washington Street, Alexandria, 
Virginia 22314. He will see that a copy of the findings is mailed to you 
when the study is complete later this year. 



4 
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EMPLOYER INTERVIO^ GUIDE 



1. Date: 

2. City: 

3. Name of Employer: 

4« Type of Business or Industry: 

5. Standard Industry Code: 

6. Number of Employees: 

7. General Statement of Policy RE Hiring Disabled Applicants: 



8. Has your company used any special ways to recruit qualified handicapped 
workers, especially veterans? 

Yes No 

If "Yes," how have you recruited handicapped workers? . 



9. Does the application form ask for information about physical disabilities? 
Yes No 

If "Yes," what does it ask? 



10. Does the application form ask if the applicant is receiving disability 
payments? 

Yes No 

If "Yes," what is the wording? 
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11. Is the applicant required to fill out a medical history statement? 

Yes No 

12 ♦ Does the company have a medical department? 

Yes No 

13. Is the applicant required to have a physical exam? 
Yes No 

14. How are the medical history information and the physical exam used in 
niaking the hiring decision? 



15. Does your company have special testing and placement procedures which 
make sure a handicapped worker is in an appropriate job? 

Yes No, no speciil testing or placement 



If "Yes," explain: 



16. Has your company e/er analyzed the jobs within your organization to 
determine which can be performed by various kinds of severely har.ui- 
capped workers? 

Yes No 



Explain: 



17. Are there currently any moderately or severely disabled employees on 
your work force? 

Yes No 

Are any of these disabled veterans? 

Yes No 
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18. What are some of the jobs held by moderately or severely handicapped 
employees? 



19. What has the company's experience been with its moderately or severely 
handicapped employees? 



Productivity_ 
Absenteeism^^ 
Turnover 



20. Has your company had any experience with disabled Vietnam veterans 
as workers? 

Yes No 

If "Yes," what has been your experience with these men? 

Productivity 

Absenteeism 



Turnover 



21. Do supervisors expect handicapped workers to do the same work as non- 
handicapped? 



Yes No 



22. Do handicapped require more lenient rules on absenteeism, sick leave, 
and tardiness? 

Yes No 



23. Have you found that handicapped workers tend to be more difficult to 
promote than non-handicapped workers? 



^ Yes No 

If "Yes," explain: 
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24. Does your company make special adjustments or give special help 
to handicapped workers? 

Yes No 



Explain: 



25. Are the company's buildings free from architectural barriers? 

Y es No 

26. Are work stations restructured If necessary to accomodate disabled 
workers? 

Yes No 



Examples: 



27. Is there someone In your company whom a handicapped worker can contact 
to obtain Immediate advice and assistance in problems relating 
to his disability^ i.e.» an ombudsman for handicapped workers? 



Yes No 



28. Does hiring disabled workers have any effect on the company's 
insurance rates? 

Yes No 



Explain: 



29. Are there things which tend to limit the number of qualified handi- 
capped workers your company can hire? 



Yes No 



What are these limiting things? 
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30. We have been talking about the employment of physically handicapped 
workers by your company. What about those veterans whose disability 
Is psychiatric, that is they were hospitalized in a psychiatric 
hospital after service in Vietnam and they are getting occasional 
psychiatric outpatient treatment. How would a psychiatric disability 
affect hiring? 



What is your experience with workers with a psychiatric history? 



Are special allowances and arrangements made for them in the job? 
Yes No 

Explain: Z 



31, Finally, do you have any other comments or suggestions about hiring 
of handicapped workers? 
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Project ENABLE 
"Facilitating Employment of Disabled Veterans" 

The Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor has awarded the Human Resources 
Resea-ch Organization a grant to conduct a study of the major problems confronting disabled Vietnam^era 
veterans in seeking and holding jobs, and to explore ways in which such problems might be solved. This 
project, in which the Veterans Administration and the National Alliance of Busir.esjrr^on are cooperating, 
has been code-named ENABLE; it includes the following sub-studies: 

(1) a survey of the job-finding experiences of 14,000 disabled Vietnam-era 
veterans, with special follow-up interviews with the long-term unemployed 
veterans; 

(2) a mail survey of employer opinions concerning handicapped employees, 
including veterans; 

(3) interviews with major private and public employers concerning their 
experiences in hiring disabled veterans; 

(4) a study of the activities of the State Employment Service and the Veterans 
Administration in assisting employment of disabled veterans; 

(5) the evaluation of a small number of outstanding programs for increasing the 
employability of disabled veterans; and 

(6) a study of the activities of national veteran assistance organizations. 

Project ENABLE will have two products. The final report will present factual information on the 
magmtude and nature of the disabled veteran's problem for the guidance of manpower planners and 
administrators as well as recommendations of needed actions. The second product will be a handbook 
directed at employment office counselors and others who are concerned with providing guidance and 
developing jobs for disabled veterans. 



Human Resources Research Organization 
(HumRRO) 

HumRRO IS a private, nonprofit research company established in 1951- HumRRO research is 
conducted for major agencies of federal and state governments, foundations and non-profit organizations, 
and private industry. HumRRO projects deal with analysis of manpower systems, training design, evaluation 
of social programs, and other projects concerned with improving human performance. 

Control of HumRRO is vested in a Board of Trustees. Among the members of the Board are: 
Mr Stephen Ailes President, 'Association of American Railroads, and former Secretary of the Army; 
Dr William Bev^^n Fyecutive Officer, American Association for the Advancement of Science; Mr. John M. 
Christie Chairman of the Board, The Riggs National Bank;. Mr. Alan C. Furth, Vice President and General 
Counsel' Southern Pacific Company, Dr. Louis T. Rader,. Chairman, Department of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Virginia, and Mr. Roger T. Kelly, Vice President, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 



For further .nformat.on concerning Pro.cc, ENABLE con.ac, Dr TR W.ison, D.recor. Pro.ect ENABLE., Human 
Resources Research Orgamzai.on, 300 N Washmgion Si . Alexandria. Va 22314. (703) 549-361 1. 
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Appendix D 
LETTERS FROM DISABLED VETERANS 



This appendix contains letters written to us by disabled veterans. These letters give 
an added depth to the report. Whereas the data presented in preceding sections provide 
an oblique look at the employment situation faced by disabled veterans, these letters 
permit a direct look throu^ the testimony of expert witnesses-the veterans themselves. 
To exclude the letters would be to eliminate an important dimension. 

We received more than 400 letters, 68 of which appear on the following pages. The 
letters included in this appendix were not randomly selected nor do they represent a true 
cross-section of the population of disabled veterans. They were selected to illustrate the 
diversity of problems and points of view. Letters emphasizing vague complaints and 
appeals for help have not been included. 

At the top of each letter appears the veteran's age, combined disability rating, and 
educational level. The letters arc arranged in order of increasing severity of disabUity and 
by increasing age within each severity level. All information that could identify the 
veteran, or other persons, or private organizations has been deleted. The letters have not 
been edited except for spelling errors and uimor changes in punctuation. 

Again we caution the reader that these letters do not necessarily represent the expert- 
ences oi all disabled veterans since they came mostly from those who have complaints. 
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Age: 25 Combined Disability Rating: 10% 



Sirs: 

My main gripe when I was first released from the service was 
the attitude of the State Employment office. Their attitude was not 
at all encouraging. The jobs I was sent out on to be interviewed 
were menial (janitorial, etc) and the wages offered were below stan- 
dard ($1.75 per hour). I was receiving unemployment compensation 
but it was cut-off after 2 months, because it was at this time they 
found I was receiving VA disability and thought I had put in a 
fraudulent claim for unemployment. It was immediately discontinued 
and I was investigated. It all turned out ok, but they were assuming 
a lot without even questioning me. I was only on partial disability, 
they assumed I was. 100% disabled. Their attitude toward me was that 
of some type of criminal and degrading. I became disgusted with 
them and discontinued to receive any unemployment benefits. 

Thank you. 



Age: 26 Combined Disability Rating: 10% Education: High School Graduate 



Dear Sirs, 

I work for a local Plumbing Contractor in town. He is a rotten 
stingy employer but jobs are hard to get. My employer does not be- 
lieve in helping anybody but himself. 

I asked him to submit some forms I obtained for on the job 
training benefits. He refused and said "it would cost too much and 
young kids today have got it too soft. 

It is darn expensive trying to raise a family and take care of 
a house and car, but he doesn^t care. I have tried looking to other 
contractors but they are never hiring. My boss is always saying how 
kids today think that the world owes them a living. Not all employers 
are like mine. 

I do wish that V.A. would try to enlighten employers that it 
wouldn^t cost them anything. Just a few minutes. 

Please do not send anything to my employer, because he said he 
would fire me if I raised a stink so leave it at that. Please^ good 
jobs are hard to get. 



Thank You 
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28 Combined Disability Rating: 10% Education: Some College 



Dear Sir: 

I would like to comment on a few of your questions. 

#3 I received counseling, but not until 3 yrs after my 
separation. I didn^t even know that I could get counseling until 
I went to take a night course at a junior college. 

#12 Even with my wife working, and receiving the GI bill, 
I was unable to keep up with my bills and had to quit school to find 
work — which I did without r.:uch trouble. 

Also, I found that unlike a junior college, the 4 year 
institution did not offer services that most vets need, such as: 

5. There are no arrangements made for a severely handicapped 
vet: classes at Northern University for example are 

10 blocks apart, no transportation is available, parking is 
distant, there are no wheel chair ramps at all. 

In conclusion, from my own experience, and from talking to 
others, I feel we get a fairly good reaction from employers. 
However, I feel that governmental bodies such as the VA, employ- 
ment services and educational institutions are severely hindering 
the vet, handicapped or not. They are not receiving needed 
counseling upon separation. In fact, as I said before, I didn^t 
realize counseling was available until much later. 
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Age: 29 Combined Disability Rating: 10% Education: College Graduate 



Dear Sir: 

I was glad to receive your questionnaire because though I am 
now employed, I recently went through a period of 16 weeks of being 
unemployed and I have gone to many of the agencies mentioned and some 
that were not. 

1) College placement services. 

I received no counseling. About all they did was provide rooms for 
interviews with professional interviewers. They did, however, send 
out 5 letters after I had received a questionnaire and I told them 
what I thought of their services. I think I can be a little critical 
since I personally sent out about 40 feelers. 

2) The state employment agency was extremely disappointing. 
They are more interested in taking care of the welfare disbursements 
than locating the right job for qualified individuals. In my opinion 
state employment agencies are given too many responsibilities. I 
would like to see an agency whose duties are only to bring employees 
and employers together. 

The government employment agencies have to be lacking. All you 
have to do is look at the independent employment agencies. 

3) Independent employment agencies. 

I object to the idea of having to pay for a job. In Oklahoma City 
with my qualifications and the job I expected to get, I would have 
had to pay $700 to $900 in advances to get a job. The jobs were avail- 
able, but I had no other way to make contact with prospective employers 
If you look at the want ads in the papers. I would say 95% of the ads 
are by independent agencies, and for the type of job for which I was 
looking^99%. There are fee paid jobs, but the agencies refuse to 
handle you on this basis only. 

I can now see and understand why people become discouraged and 
cease to even look for jobs. 

Regards, 
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Age: 35 Combined Disability Rating: 10% Education: High School Graduate 



Mr. Wilson: 

I answered all your questions to the best of my ability, 
but I find myself wondering why you did not ask questions like, 
how many jobs have you had since your service term was up, what 
kind of jobs have you had after service, what kind of job training 
have you ever received, and did you try to find work you were 
trained for. 

I am sure you know I could go on and on because I ran into 
everything you could imagine just trying to get work to care for 
my family. You ask iv* your questionnaire what Race was I. I 
am a Black man. I went from gas pumps to Inspector for Motor 
Vehicles Department of . But looking back I know no man 

any where should have to wait three years to get a decent job. 
Labor unions, newspaper ads, and even State Employment Offices 
don't really help. You get the run around day after day, you 
go, you look, soon you run out of money, no food, no car, then 
where do you go? For six months after service I tried, and I 
mean all State, city, privote, personal, and you name it. 
This last job I have now was gotten through the State Employment 
Office, and only because some very dear friend knew I needed 
work. Oh yes. Just how long have I been working? 5-1/2 
months, for 48 days this year 1973 out of work. . . . 

Mr. Wilson, you ask if we, the disabled veterans, get the 
jobs and help we need. I say Hell No I If you get the job you 
want you can't get into the clique because you went to Vietnam, 
and if the job you get pays good they put you digging ditches 
and know you are disabled. I think I have seen just about all. 
I really never thought anyone would ask these questions to me 
but you did. So you are getting a small part of how I feel as 
a disabled vet. 

I hope to God no vet anvwhere had to go through what I did 
in trying to survive. I looked at the country I was in while I 
was in Vietnam and thought how could anyone be loyal to their 
country the way things are going down. Now I find nothing 
changed. Things are the same here. 

I left service as a Platoon Sgt. in transportation. I had 
training in radio and TV. I even went to Fort " in 
for Broadcast Spec, to open a radio station at 

but no chance. No openings or 

not enough experience to do. 

/ 

Mr. Wilson, I do hope, after you get all your information 
down, you do whatever you are trying to do, and good luck. You 
are going to need it. 

Yours truly, 



e: 50 Combined Disability Rating: 10% Zducation: High School Graduate 

5 Dec 1973 

Dear Sir: 

I was turned down for a job in New York due to emphysema 
which the U«S» Army and the Veterans Administration claimed I 
did not have. 

e: 50 Combined Disability Rating: 10% Education: Some College 

December 1, 1973 

Gentlemen: 

There are many factors involved when a person applies for a job 
that must be taken into consideration. In my particular case, the 
fact that T have a retirement from the Air Force appears to influence 
the prospective employer. That is to say that they take Info consid- 
eration that I do not need as much income from productive employment as 
another employee. Therefore, the starting remuneration they are willing 
to pay is somewhat less then another starting employee. This is parti- 
cularly true when X applied for Goverimient Service, Federal, State and 
Local « 

My experience leads me to believe that unless a disabled veteran 
has adaquate preparation in some professional field, he or she will not 
receive the same treatment as an employee that does not have some 
disability, service connected or otherwise. 

Superior qualifications, such as a college degree, is a necessary 
ingredient to equalize the difference between a person with no physical 
defect. I have investigated the reason this difference exists, at 
least in this area. An employer pays for an employees disability 
insurance and in some cases the employer must pay more if one or more 
of his employees is of what the insurance people call a "high risk". 
Consequently, when a decision is to be made on who is to be hired, 
the employee with no disability is preferred. The decision is not 
based on personal desires of the employer but on the economic reality 
of the situation. 

There are oth6r factors involved but they are too numerous to 
tabulate and I am sure that the other disabled veterans will shed some 
light on the problems they have encountered. I sincerely hope that 
this study can remedy some of the inequities that exist. 

Respectfully yours, 
242 
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Age: 24 Combined Disability Rating: 20% Education: High School Graduat2 



Dear Sir: 

I wanted to tell you more about my job hunting and working 
experiences. 

I had a damaged right shoulder which I received while working on ' 
a plane in the U.S. Air Force, I received one operation while I was 
in the service, which did not work. Then I started working at 

in . Before I was hired I had informed the owner 

that in a few months I would be receiving a second operation. He said 
that was alright. I told him the last operation I was out of work over 
a month, he still said O.K. After my second operation I stopped in 
often while my shoulder was healing. Then after about two months the 
doctor said I could go back to work, I went in to and he 

wouldn^t let me start work again. He used the excuse that they didn't 
have enough work. 

I later applied at which I was called in for an 

interview. 

I passed everything up to my shoulder. 

The doctor saw that it really didn't affect me, but he insisted 
in having a v/ritten letter from the doctor that did the operation 
down at the V.A. Hospital. 

That was a more difficult task than I had thought. The doctor 
that did the operation was no longer there. I had gotten the com- 
plete file of the operation and all my visits to the hospital, but 
that still wasn't enough. Finally they agreed to my seeing a specialist 
in to write the letter. The specialist said there is no 

vay any doctor can guarantee that you will never have any trouble 
with it again. 

He examined it and said it was okay as far as he could see. 
This was all at my own expense which I didn't mind as long as I got 
the job. The specialist said they do this often and don't hire you 
anyway. He said, "This is what you commonly call a run around." 

So when I was hired it was a surprise to me, I worked 38 days 
and was laid off on Aug. 22, 1973 with 500 other men. Most of these 
men were called back already so I am still waiting. I have been 
collecting unemployment .^ver since. 

Thank you for your time. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Age: 27 Combined Disability Rating: 20% Education: College Graduate 



Dec. 5, 1973 



Gentlemen: 

I thank you very much for your inquiry. It is gratifying to 
find someone with an interest in veterans affairs. 

Upon my discharge in 8/68 » I went to the V.A. for assistance. 
I had received an eleven month early out with three weeks notice. I 
had no plans for the future and was completely lost. At the V.A. office 
in I was told "to get into a school and we'll send you checks;" 

you're lucky you're getting that". I was told I didn't "need any V.A. 
Rehab". I bummed aiound for a year and my legs worsened, so I enrolled 
at the University of Arizona, due to the climate. After expending all 
my funds, a concerned V.A. contact officer in placed me on V.A. 

Rehab. At that time I was broke & desperate. Had it not been for that 
contact man I would have been financially forced to quit school. • 
Regrettably he could not reimburse me for the last $1,000 I had spent 
to relocate and pay for the first semester. 

After graduating I went back to the V.A. in for help in 

finding employment. I again was shuffled about and found myself 
wasting my time sitting there for days at a time. I managed to find 
temporary work with The Small Business Administration and later as an 
investigator for an insurance company. My condition (rheumatory 
arthritis both knees) has still persisted. To obtain V.A. medical care 
one must wait from one to two months. Due to this I pay for my own 
physician. 

Tn order to compensate for my disability I feel a M.B.A. degree 
would afford me an opportunity to enter my chosen profession. This 
coupled with my medical condition still present and inability to stand 
or walk for prolonged periods caused me to quit my job as an investi- 
gator and seek to use the remaining portion of V.A. Rehab, (undergrad- 
uate work completed in two years). 

In June 1973, I went to the V.A. in with a note from my 

treating physician. I was told to fill out forms and received no 
counseling. I quit my job and began graduate studies in Sept 1973. 
Since then I have received no benefits (V.A. Rehab or G.I. Bill). Once 
again I am near personal bankruptcy. When I complained I was sent to 
a Psychologist. He told me if I had a B.A. in sociology he could just- 
ify a master degree but he felt I didn't need a masters. In the 
interim I was advised to apply for a increase in disability. Which I 
did. Now I must wait about three to four months for an appointment. 
If an increase is granted I will receive Rehab if not, G.I. Bill. 
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As far as I am concerned, the V.A. is madp up of the most 
heartless bastard? I hava ever met. This is the general concensus 
of opinions I have received from other vets. I hope anyone who reads 
this short letter never ha55 to know the human indignity with which a 
veteran is treated. Although they are prompt with filling out the 
time allocation sheets, they do not reflect the wasted hours and days 
waiting to see a V,A. employee. I dread the thought of going to the 
V.A., it makes me sick to my stomach. The cold callous attitudes of 
the personnel makes you feel like a parasite to be stepped on. I a7\ 
thankful I can pay for ny own medical expenses, I would rather lay 
in the gutter and die before going to a' V.A. Hospital. 

We Vlet-Vets do not want handouts, pity or something for nothing. 
We t.Tould like to have our G.I. Bill of Rights enforced to compensate 
us for our sacrifices. What do you think will become of the thousands 
of Viet-Vets who have been treated so shamefully by the people and 
government? I consider myself lucky. Would you have the courage to 
ask us to serve again? Please help us. 



Age: 28 Combined Disability Rating: 20% Education: Some College 
Dear Dr. Wilson, 

I was discharged from the service in 1969 because of an 
injury I got while on active duty. I had a seizure due to a 
smashed head I got. 

When I started looking for work I lost a few jobs because 
I told the company doctors the reason I was discharged. Both 
the jobs I lost were in large department stores. They didn't 
give' me any good reason for not hiring me, they just said they 
couldn't. 

The job I have now, and have had for almost four years, I 
had no problem getting. The boss knew about my disability bi": 
was willing to give me a chance. I really like the job and 
I'm glad they gave me a chance. 

It's a real bummer being turned down for a job when you've 
just got finished giving up some of the best years of your youth 
in the military. It doesn't seem fair when you know you can do 
a job but some guy won't give you a chance because he's more 
worried about a law suit. 

I really hope I have been of some help to you and your study. 



Sincerely, 
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Age: 30 Combined Disability Rating: 20% Education: High School Graduate 



Sir 

This is a little more about my job hunting experiences. As I 
said in the questionnaire I received hardly any help in locating a 
job from the veterans administration and not too much more from my * 
state employment office. The veterans administration sent me to 
answer an ad for a job but when I got there I found that it was a 
vacant lot with no : buildings or businesses for at least another 
block, and they haven't told me yet of any educational opportunities 
offered by the V.A., the G.I. bill or any thing else. When you ask 
one of the counselors at the V.A. about benefits they usually tell you 
they don't know of any thing. They were supposed to have a special 
counseling program which they announced on the radio but when I went 
to the office where this service was supposed to be it was locked and 
when I asked someone about it they didn't know anything about it. As 
for my state employment office they gave me a little more help. They 
gave me an aptitude test and I was told that I did excellent on this 
test but they couldn't find me a job in the field in which they told 
me I might be most qualified. They also told me about some schools 
and training that I could go into. I tried to get a grant or finan- 
cial assistance to attend a physical therapy assistance class but by h 
the time my application was okayed the class was already about four 
weeks gone, and to add to that, while I was trying to enroll in the 
class and get all my paper work ready I had to go back and spend two 
weeks in the reserves. This all may sound unfortunate but it*s true. 
I have tried to find a job to match my skills and abilities but with 
no luck* I have even passed the postal exam 3 times, 2 times before 
going to the service and once since I have been out but no luck there 
either. I hope this information mil help you because I know a lot of 
other veterans are having the same problems. 

Thank You Very Much 
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31 Combined Disabii-^ty Rating: 20% Education: College Graduate 



December 2, 1973 



Gentlemen: 

I have had only one real Jet down in my job searching 
experiences since leaving the Air Force, and ironically enough 
it was with an agency of the Federal government. 

I applied tor a position as an Air Traffic Control Specialist 
with the Federal Aviation Agency. My written test score was quite 
high (over 100 after receiving the 10 extra points given for my 
service-connected disability) and I had four years of experience 
as a rated navigator in the U.S. Air Force. But I was not hired 
because of my disability. It seems rather useless to me for them 
to give a man 10 extra points on an exam because he has a disability 
and then not hire him because of that same disability; 

My disability is not of a serious nature. I tore some cartilage 
and ligaments in my right knee two years ago, and althpugh it still 
causes some slight discomfort now and then it certainly would not 
interfere with my ability to perform such a sedentary job as that 
of an Air Traffic Controller. 

The thing that really bothered me was that the FAA never 
examined my knee at all. They based their decision solely on my 
military medical records, which by that time were partly close to 
two years old. It gav me the impression that they have a policy 
to sitnnly not hire vets with se>*vice-.connected disabilities and 
the extra ten points giv en us on the written exam is simply double 
talk. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Respectfully yours, 
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Age: 46 Combined Disability Rating: 20% Education: Some College 



Dear Sir, 

Since I am retired and have only a slight disability, I don't 
feel that your questionnaire applies to me as it would to some younger 
veteran. However, I may be able to contribute by relating my exper- 
ience in seeking jobs since I retired- This experience has proved, ^ 
beyond any doubt, that the disabled veteran has received damn little 
consideration for preference on good jobs of any type from any emp- 
loyer. I know there are exceptions, but the majority of the excep- 
tions did not get the jobs based on disability preference and in many 
cases they did not get the jobs because of experience. Dirty poli- 
tics, nepotism, minority considerations, and the military-defense 
contractor buddy system account for most of the good jobs in this 
category. I mention this because .hey should be excluded from any 
evaluation which shows that they were given preference for the job 
based on service-connected disability, 

I will relate my experiences with four areas to prove the state- 
ment that I made in the above paragraph. 

1. Industrial and Private Employers: Based on four application 
subsequent interviews, the fact that I was a disabled veteran was 
never mentioned^ except on each application form a space was provided 
to show military status. Not once during any interview was I told or 
shown that I would receive consideration as a disabled veteran. My 
disability did create some interest when I applied for the job that I 
have now, but it wasn't to show consideration in employment. The 
interest was shown by the firm^s medical department to determine the 
extent of my disability and whether or not I was physically able to 
perform the job. 

2. Service Organization: 

I have attended several meetings at various times with the American 
veterans and I have never heard a group or individual discussion 
concerning a program to assist the disabled veteran in securing a 
good job. Occasionally, you will see a commercial on television 
asking people to hire a veteran. Whether they are paid for by these 
service organizations or whether they are public service announce- 
ments, I don't know. One thing I do know, it is wasted money or 
effort whichever the case may be. A few personal contacts by some 
of these members with local business men on behalf of the veteran 
would be much more effective. 
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3. Federal Agencies: 

My experience wj.th federal agencies has only been with the U.S. Postal 
Service and the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

The U.S. Postal Service gives the disabled veteran a definite advan- 
tage in its hiring policy in that he is placed in a top category where 
he only competes with other disabled veterans on a competitive examin- 
ation. Although this is a definite advantage in getting a job, it 
offers damn little advantage for the future because, once hired, the 
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veteran is given credit for wartime military service tor retirement 
purposes, but it doesn't give seniority for that time* So the non- 
vet who spent his time clerking in the Post office while the disabled 
veteran was being wounded in defense of his country has seniority and 
thus all of the benefits of that seniority-^^in job preference, job 
classification and retention over the disabled veteran. I planned, 
prepared and got a job with the Postal Service soon after I retired. 
After 18 months of employment, I quit the Postal Service because I 
was being reduced from 40 to 26 hours per week so that a non-veteran 
who had one year less seniority than I had could also get 26 hours a 
week. The postmaster used the excuse that re-organization and 
reclassification foiced him to make that decision. I appealed to the 
union, but they seemed disinterested. I guess they would rather have 
two T^enbers paying dues than one. 

The United States Civil Service Commission could do more in placing 
the disabled veteran in a good job commensurate with his training and 
ability because civil service and military jobs are so closely related. 
The civil service commission obviously disagrees with that statement 
and the proof can be found in the evaluations they give most disabled 
veterans. The evaluations are so low that adding ten points still 
places the veteran in a not qualified category except for degrading 
positions. For example, I spent twenty years in military service. In 
those twenty years, I know that I acquired the ability to perform 
efficiently at a GS 11 or 12 position in the maintenance or supply field. 
As a student (app. 4000 academic hours in service schools), as an 
instructor (3 years) , as an electronic technician, and as a maintenance 
supervisor, I gained a educational and experience background that equals 
or exceeds many individuals in the GS 11 and 12 positions. I sent an 
application to the Civil Service Commission as soon as I retired and 
they gave me a numerical score of 84 for a G.S. 5 rating. I appealed 
the lov rating, but I failed to convince them that the rating was too 
low so I asked to be removed from the list of eligibles. Later, 
realizing that the low rating could be my fault, for not being specific 
and detailed on my experience, I corrected the problem and asked for 
another rating and re-instatement on the list of eligibiles. I received 
the same rating except that they did add the extra 5 points for the 
disability to the numerical score. On November 13, 1973, I received 
an enquiry from the regional office in this area and was instructed to 
fill out a S.F. 171 and the supplemental questionnaire and return both 
completed forms by November 14,1973. The enquiry was dated and mailed 
on Friday from the regional office, but I didn't receive them until the 
following Tuesday. which only gave me one day to complete the forms when 
I should have had five days. I went to the Civilian Personnel office 
at arsenal and asked if they would call and get an extension 

on the Nov. 14th deadline. During this conversation, I was assured 
that I would receive proper consideration, but that I should mail 
the application as soon as possible. I mailed the applications later 
that same day. However, before I left the office and during the same 
conversation with the same person, I was told and shoivn that a list of 
eligibles had already been received from the regional office on Novem- 
ber 8, 1973 for the announcement to fill vacancies open for electronic 
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technicians. Notice that a list of eligibles was sent to 
Arsenal from the Regional office one day prior to my being notified 
that vacancies existed. My present status is that they evaluated the 
application and I have received the evaluation. I will probably not 
hear from the Civil Service Commission again until one day after they 
have mail ad another list of eligibles to fill other vacancies. The 
main point that I am trying to make clear is that if they can ignore 
someone with my experience then what chance does an inexperienced 
disabled veteran have with this organization. 

4. State Employment Offices: 

After three trips to state employment offices where I enquired about 
jobs and training programs and having discussions with the Veteran's 
advisor, I am firmly convinced that few, if any, disabled veterans are 
ever offered more than consolation. The veteran's advisor was totally 
indifferent and didn't appear to be too interested even in his own job. 
He did not suggest any programs for training and certainly did not have 
available information to offer job referrals. If he had just given me a 
list of places in the area that use my particular skill, I would have 
been impressed. 

5. Veterans Administration: 

Everytime I visit a Veterans Administration office, I leave that office 
mad at the world because I can't understand why the Veterans Admini- 
stration isn't more selective in choosing people as the V.A. represent- 
atives. The one organization responsible for the veteran receiving the 
attention he deserves is staffed with a bunch of irresponsible old goats 
who are so busy playing politics and trying to enhance their positions 
that a veteran is lucky just to get enough information to file .an 
application for benefits assured by law. A clerk typist to fill out 
forms and forward -to the V.A. could replace, quite effectively, the 
V.A. representatives that I have met. 

Doctor Wilson^ if you are to find the answers as to how the dis- 
abled veteran specifically, and the veteran in general^ is treated you 
will have to dig deep, ignore statistics, and ask penetrating questions 
of those who claim to show preference to the veteran for good jobs. On 
the surface, their statistics will undoubtedly be very impressive, but 
close scrutiny by a trained investigator who is interested in obtaining 
the facts will prove their statistics to be a lot less impressive^ pro- 
vided the investigator has access to all information. 

In conclusion, I will say this, "The Federal, State, and Local 
governments have failed miserably, in showing the Veteran any consid- 
eration for his service to this country." I spent twenty years ready 
to defend a system of Government which I considered to be the fairest 
and most equitable tjrpe of Government in the world. It seemed that it 
was worth defending even at the cost of one's life if necessary. Per- 
haps it would have been better if I had died while my ideals and 
loyalty were high and I wouldn't have been required to endure the 
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disgusting situation that exists in this country today. By any 
standard, the veteran and particularly the retired veteran, disabled 
or not, is treated as a second-rate citzen and receives less consid- 
eration for good jobs than non-veteran, and other minority groups. 

You probably weren't interested in my personal opinion, but I 
thought I would get a few things off my chest. The average veteran 
in this country probably knows exactly how President Nixon feels. 

Serve with pride and distinction and you will be rewarded with the 
shaft." 

For the thousands of disabled veterans in this country, I sincer 
hope that you are able to make some recommendations to establish a 
program that will prove to these veterans that their efforts were not 
in vain. 

Respectfully, 



: 54 Combined Disability Rating: 20% Education: College Graduate 
Sir: 

Down thru the years I've held a number of jobs both part and 
full time. Vve never been fired and never refused employment 
when and where I asked. 

I realize there is ethnic and racial discrimination but 
I feel strongly that any person except the badly disabled can 
find a job if they want one. 

IM wager you that you can pick anv inhabited spot in any 
state, me there, and I'll be working in 48 hours. And so 
would most other people that want to work. 
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Age: 61 Combined Disability Rating: 20% Educations High School Graduate 



Job Hunting Experiences 
1. Very Well Qualified - But 
2» Cannot use your qualifications 

3. Can only pay small amount 

4. Too old 

5. Won't hire you because your retirement pay others need job more 
than you (This from plant guard - never given an opportunity for 
interview) 

6* State Job - Personnel Analyst - took test and was interviewed - 
will call if needed - notified was taken off eligibility list 
(too long a time lapsed since tedt) - 6 months later notified to 
disregard notice of being taken off disability list - am eligible 
until mid 1974 - a very unsatisfactory situation 

?• Post Office - very uncooperative - made you feel like your being 
hired would endanger his job 

8. Not eligible for unemployment compensation due to amount of 

retired pay - VA exit interview stated that all retirees are eli- 
gible for unemployment compensation and don't be ashamed to take 
It - no restriction as to amount of retired pay was mentioned 

9* Am happy that "Job Placement Center" in was discontinued - 

only answer received was 2 inquiries whether or not I wanted to 
Invest in gasoline stations 

10. Local Unemployment Center could place you as a gas station attend- 
ant or part-time security guard 

In general a very worried time was had job hunting after being 
retired after 29 years active duty and although a hand-out was not 
looked for it is felt that more consideration or help could have 
been offered to help adjust to a new way of life. 

If I had to do it over and know what I do now I would not waste 
my time going to any local, state or federal agency to find employment. 
As I Said I feel it was a waste of time both mine and theirs. 
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Age: 24 Combined Disability Rating: 30% Education: High School Graduate 



Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your letter and I have thankfully filled out your 
questionnaire. 

To begin ray letter^ I would like to point out two things 
about your t\fo quotations that were at the top of your letter. 
First of all the one the veteran fron Kansas wrote: 

"I feel strongly that any person except the badly disabled can 
find a job if they want one/' Well this is true but the writer 
forgot to add how nuch pay or what kind of fruit- picking job be 
could have to accept in order to ^e employed* My income for the 
year of 1973 was twenty two-hundred dollars* Now what kind of a 
livinqj is that? 

Spconily I would like to quote rn the other qtjotation in your 
letter "The other i*? che hirirg pracflcp.si/' I have experienced, 
with thre^i big companies, disapproval from then, before even taking 
a physical, because I was disabled. I was qualified in all other 
ways for the job, even recommended, but turned down flat on my 
face when I h^d to enter a "Yes" on their application when they 
asked, "are yon a disabled Vet." 

It's p- dirty rotten deal, you know it, T know it, but what can 
we do about it? I think that employers are just worried about in 
maybe ten or so years that we vould claim reinjury, or something 
like (rhat, then draw insurance off them the rest of our life* 
Thi^ isn*t true; I would even sign a wai^^er to this^just if I 
coi'ld land a good job. 

W^ll^T could write and complain all day sc thank you for lis- 
tenirr to my gripes. 

Sincerely, 
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Age: 26 Combined Disability Rating: 30% Education: Some College 



11/30/73 



I have looked for a job, but haven* t found meaningful employ- 
ment. I have had to quit 3 jobs because of my disability. The 
second job was with the U.S. Post Office. I was more or less 
forced to quit this job. I was assigned jobs that aggravated 
my disability, and threatened for taking a A hour period of sick 
leave caused by my disability, which a few days later I was ad- 
aitted to the hospital for treatment. (10 days) 

I*m in school at present, but I will be forced to auit soon, 
because of money problems. The amount of money received each 
month will not cover half my expenses with the rising cost of 
living. 

It seems to me that the country is grateful when doing a 
service tor it, but forgetful after you become disabled because of 
that servLce. 
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Age: 37 Combined Disability Rating: 30% Education: College Graduate 



December 1, 1973 



Dr» T. R. Wilson 
Director, Project Enable 



Dear Sir: 



Finally. Someone is finding out about how the companies and 
industries, while taking profits from defense and war contracts, 
refuse to employ veterans disabled in the defense of their country. 
Please permit me to qualify this statement. You are aware, I am 
sure, of the practice of large firms to purchase insurance for 
their employees on hospital, sickness, etc The insurance companies 
price this insurance based upon the health of the employees at the 
point of coverage. In other words, they set minimum health standards. 
If an individual, veteran or not, has an illness or affliction on 
the insurance company list of no-nos, that individual is not hired— 
even if the hiring manager wants him. The largeness of some firms 
prevents the hiring manager from changing a policy at his level. 
Of course, higher up the ladder, the rules are relaxed and permit 
the company to braodcast that, yes they do hire the handicapped & 
disabled . 



The only way I could find a job was to withhold the fact of 
my illness (Ulcerative Colitis) which was the cause of my medical 
retirement from the Air Force where I was a officer & pilot. 

I realize that the withdrawal of six firm job offers, after the 
fact became known, could be coincidence, but the statisticy are 
in favor of that conclusion. 

I recommend that legislation favoring the veteran be passed 

that: 



No employer establish physical requirements other than 
are required to perform a physical function on the job. 

No employer refuse employment to veterans for any physical 
disability or disease which does not affect his ability 
to perform the job for which he is otherwise qualified. 

No insurance company in the process of providing insurance 
to other companies shall establish physical criteria which 
are all exclusive, regardless of the job particulars. 

Penalties for violation should require jail sentences of up to 
2 years for the Cb^ ^ Operating Officer of the company. 

If your data is significant cases similar to mine I expect 
that you & your sta. will include recommendations similar to 
these in your final report. 
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Age: 38 Combined Disability Rating: 30% Education: College Graduate 

December 4, 1973 



The disabled person in this country has two handicaps. 
One is his or her physical disability, the other is the hiring 
practicesv 

I spent two years looking for work without any success. 
I only applied for jobs that I could perform without any 
special consideration. 

On more than one occasion I was told I had the job and 
to report for work at a certain timel After the interviewer 
(I was seated and tested by a secretary) saw me limp my way out, 
I would receive a phone call saying they had decided not to 
hire me. 

I attended college and got a degree. Again, I started 
looking for work. The job I took and now have is the only 
one I could find. I was making more money 10 years ago. 



Respectfully, 



-^Age: 50 Combined Disability Rating: 30% Education: High School Graduate 



January 9, 1974 



Dear Sir: 

This letter has nothing to do with your questionnaire, but I 
found out by talking to different employers after I stated that I 
was retired from the service and receiving a monthly check, that 
they wanted the benefit of my experience and knowledge but did not 
wish to pay me for them. Each made the statement t)iat being re- € 
tired I didn^t need much pay and that I could get by with less. 

1 feel that someone should check with others to se. if they 
are encountering the same problems. 

Sincerely yours. 
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Age: 21 Combined Disability Rating: 40% Education: High School Graduate 



Dec. 4, 1973 



Sirs: 

I'm sorry I don*t have proper paper or pen to write this but 
hope it will serv£ its purpose. When I first came home from service 
I was scared and afraid of not getting a job so I went back to the 
job I had while in high school. It was a good steady job bat no- 
where to go and not enough money or benef its^which are so very Import- 
ant* Even though I'm so young, the benefits are one of the most 
Important things to me, (insurance, retirement). I got letters in mail 
but I needed someone to talk to about a job, not just read some words 
on paper^ I was so mixed up and I'm not saying everyone that comes home 
is like that but I'd say half of them are. I could have made it in 
school and there were a few things I would have liked to try. I 
received many letters telling me to go here and there but like I 
said letters don't get it; a person needs someone to talk to. I hope 
this letter helps you out. Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 



Age: 26 Combined Disability Rating: 40% Education: High School Graduate 



Dear Sir 

I believe every veteran whether disabled or not should be given 
some kind of counseling before leaving the service^ I myself was not 
and I had to fight hard to get this present job. Most jobs available 
to us are low paying and not worth seeking especially when you have a 
family. Granted there are a few who just don't care but believe me 
there are more who do. We gave all we knew how for cur country and 
I don't mean our country owes us in return but at least some recog- 
nition for what we went thru and saw. 

This questionnaire is great as long as something comes of it. 
Most of these things end up in some dead file ( Case Closed .) 

Please try and help some of the Veterans not as fortunate as 
myself . 

Thank you 
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Age: 27 Combined Disability Rating: 40% 

I have been to Vietnam. I stepped on a land mine, and have the 
two great toes and part of left foot missing. Also, part of calf on 
right leg is missing. 

After returning from Vietnaia I was stationed at , . ^ 
. Tha doctors there wouldn't doctor me at first. They Just 

laughed vhen I said it hurt, I have had two pairs of boots cut off 

because my foot swellp, sometimes. 

T. tried a job on a survey crew. But, foot gave me trouble. Doc- 
tors in V.A. Hospital told me to give up the survey crew or 
else I may never walk in my old age. Then I tried shipyard but can t 
wear steel-toed shoes. V.A. won't make me any shoej. 

Working gas stations makes my foot swell. Tried working for a 
dredging company on a tug but slipped and fell, hurt my back, oecause 
of ay foot. 

I vas discharged in October 1969. From then until now December 
1973 I have had 13 jobs. 

The V.A. won't raise my monthly check over 40%-$106.00 mo. I 
have been trying to get a raise. I even went to a private foot doctor. 
That only got it raised from 20% to 40%. 



/ 
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Age: 27 Combined Disability Rating: A0% Education: Some College 



Dear Dr. Wilson: 

I wish to comment on some of the problems I have encountered 
as a disabled veteran, attempting to find employment, and a career. 

Prior to being released from active duty I was advised by a 
Naval Physician that I-would probably receive a Medical Discharge 
from the U. S. Marine Corps. He said it would be because of the 
many problems affecting my health. I did not press the issue be- 
cause I wanted to become a State Police Officer, and knew I couldn't 
become one if I received a Medical Discharge. No^Doctor recommended 



that I be medically discharged. ^ 

One week prior to my Honorable Release from active duty I received 
a "readjustment lecture", informing me of my benefits under the G.I. 
Bill. The Veterans Administration seemed especially ?--jcious to help 

I was rejected entry into 2 State Police Departments "only" 
because of my unrated disabilities. I was rejected for employment by 
other potential employers. In addition, I was forced to resign from a 
City Police Department. The reason: I was hospitalized with pneumonia 
and vhile a patient, required treatment for recurring health problems 
I had in the Marine Corps. I was forced to accept what employment I 
could find on my own. 

On more than one occasion I asked for uelp from the Veterans 
Administration and was refused any help. I finally obtained the 
assistance of the American Legion in processing a claim for a disabil- 
ity rating. The Veterans Administration did not appear one bit 
anxious to help me. I was advised by the V.A. that I was entitled to 
Government Insurance. 

It became apparent to me that I needed training if I wanted to 
gain suitable employment. I applied for application to a 2 vear college, 
was tested, and accepted under the G.I. Bill. Later, I received a 
notice from the V.A. that I had to take a battery of I. Q. and interest 
tests. I was then told I wafe eligible for Vocational Rehabilitation 
after I had enrolled in a course of study. I was advised that my obiec- 
tive would be "Architect", after graduating from a college with a B.S. 
degree. I was not informed that there is no college in this State thnt 
offers a degree in Architecture. I have received only the bare minimum 
required from the V.A. by Law. I feel that I have to fight for 
everything I get, harder than the average person. It is a real strugr.lo 
to survive. 

I took the enlistment physical examination for entry into the 
Marine Corps twice. The first time I was determined to be 4-F. The 
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recruiter advised me I would have to wait 6 months before I could be 
reexamined again. However, he arranged to have me examined 3 months 
later, (he said he had made a deal with the doctor). I didn't receive 
an examination. The appropriate officials only signed their names to 
the medical documents and declared that I was physically fit. I was 
really "Gung-Ho". 

At the present, some of the doctors I see are threatening to 
turn the bills out for collection because the Veterans Administration 
will not answer their requests for payment. The V.A. had previously 
agreed to pay those bills. 

I am very bitter. I've talked to the V.A., the State Labor Depart 
ment, the U.S. Labor Department, The Social Security Administration, 
and about a dozen other government departments seeking help. I've 
received promises from one end to the other and no positive help. 

I certainly hope the survey you are conducting will help some 
of us Disabled Veterans. There are many veterans with the same prob- 
lems I face; future uncertain; but still trying. 

Does anybody really give a damn, or is our problems just a "good 
cause" to discuss? We delivered when called upon to do our ''duty", 
aow we are asking your help. 



P.S. A Veterans Administration Representative told me that the V.A. 
bad absolutely nothing to do with your survey and he knew 
nothing about. In fact, he cautioned me about answering the 
questionnaire. 



Sincerely, 
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Age: 28 Combined Disability Rating: AOZ Education: High School Graduate 



December 4, 1973 



Sirs: 

In reference to question //37 of the questionnaire, I an scheduled 
to take the patrolmans test for the City of on December 15 of 

this year. I feel that 5.f all goes well with the test and physical 
examinations I will be disqualified because of my disability. 

I am now a police administrative Aide and performing the job as a 
patro^ioan but being paid half the salary. I have passed my probation, 
period without question but do not fully understand why I may be deprived 
of the right of becoming a patrolman because of this disability* There 
are many questions I have concerning the disability (so*called)» The 
Veterans Administration seems to only see the fixed price or percentage 
rate and leave it at that. Meanv/hile my chances of buying a home, 
driving, and someday having a family to support properly seem, nil* 
The percentage may be '"ut at any time. I have no guarantee at what 
per cent I will have i.ext year. It has been dropped from 50% to 30% 
but only with the help of a congressman was it raised to 40%. 

My disability was diagnosed as a seizure disorder well controlled 
on Medication. This was given to me by a doctor in Germany over six 

years ago. Is this what I have to look forward to for the rest of 

my life? It is very discouraging and the many questions still unanswered 
not only for myself but for all the veterans of the Viet Nam era. It 
seems the outlook of this society is just give them a check and every- 
thing will be alright. 

Well^after six years every thing isn*t alright* Is there any way 
for me to try to make a better life for myself in the City of .? 
Can anything be done for me as far as becoming a Patrolman? I am open 
to any suggestions available that you may know of. 

This test for the patrolman is stated as being for Minority Group 
advancement. I think the Veteran of Viet Nam Era is a most qualified 
Minority Group. Worthy of all help that can be given. 

Thank You for your inters 
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47 Combined Disability Rating: 40% Education: College Graduate 



1 December 1973 



Dear Dr. Wilson: 

In regard to the questionnaire at hand, you might be interested 
in some of my experiences with the Veterans Administration related 
to the use of educational benefits. 

I found aspects of the VA program to be non-receptive to specific 
and individual problems not covered in general by VA procedures. 

When I retired from the service I already knew my plans and had 
set up my goals and a program to reach them. Still, I had to travel 
overnight to a VA Center for required testing and counseling designed 
to determine whether I possessed the traits and aptitudes for the 
educational and work area I had chosen. The results confirmed my 
selections and I considered the procedure a waste of government money, 
time, and effort. 

I continued my ^...aJuate program under ths VA Rehabilitation 
Program until I needed one course to complete degree requirements. 
The fact that I needed but the one course and 3 credit hours under 
my program led to disapproval of benefits under the VA Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program. I had to switch over to the ^^f^^l f 
benefits. This procedure appeared illogical and a decided waste ot 

time. 

It seems to me that VA rules and operating procedures fould, 
at times, be flexible enough to allow for the meeting of individual 
problem characteristics so long as the overall plan or goal is net. 
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Age: 53 Combined Disability Rating: 40% Education: College Graduate 



17 Feb 74 
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Dear Dr. Wilson, 

I regret delay in responding to your request for data. Project 
ENABLE. Actually, I completed the first questionnaire, but, now In 
receipt of a third copy, I still have not sent it in because I feel 
it would be erroneous without supplement. It does not fit my case 
(and others). For example I am in school but am still looking for 
employment. With latter, I would probably not have gone back to 
school. 

My experience in seeking work reflects on my background, — inclu— 
ding lack of preparation for post-service employment • How much any 
of my disabilities affect my finding and keeping a job, I dpn^t know, 
but to date believe the disabilities have no direct or overt affect 
although they may be a greater factor psychologically than I am aware. 
I had never been unemployed and - ould not conceive of my being in such 
a position. When I left service 20 months ago, with some 30 years 
service, a Colonel with a history of responsible assignments, with 
several college degrees, and past civilian employment as an elementary 
school teacher, school principal, forester, research technician, 
laborer, truck-driver, etc., and an interest and hobby in financial 
planning (estates, insurance, securities, etc.), I planned (fanta- 
sied?) holding down three full-time jobs concurrently: rancher/ 
farmer-educator-insurance/funds agent. My probjem though was that I 
spent all of my in-service time oriented solely on service needs. I 
made no concrete preparations for post service work other than to 
"plan" to be fully employed. (With 8 dependents I knew I had no other 
choice; even with no dependents I would have a compulsion to perform 
constructive labor). I was "employed" the day of discharge, an agent/ 
trainee, first-class Life Insurance Company. But during the next three 
months of zero income all I proved was what I alrea<?y suspected. My 
exceptional knowledge of estate planning and insurance did not translate 
into sales which require ethics and techniques alien to me. I resigned 
and actively sought employment, going to a number of public employment 
offfxes in and Counties, studying ads, and making one 

or two visits to the local VA office. I took written exams for both 
county and state civil service positions. I visited community college 
and high school and adult education centers, presenting my "papers" 
showing some 14 years of college and more than 7 years teaching exper- 
ience. In January I enrolled in a Ph. D. program; The same month I 
became a part-time, temporary instructor in a PREP (high school) pro- 
gram. (I was RIFfed 5 months later in the face of cost-cutting and 
falling enrollment.) Passing high on county exam, after 6 months* wait 
I became, in July, a permanent deputy probation officer in a juvenile 
institution. I resigned within three months after clear indications 
that there was no mutual accord between me and my rating supervisors. 
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(My position, though "permanentr was for six months probationary.) 
Since September, I have been, again, unemployed, 

' find the psychological effects of unemployment traumatic, but 
I find the effects of "failure" even greater. And I look upon the three 
jobs I have had since retirement as failures by me. Thus I am caught 
between the drive to be employed in any capacity including unskilled 
labor or security guard at $1.65 an hour and the fear of again proving 
inadequate. 

It occurs to me that a major part of the problem is that many of 
us who gave all of our time to the service do not know what we could 
and should do in civil life. I am habituated to accepting any assign- 
ment, qualifying myself for it, and accomplishing it. Now, outside, 
I find that I can and do rationalize a potential capability to do 
almost any kind of work and, developing an interest in same, find a 
problem in really identifying that work for which I am suited. 

Where was the counselling? Colonels' needs for disinterested 
counselling are just as great as privates' needs, when they are 
generalists who have not prepared for post-service living. At the VA 
office, I was told that it was harder to find jobs for officers and 
the educated than for the enlisted grades and the less educated. At 
the county employment office, a casual superficial interview resulted 

in the interviewer's conclusion that I was best (solely?) qualified to 
be an administrative assistant in srvno, office, notwithstanding a 
career in which I studiously avoided office-type assignments. She did 
not even elicit the information that I speak Spanish as well as Jap- 
anese and with teaching experience, wanted a job in bilingual education 
(San Diego area has great need for expanded bilingual ed.) 

Although 40 percent disabled, my disabilities affect my comfort 
more than my performance. I run cross-country up to ten miles at a 
time; I accommodate easily to high and low temperatures extremes (tropics and 
and arctic.) I left service as an active parachutist I work up to 
18 hours a day when employed, so have physical stamina. None of my 
eiDoloyers has complained of physical short-fall; in ifact, physically 
I still excel. Once a correspondent for five newspapers, I also 
receive no complaint on written work or reports. Neither have there 
been complaints re enthusiasm, educational (teaching) competence, or 
counselling effectiveness. There have been embarrassments when my 
charges (students or -juvenile counselees) discover my language capacity 
(Spanish and Japanese), education, and "romantic" background Cfereen 
Beret") and chide my supervisor personnel with their less glamorous 
past. I have found that my middle-rank "bosses" are awkward in my 
presence notwithstanding my efforts to maintain a low profile and 
minimize my past. 

In short, for mental and physical health I look foi??^)^ob in 
the outdoors where I would be both physically and mentally taxed. 
I like remote and primitive areas and I like working with other 
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cultures and minority groups. I am considering and watching for such 
type work overseas or in America's hinterland. Unfortunately the jobs 
which my education prepared me for (four years graduate work in Asian 
Studies - Japanese) and my military experience (parachute. Special 
Forces, and advisory work with other cultures - Filipino, Japanese, 
Korean, Vietnamese, and Panamanian) are principally Federal and hence 
affected by the dual comp restrictions on retired regulars. I find 
the physically restricting and financially binding work of graduate 
studies such that I contemplate taking leave of absence after com- 
pleting my fifth quarter next month, using my time thereafter in some 
kind of full-time work in the U.S. or abroad. 

Now, with potentially 15 to 25 years of productivity ahead of me, 
I pursue employment without knowing really what I want and what is 
available. And without a concrete goal, even in graduate work I am 
caught, being unable to select a practical area for research which has 
significance to present or future occupation. 

This I type in haste since I depart tomorrow for Northern Cali- 
fornia for a week or so. But it may serve to give some indication of 
the situation with some veterans whose disability may include their 
having remained in service past the point of no return, yet who leave 
service while still in their physical and mental prime. 

Tour project sounds interesting. From my personal experience 
it appears to offer, itself, opportunity for a Ph. D. thesis or two. 

Sincerely yours. 
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Age: 25 Combined Disability Rating: 50% Education: Hiqh School Graduate 



Dear Mr. Wilson: 



In reference to the two quotations on the front of your 
questionnaire. I feel they both have a point. In reference to 
the Kansas letter, he Is right. If you look hard 

enough, you can fln4 a job of some kind. Perhaps pumping gas, 
or working on a garbage truck for maybe $1.75 per hour or If 
you are lucky $2.00 per hour. As stated In this quotation this 
Is a job, BUT , with today's Inflated prices on everything, and 
I do mean everything , food, cloLhes, rent, Insurance, just to 
name a few of the basics, $2.00 per hr. doesn't go very far. A 
single man living with his parents could scratch by on these 
wages. If he did v/lthout a few of the modern luxuries and didn't 
have to pay room and board. But for a married man with children 
FORGET IT 1 1 Every time you get a dollar saved and you think you 
may get ahead someday, the wife gets sick or one of the kids get 
sick and bang ! Another 3 or 4 thousand In the hole. 

Of course the answer to this problem Is t^ better your 
education and get a job that pays decent. If I remember correctly, 
the last time that I checked Into this I could get $180.00 a month 
for going to school full time* I know that this figure Is not 
entirely accurate, but It Is pretty darn close. At any rate, this 
certainly Is not enough to support a family on, even for just a 
year or two. I tried to find a night job to get by on, but the 
ONLY thing available was a underpaying overworking factory, and 
I can't stand on my leg for 8 hours at a time, It just won't take 
It. 



Well, I finally just scratched th6 whole Idea of trying to go 
back to school. Then one day a man from Schools Inc. of 

Illinois called upon me at home. He sold me on the idea 
of a home study course. Well all was going well, It was a good 
course and something I was already pretty good at. Auto Mechanics. 
Then I got a chance to take a job that paid good money, driving a 
truck. Well I took the job and now I'm on the road all the time 
trying to make a living for my family, and now the school is about 
ready to kick me out because I don't have time to study. So you 
see I'm right back where I started, too busy trying to 'nake a 
living today to worry about bettering myself tomcrrowl 

I guess the real point I want to make ie, sure, there are 
jobs available. But one person should not condemn another for 
not accepting any certain job, because who are we to know what 
the other man's needs are, financially, or possibly because of a 
disability. 



ERIC 



Now, in reference to quotation //2 from Missouri, 
I believe he also has a point. I believe that the job market is 
so flooded with unemployed people seeking work, that when an 
employer finds a disabled veteran x^ho needs a little special 
consideration, such as an extra break period or; whatever, he 
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thinks, "Why bother when I have 5 or maybe 10 more people 
applying for this job who are not disabled and therefore 
don't need this special consideration," Understand I'm not saying 
this is the case all of the time, but I do know that it has 
happened. Somehow I can't bring myself to blame the employer 
entirely, although this practice is definitely not fair to the 
disabled veteran, 

I could ramble on and on but I think you-4iave- a pretty 
good picture of my feelings on this by now, I only^hope your 
organization can find a way to help us a little more. The VA, 
DAV, and all of these organizations are doing a great job, but 
are greatly outnumbered, I mean that each counselor has to 
try to cover so many cases that he can't possibly get as involved 
as he 'Jould like to, so keep up the good work. We, and the 
counselors need all the help we can get* 



Sincerely, 
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Age: 25 Combined Disability Rating: 50% Education: High School Graduate 



ERIC 



I wish to state at the outset that I don^t think the world 
owes me a living, but it could let me make one! 

First of all please excuse the paper. This program is one of 
the finest I've encountered since my discharge from the Army. Here 
are a few prime examples of my efforts as a productive civilian. 

Presently, I am employed at the police department as 

a night receptionist. The axam for police patrolman in this area 
was given Oct. 13th. I took the exam and am awaiting results. The 
Chief of Police in this city is a fine, intelligent man. His name 
is . He, I think, is hoping I attain my goal in being a 

patrolman. Yesterday, Dec. 3rd he informed me of an opening as 
dispatcher. Also he explained E.E.A. to me. 

I went through the proper channels. I was turned down because 
I already have a job at the police dept. My average is 16 hours 
per week, the maximum is 24. This is at $2.00 per hour. It was 
explained to me by the Ombudsman that if I had a part time job with 
the same pay & hours at any other concern, other than the P.D., I 
would have gotten the job. However, my present pay is from the city, 
not the E.E.A. This to me represents none other than Bureaucratic 
B.S. I have a wife & child, I go to college part time and I am 
50% disabled. I am by no means well off. I try to advance to a 
job that I am qualified for and I'm turned down before the ink is 
dry on my application. 

I had a good paying job with the Co, prior to 

the P.D. and college. The foreman and the warehouse superintendent 
to this day will say I was an excellent worker. Out of 3 months I 
spent one month in the hospital for a service connected disability. 
Upon my return I caught a severe cold and missed two more days, 
after being told to go home by the boss! 

On my return I was let go due to health reasons as the super- 
intendent put it. I wasn't in the union yet, so adios. 

Housing is another major problem. I have my check sent to the 
bank every month and I have almost crawled out of debt. The bank 
says one third down for a home, the G.I. or V.A. mortgage says you 
must be employed by the same firm for on^'year & have other quali- 
fications, most that are reasonable. I offered to assign my check 
to the bank with a document, notarized, and pay full interest plus 
10% down for a 12 to 15 thousand dollar hoiT*8 and was flatly denied. 

Possibly I have acquired a lethargic attitude. I do kno>; I 
didn't have it before the Service. All in all, I can't get the 

job that I am interested in, qua^fied for and recommended for. 
Also I cannot get a decent home for my family for a period of time 
longer than I wish to imagine. l-Jho do I tell thank you very much? 
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Age: 26 Combined Disability Rating: 50% Education: Some College 



Dear Sirs: 

It is extremely difficult to write on this subject and not 
allow frustration to run rampant through its contents. 

While in the Air Force I was trained in AUTO-TRACK RADAR AND 
COMPUTER MAINTENANCE. I traveled extensively in pursuit of this 
vocation and it was during this travel that I received the injuries 
which resulted in the amputation of my left leg below the knee. 

Upon release from the hospital I immediately found the means 
to obtain my fi>-jt class FCC license so that I could obtain 
employment. I did get work but as an announcer and not as an 
engineer, which position I had originally applied for. Luckily 
the old Irish gift of gab sufficed in this capacity. 

I later ^ent int- management at another station. After a 
year I was offered a position with Institute to instruct 

electronics and broadcasting. A nationwide layoff caught me 
three months later. When applying for more work I found in 
industry my leg precluded employment because of employee insur- 
ance restrictions. I was over qualified for the broadcast 
industry. I'd been a manager at 24. Too much threat to the boss 
I suppose. And when I did find other work, as police dispatcher, 
I was let go so I could seek employment in electronics where I 
belonged. Despite the fact that 1 didn't wish to quit the police 
departments, they thought it best that my knowledge be applied 
elsewhere. 

I went to school just so I could eat. I vas refused admit- 
tance to any electronic classes because they weren't equipped to 
handle anyone with my level of trainin'g. I was forced to take 
things thfl't had no relation to my present skills. After a time 
lethargy set in and I would look for work only to find nothing 
and go back to school. 

The uncertainty of my financial status and the resultant 
mental attitudes cost me cwo wives and a trip through bankruptcy 
court. 

I sought and recr^ived psychiatric help from \ny county mental 
health clinic. But short of self commitment I see no help in this 
direction either. 

After talking with several other vets I found they had 
encountered basically the same attitudes. Electronics is my 
field so it is concerning this that I speak. ' 

0 

The vets that were trained in ground radio repair always 
find v/ork at TV shops ard the like. But those trained in radar, 
high frequency, high pov^ered, and pulse modulated gear, micro- 
wave tropo-scatter commun? cations and the like can find no job. 
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There is no civilian equivalent to their jobs. Those vets 
trained in super-secret electronics always find work in defense 
plants providing they aren't disabled. 

And concerning all the propaganda on the radio about "HIRE 
THE VET, ITS GOOD BUSINESS," it sounds great. But as for adjust- 
ing the psychological attitudes of employers to accepting a disabled 
vet, I have to say it is totally ineffective. 

I sincerely wish you all possible luck with your endeavor. 
I hope cases like mine are the exception and not the rule. I 
hope your project reaches completion in time to keep this from 
happening to some other poor slob. It tends to be somewhat 
demoralizing. Thank you for your interest and kind attention 
to this letter. 

Sincerely, 
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Age: 27 Combined Disability Rating: 50% Education: Some College 



Additional comment: Note: As a result of my putting an ad in the 

, I was offered dozens of jobs or more, quickly. 
Some good, some not so good. But I took this job my Dad got me 
through a friend of his as it was better working conditions for me 
and my problem - no pressure - not a great deal of supervision - 
on my own. The ad read as follows: 

"Hard working veteran, desires career position with future. 
Some college, and learns easily. Phone 

My impression was that people wanted hard workers, young men. 
The local VA employment office was of little help - one (1) job 
offered. They didn't seem to have the know-how in obtaining or 
providing an adequate number of choices, especially when itfe my 
entire future that I have to spend on a job, 

I personally believe that if I let the ad run 10 days, I could 
have gotten any kind of job I wanted. I have a 50% disability. 



Age: 27 Combined Disability Rating: 50"^ Education: High School Graduate 



1 Dec 73 



Gentlemen: 

I have been given every assistance by my V.A, Regional office in 
I am enrolled in a Professional photography school, 
where I will graduate this summer. The school does offer a degree, 
which I will receive, I am under Vocational Rehab, i 

Seeking a job in photography is difficult, as all good jobs are. 
I don't think V.A. can be o7 any assistance in aiding me secure a job. 
I believe securing a job will depend solely on my personality and port^ 
folio. Since photography supplies aren't made from petroleum stock - 
I might, hopefully find employment next year. 
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Age: 33 Combined Disability Rating: 50% Education: College Graduate 

December, 4 1S73 



Dear Dr, T. R. Wilson, 

With all due respect and no sarcasm intended, I feel that this 
subject has been studied to death - to the tune of several million 
dollars. It's time someone did more than study the subject of 
hiring the disabled vet. Those millions spent could help the dis- . 
abled vet while going to school, help feed his family and provide 
some sovt: of unemployment grant or benefits until he can find 
employir.6nt. 

In my case I started job hunting in October 1972. I graduated 
in June 1973 and was not employed until August 1973. The only income 
I had was my 50% compensation. I was not entitled to unemployment 
benefits or any other meaningful help. My four years in university 
were ones of hand-to-mouth, month-to-month because my training allow- 
ances were not enough to feed my family ;theref ore my grades suffered 
because I had to work while I should have studied. 

Upon graduation I wa? referred to the 

who had jist received a contract from the V. A. to 
help disabled vets find jv>b This was a cruel hoax. I found iiy 
own job no thanks to thein. n their cover letter they made sure no- 
one vould hire me. It was c j poorly written and grossly misrepre- 
sented that most prospective employers were probably insulted^ Of 
some 40 resumes sent out by them I received no contact at all. 

What I conclude the vet needs is: 

1. A sound introduction to prospective emp layers. 

2. A list of prospective employers seeking new employees. (Very 
few employers make room for the man of his choice* either whe 
job is there or it*s not.) 

3. Financial aid to relocate if neccessary. Most employers will 
pick accessible employees; those that involve high costs before 
employment ^re almost automatically selected out. 

4. Prospective employers be educated to the fact that a. disabled 
veteran is fighting ror his life not looking for a free ride. 

5. All studies on the subject of hiring the disabled vet be con- 
solidated and used not studied further. 

6. Job Fairs be eliminated; most are self-serving promotional 
gimmicks . 
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7. Employers be required by law to discretely explain why the vet 
can't be hired. 

8. Provide within rerson professional counseling for the disabled 
vet to overcome his hostility toward those employers who will 
select him out. 

9. Provide direct job counseling in the private sector at no 
expense to the vet. Make sure that the professional counselors 
don't get rich, that they are in fact respectable before 
awarding them a contract. 

10. Pay private job counselors by the number of vets placed and 

retained, not just passed through the system. (Don't beat them 
to death with money; just pay them for doing a good job.) 

These are just a few things that may help. Most vets are sick of 
receiving this type of questionnaire, they just want results. Studies 
aren't worth anything at all unless you learn from them. Plenty has 
been learned now see that it's used properly. Please don't allow 
another study to become self serving to the studier; allow it to 
serve the vet. 



If you want any more help, please don't hesitate to write or call. 

Respectfully, 



le: 41 Combined Disability Rating: 50% Education: Some College 
Dear Sir^ 

Thanks for concern. If I may say bluntly what I think about 
the whole situation, it's this: An employer cannot afford to hire 
any of us unlesSxby doing so, he profits. We must earn enough for 
him by doing the job co enable him to pay our wage, and yet have 
some left over for himself. In other words, we must be "worth" 
something to him, and since this is not always the case, I think 
VA should help the DAV in any way possible to become his own boss. 
By that, I mean help him with a skill that he can learn, and then 
help him go into business for himself. He will need money from 
both (and not either) the GI Bill and Rehabilitation. Families 
suffer too much while he tries to retrain. Money doesn't go very 
far these days, and unless he is absolutely free of debt, he 
cannot support any size family and be a student too. Most of us 
actually do need private tutors since years have taken their 
toll, and minds aren't as quick as they were in younger days. 
I could go on, but I won't. Thanks an3^ay. 

A has been. 
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Age: 25 Combined Disability Rating: 60% Education: High School Graduate 



12/8/73 



Dear Sir: 

I hope that in writing this it will help you in situations 
with other veterans with the same problems as me. I have seizures 
but they are controlled by medicine. 

When you apply for a job, in any size town, the minute you 
mention -you have seizures, the employer automatically says^ "We 
don^t have an opening right now but we'll call as soon as we dol", 
you never get that call. You wait and wait but the phone never 
rings • 

Eventually you get wise to this and you never list the seizures 
on the application form, you never tell anyone, and you hope like 
hell your medicine doesn't fail you on the job. 

What I'm trying to say, I guess, is that ^ployers still have 
an old fashioned "idea" about seizures or epilepsy. Insurance 
companies also have the same outlook on this. 

I've even gone so far as to offer to sign a notarized waiver, 
for the insurance company covering an employer, that if I get hurt 
on the job that company owes me nothing - they are still afraid of 
you. 

If from this you can help other vets get jobs, who have the 
same type of disability, then my letter would not have been in 
vain and it will give me a good feeling to know I helped another 
vet. 

Thank you for taking interest in us. Disabled vets need all 
the help they can get. 

Sincerely, 
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Age: 25 Combined Disability Rating: 60% Education: Some College 



I am nearing graduation from a four year university. One thing 
which would probably interest you is that I did not kno:' that the 
V.A. Vocational Rehabilitation program existed until about two months 
ago. If T had I feel it would have been advantageous to me. 

Age: 26 Combined Disability Rating: 60% Education: Some College 
Dear Sir: 

In response to question 32, I feel that I was expected to work 
harder and do more to make up for my disability, with no special 
consideration of the effect that the work would place on my disa- 
bility. I have also formed the opinion that a disabled person is 
expected to prove himself to be normal in every aspect of life as 
a society sees or views a normal person; ie. persons without arms 
or legs must be judged by others as being as good or equal or to be 
held in the same worthiness as another person without a disability. 

I also believe that businesses discriminate against persons 
with disabilities, that this might be corrected by a provision being 
added to the Equal Opportunity Act making it illegal to discriminate 
against a person seeking employment because he or she is disabled 
physically. I feel that there is a need for the Federal and State 
governments to establish an independent agency that would deal with 
the problems of the disabled, in the areas of physical rehabilitation 
and adjustments to society. The need to establish better training 
programs or special schools for professional studies^ specifically 
for the disabled. We need programs that will reestablish' a disabled 
person's position in a normal society I To establish a more effective 
program of informing the public and business sector of the needs and 
wants of the disabled person. The need to enact a more widespread 
promotional program of informing the public^ through the use of differ- 
ent medias^the probleins that exist and face the disabled person. 

As a disabled person I find myself lost at times in this society, 
without knowing where to turn for help. I have heard that there are 
programs and agencies that exist in aiding the disabled, but I don*t 
seem to be able to locate these agencies or programs so that I can 
seek their assistance in readjusting to society and reestablishing 
a career position. I also find that disabled persons need to be 
informed as to where they can seek and receive help. Being disabled 
we need the reassurance of normality. 

I would like to request more information on these problems and 
a response to this letter would be most appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
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Age: 26 Combined Disability Ratine: 60% Education: Some College 



Dear Sir: 

I am writing in reference to your question concerning counseling 
by the V.A. I was counseled by a V.A. psychologist in Ohio in 1970. 

It was an extremely shoddy situation to say the least. The psy- 
chologist mailed me a copy of his evaluation of me, a copy going to 
the V.A. and into my records jacket. His evaluation of me was highly 
discrediting and, what I consider, unprofessional. In my point of view 
one of two things hould have happened. Either I should not have received 
a copy of his interpretation or the V.A. should have hired a better 
psychologist. I would go with the latter of course. 

The main point is that veter;?ns and especially disabled vet- 
erans don't need to be informed oj: their supposed inabilities, ment- 
ally or physically. They live with these things - they know. I was 
told that I possessed an "anger syndrome," whatever that is, that I 
was intellectually incapable of progression beyond two years of college 
work (I'd only completed one quarter at the time of this evaluation) 
and therefore should be motivated to take a two-year degree in para- 
psychology* The 'doctor' spoke with me for not more than ten minutes. 
His testing material was very limited and I know he made large 
inferences from them. He seem to ignore the sociological context of 
his subject and especially the most recent historical context. I was 
an Infantry soldier, I was wounded in combat and, he expected no signs 
of aggression, apparently. I think this shows an extremely grave 
situation; hiring people who are not opened minded to the veteran, who 
don't wish to take the time to understand. People are conditioned by 
circumstance - why could he not see that? 

As far as counseling - the supposed objective - I received none of 
that. No evaluation or show of what was open to me, only a psychologi- 
cal testing. The point remaining, if you are counseling, then counsel; 
if you are doing psychological problems, then do that. 

Jobs. I have ceased to explain my disability to employers for I've 
noted that they have a tendency to misunderstand and, therefore over- 
emphasize your disability which means you aren't hired. I was quite 
lucky this past summer in getting a job with my brother-in-law's brother. 
I feel I worked very hard but I'm certain that there were people, on 
the job, taking up the slack for me. I was wounded by a grenade and 
lost a lot of muscle fiber just below my left elbow. You don't replace 
muscle fiber - once it's gone it's gone for good. You build muscle back| 
not fiber. The radial nerve was severed in the injury. This nerve 
controls or serves in the lifting of the wrist aiid extension of the 
fingers. The Army doctors did a bit of rewiring to make the hand 
function and it's a true wonder. I've lost strength and dexterity in 
my left arm and hand. 
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I vant you to understand that peoplf. can adapt to their physical 
disability but the physical assault is something else. I know I don't 
and I don't think other veterans want the pity of the people. They 
want understanding. 

I don't believe the veteran is as bitter as the media would 
have us believe. I've been lucky or fortunate in many ways. The 
local V.A. office in Ohio was nothing short of fantast:ic. Those 
people cared; I got everything coming to me that the "system" pro- 
vided for. That's what we need. And the V.A. people at Ohio 
University;' I was ignorant of the DAV Educational bill. I started 
school under the G.Hu Bill. The people at V.A. at O.U. brought this 
to my attention and I'm now under that bill going to school. That's 
what we need. 

One of the biggest fears in an Army hospital is that you'll be 
"farmed out" to a V.A. hospital. There is just no faith in the com- 
petance of those hospitals. I was examined at a V.A. hospital in 
Ohio. You are just a piece of meat to be packaged and 
punched on. You cannot establish faith in those doctors - they just 
don't appear competent, not at all. It just seems to me that more 
care in selection of doctors would aid immensely. 

I realize that you're interested in another area than the hospi- 
tal situation but this situation carries over into all dealings with 
V.A. If you distrust the ho5;pital complex then counseling is less 
likely to be one of your objectives. 

No one has ever attempted to explain what's open to me with my 
disability nor was there ever an offer to aid me in finding work. 
This counseling did not amount to its supposed purpose. I was not 
counseled. What it did amount to was the question of my educational 
objective and then the psychologist's evaluation of whether my goal 
was compatible with my abilities. 

I realize the V.A* is a large institution, that it overwhelms 
the individual. Throitgh this realization I've come to be careful in 
dealing with them for confusion is a highly likely factor. The main 
requirement is patience and steadfastness. If you can aid in relieving 
the confusion I'm sure it would be greatly appreciated. 

Thank you for your interest. 
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Age: 27 Combined Disability Rating: 60% Education: Some College 



s 

Dear Sir/s, 

This letter does not pertain to the job hunting experiences I*ve 
had, but to the quality of counseling one receives after Military 
service. The counseling is most inadequate in that the VA represent- 
atives simply don't tell the veteran anything. In order for the vet- 
eran to receive any help or assistance concerning school or training 
he must first be aware of it himself, for the VA counselors simply 
don't tell him about what programs are available. The competency of 
the VA representatives certainly warrants a closer look to better 
help the veteran, disabled or not. 

Thank You 



Age: 27 Combined Disability Rating: 60% Education: High School Graduate 



Dear Dr. Wilson 

In answer to your questionnaire concerning the veteran, I would 
like to make this comment. I retired from the military 31 June 1966 
with 30% disability. I have worked almost continuous since my 
retirement until about June 1972 at which time my disability became 
so bad that I was forced to quit work. I have never had problems 
finding employment when I was able to perform. I only used the 
state employment office on two occasion during the past eight years 
and they were helpful each time. I was always fortunate finding- 
employment without help. I became totally disabled about Nov 1972 
and have been unable to follow any gainful employment since that 
time. I don't know how this note or the questionnaire will help 
anyone, but I hope the information may help in obtaining employment 
for the disabled veterans. 

Sincerely, 
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Age: 27 Combined Disability Rating: 60% Education: High School Graduate 



December 3, 1973 



Dear Sirs: 

I am happy to fill out your questionnaire in hopes that it 
will assist you in helping ot..ir veterans. I think your question- 
naire should ask about problems immediately after discharge or 
comments section. I found companies that would not hire me even 
as a mail boy because their insurance would not allow them to. 
Major corporations especially. I have the type of wound that 
heals slowly — abdomen wound — and in the first three years I 
could not maintain full-time employment. So I went from job to 
job. I stopped VA assistance for school, because of complicated 
rules between VA and school. 

I learned my present job on the job and the opportunity is 
unlimited. 

I am sorry for misspelled words and speed in which I am 
writing but I have to get to work. 

Respectfully, 
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Age: 32 Combined Disability Rating: 60% Education: Some College 



January 9, 1974 



Dear Dr. Wilson, 

I would very much like to comment on this form you sent and also 
tell you of my experience that I had in the application for a job. 
First I would like to say that, it is a great idea that the V.A. 
hired you to check into the Veteran and the only way to find out what 
the Veteran is having problems with, or how he handles his certain 
situation is the way you are going about it. Secondly, the question- 
naire is to a certain point general, you can answer some questions 
more than once, but a chance for a comment. The next thing I would 
like to say before I get into my stoi-y is that the V.A. has been 
just great to me in this counselling and their help. Without them 
and their help I probably would have committed suicide. 

Now for ray story — 
In April 1969 I was released from the service with a service-connected 
disability. I had had a heart attack while in Vietnam, age 24. 
Amount of time in service, 8 years. Diagnosis, Arteriosclerotic Heart 
disease, manifested by Myocardial Infarction, Acute. Sure when I was 
released with this problem it worried me, because tell how many 24 
year old people have heart attachs and live. So I was lucky. I was 
going on the outside and get a job and live like everyone else did. 
I had my plans all laid out. When I was released from the Navy in 
Illinois, I decided to move to J?'lorida and the warm weather, because 
the doctor said it would be better. So I picked a place that was near 
a Military facility which, in short terms, Florida. I then decided 
that I would apply for a job that was closely related to the one 
that I had in the Navy which was a Heavy Equipment operator, which 
I knew that no one would hire me, but something that I could be close 
to in my field. So after being in for a few weeks to 

feel the city out I went to the Naval base to the Federal Employment, 
and went thru the books and wrote down the jobs that I thought I 
would be suited for and wrote them down. To make a long story short, 
I applied for three jobs, the first two I was turned down for health 
reasons without any question. One I remember was a policeman on the 
base. The other I forgot. But the last one was a Motor Vehicle 
Dispatcher which I did in the Navy for four years. You sit at a 
desk and dispatch Vehicles out each day. No labor pushing a pencil. 
I got a letter back from the Main Office in saying that I was 

qualified for the job, but they would have to have a copy of my medical 
record so they could send it to Atlanta, GA, to have a qualified 
Doctor to go over it. So I sent my medickl record and was all excited. 
About three weeks later a letter from Atlanta come turning me down 
for the job, because of health. I really have to be honest, but it 
was a shot in the ass and very depressing and really made me realize 
how people can judge a person without knowing their situation. I 
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then went to the state and put in applications and sent them off 
and the same thing happened, except they just turned me down. I 
went to Corporations in their application 

you have to pass a complete physical; railroads. Insurance Companies. 
There are many other reasons tliey turn you down. One is, "our 
insurance would not be able to cover you and unless you get insurance 
you cannot be hired." So I came to the conclusion the only thing 
is to go to school whidi I did. I made it thru two year Junior 
College, Ih years going to a psychiatrist, which has really brought 
me out. 

Sure, when I started out in this whole thing of looking for a 
job, I said to myself that I would not lie and let them find out 
later which an employer would. My heart attack would have come 
eventually maybe iiii my late thirties, but thank God for one thing, 
I found out early and I can do something about it. 

Dr. Wilson, I hope I have given you some idea on what one 
Veteran is going thru or gone thru. I tryed not to get too personal, 
but I guess I did, but this is what happened, a lot of other things. 
I have a lot of pride, and I love this country no matter what. 

Thank you. 



Age: 24 Combined Disability Rating: 70% Education: Less than 12th 

grade 



1 am a 100% disabled veteran . who has no feeling at all in my right 
leg. The VA allows me special adaptive equipment on an automobile 
I get and they are to reimburse me. They owe me two different sums of 
money to be sent to me for cars bought by me. One is for $344.95 and 
the other is for $350.00. These forms have been sitting on Mr. ' 
office at the VA hospital in /NY in the Orthopedic shop since 

December 1973 and no measures have been taken to complete these and 
reimburse me. 

My wife called the first week of January 1974 to ask about these 
formsjand she was told they were in his file on Mr. desk. 
First of all/ I was very disturbed because the VA never notified me that 
I had to sign one thing only before they could approve it. We didn't have 
a phone at the time, but they had my wife's parents' phone number aiid 
they never called there, and also they knew our address but never tried to 
contact us by mail. 

My wife called the VA again asking them to send the forms to me 
so I could sign them and return them, but they gave her a hard time 
telling her someone had to come in, either her or me. She had major 
surgery about six weeks ago and can't go and I sprained my leg when I 
fell downstairs outside in the snou. Who is to go? They told my wife 
these papers would remain unattended until someone came in. When I called 
after the secretary told me>I had to sign only in one 

place where I forgot. 

We called Congressman office but nothing has been done and with 

two children we are in desparate need of the money. The 350 dollars was 
to go to the bank, but it never did as yet so I had to come up with the 
cash or my credit rating would be jeopardized. 

In there anyone who I can turn to to receive my money? I need it 
very much and we and we have no way now of going to the VA hospital. 
We've never had this problem before - we've always received a check in 
7 to 10 days. 

We had our gas shut off for $142.00 when I was in the hospital this i 
past late summer and my two year old daughter was seriously ill in the 
hospital for croup in October and no one would 'help us. It took us 
six and a half months to pay the bill in full plus $90.00 deposit. Won't 
anyone help a veteran? My daughter almost died because we have no 
neighbors and she was unable to find someone to rush my daughter to the 
hospital In time. The phone company shut off our phone for $62.00 and 

had to pay $50.00 to get it turned on, also for the deposit. It seems 
unfair If you can't work you need a deposit. What is this world coming 
to? 
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I didn't receive my permanent disability bef o- e and welfare wouldn't 
help because I received more than $300 monthly* With the disability the 
government gives, it is almofit impossible to survive and catch up with 
bills which I got behind in before and no one wr.uld want partial payment* 
They even took a few judgments on me when I was in the hospital* Now 
that I get my permanent disability I can't pay them all at once, but I 
want to try to pay a little each month, but they tell me my credit is 
ruined * 

Can anyone help me? I don't know where to turn to* Lawyers say 
file bankruptcy, but that takes money and my credit will still be ruined* 
What can I do? No one wants to help a veteran* No bank wants to give me 
a loan and take my check on the first of the month to repay a loan 
because they say I am a poor credit risk* Is there anyone who can help me 
please? My wife wrote to the President of the U*S* but we never even 
received a reply* It seems to me that someone should be willing to help 
a veteran clear his credit after he served his country in Vietnam and 
who for the rest of his life will be permanently disabled* 

I tried working but because of my condition I could not hold a job 
and was let go* I don't want my children to grow up thinking their 
Dad dosn't pay his debts* I want my wife and children to oe proud of 
me^ and bankruptcy carries a black mark on your name* 

Pleasa answer as soon as possible if there is anyway for someone 
to help me - a veteran with my problems as indicated* Thc»nk you* 

Sincerely, 
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Age: 26 Combined disability rating: 70% Education: Less than 12th 

grade 



Dear Sir: 

I received your first questionnaire, but didn't fill it out. 
Upon receiving your second, I believe you are sincere in trying to 
help me. The reason for my feelings is I have been on a merry-go- 
round with the VA and got nowhere. I will explain to you now my 
experiences since I got out of the Marine Corps. 

In March, 1970 I was honorably discharged. I went to the State 
unemployment office where I was told 1 would receive $46.00 a week. 
I collected from the middle of April to the first of June when all I 
got was interviews for going back to the kind of work I did before, 
pumping gas . 

I did not want this but gave in, as the VA gave me some aptitude 
tests and being a gas jocky since I was 11 years old, my mechanical 
abilities were hishest. All I wanted was to find out another field to 
go into. Lets just say I got nowhere. 

The man I worked for was not being fair in my pay, so I quit around 
August. In September I went to work for in their automotive 

(department) . I worked a little over a year making two dollars an ^ 
hour, putting in way over 48 hours a week. I got stomped on because I m 
easy going. 

Upon leaving I collected unemployment until it ran out. 

Now I live cn my 70% disability, $212. OC a month. I want to work, but 
not as a grease monkey as I*ve lost interest in cars and want a job 
that pays more than two dollars an hour. It was not my work that 
kept me at this pay raise but the outfit I worked for. When I quit 
my boss told me I was laid off so I could collect unemployment, which 
shows I was liked not only by my fellow employees, but by my boss as 
well. 

I'll tell you about my disability now and why I answered question 
34 as I did. I want a job but don't know what kind to go into. ^ 
Something else woul.l mean I'd have to have experience which I don't 
(have). My disability handicaps me in that I have nerve damage in 
my right leg. Standing or a very active day gives me a pulsating pain 
at night. I wear boots for fiupport which holds that pain down when I'm 
on the move during the day. At night when I remove my boot and sock 
the pain sets in causing the pain I mentioned. 

To work with snail objects is very hard as I have no feeling in my 
right hand, my thumb and two fingers - the reason my writing is very 
poor. I do like the outdoors and don't like to be shut in. I tried to 
check into some sore of foresting job but could not get anywhere or 
find a school which gave these cla&ces". 
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So here I sit, day in and day out not knowing where to go or who to 
consult. The VA is out as far as I*m concerned. So please help me. 
I need someone to sit down and talk to. 

Your second questionnaire has me hoping you will help me as a 
person and not as a number. I'm asking for help and will cooperate in 
any way I can. If you have no one in to help me I will come 

to you. Please forgive me, but I believe in being frank. I don't want 
to sit on my ass the rest of my life. 

I'm independent and don't believe in receiving charity. I'm too 
proud and could have had a medical but I didn't fight for my disability 
until I was released from the Marine Corps. The reason I didn't want 
it was because I didn't want it to have any affect on my getting a job. 

I'm behind in my child support payments and want to be able to help 
my two children all I can. So once again, please help me as I don't 
know what to do or who to go to for help. I'm 25 and in June I'll be 
26. I served my l^ountry and if war broke out I would be the first to 
go back in, if they'd have me. I can still fire a gun. 

I've never opened up like this before in my life. I've always 
believed in working my own problems out, but now I'm faced with some- 
thing I can't handle and I don't know who to go to for the help I 
need. I have never been in trouble with the law except for my driving 
as I find it helps to travel in a car and it relaxes me, especially 
to drive fast, or to go on long trips. I hope I didn't bore you as 
I'm trying to give you my feelings which is hard to do by writing. I'm 
not a good writer. 

This is the longest letter I have ever written. I'd rather talk face 
to face as I can talk a lot better about my feelings on things than I can 
write them in words. So I'll close this now hoping that I have given you 
a rough idea upon who I am and what I want. All I can say is thank you 
for contacting me the two times and I hope you are really sincere in 
helping me. My pride is a little hurt in saying I do need help. My 
problem is too much for me to handle by myself. Please forgive the 
paper and spelling, and of course, my penmanship. This paper was 
all I could find Around here. 

Thank you very much for your time. 



P.S. I am really hoping to hear from you. 




Age: 26 Combined Disability Rating: 70% 



Dear Mr. Wil:?on 

As I am currently in VAH I feel that this questionnaire 

does not specifically apply to me. I would also like to express 
iny~feelings 'about ray illness. 

Physical handicaps are now becoming acceptable to the general 
public; mental problems such as mine are of a more delicate nature. 
First there is the handicap Itself. Secondly there are the 

ramifications of a mental handicap. For example. Because of nqr 
Drinking problem and a DWI I am at present unqualified to apply for 
the vocation of ray choice (Postal Service) . 

I am In the hospital receiving decent, humane care and I feel 
that vay future will be brighter. In closing I would like to say 
that I am seeking employment, even while in my incapacitated state. 

Thank you for listening to me. 

Sincerely, 
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Age: 26 Combined Disability Rating: 70% Education: Some College 



January 9, 1974 



Dr» Wilson: 



I thought that it would be a good idea to write you a personal 
letter concerning the general subject of the problems I have faced 
as a disabled veteran. As you probably know that a questionnaire, - 
no matter how complete, will cover the full possible range of infor- 
mation, only if the scope is narrow. 

It was my experience and is my belief that the entire operation 
of the Military and Veteran's Administration concerning the subject 
of disability was and is founded on the wrong set of premises, to wit: 

A» If the Military has found something wrong and discharged 
a person for some kind of disabling condition, the cond- 
ition of disability will always exist for as long as the 
person lives. 

B. The Veteran in his dealings with the Veteran's Administra- 
tion soon learns that his career goals are no longer his 
own, i.e» if he wants to become a plumber, the field of 
music would be better for him* If he does not agree with the 
advice, the only alternative is to pay his own way through 
the school of his choice* 

C* The Veteran who never recovers and earns an income of his 
own and a degree above absolute zero of self-esteem is the 

most trusted, particularly in the Veteran's Administration 
psychiatric hospitals, to find or pass judgement on other 
patients. 

D* To a Veteran who is "well-adjusted", 100% disability pay- 
ments from the Veteran's Administration, 100% payments 
from Social Security, 100% payments from the Military, 
and 100% irresponsible pity- adds up to more money and 
recognized sanity than anything you and I might call 
rehabilitation. 

E. If a Veteran wants to recover from his illness a good, 

solid, run-down, outdated, outmoded, under-staffed, dirty 
and filthy. Veteran's Hospital is the very best institu- 
tion to try in- just don't let it be known that the 
average stay in a well-run civilian hospital is days 
instead of weeks, weeks instead of months, months instead 
of years, reasonable investments in solid cures rather than 
lifetimes of misery. 
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F% The simple thing and the proper thing to do in case 
of divorce action in a marriage, disagreement on 
ability to function between the Military and the 
patient, family and the patient, etc. is to set aside 
the Veteran's desires and remove him from those 
troubled or "upset" by his_I'problem"— 

To shorten a long story, once I separated from the Veteran *s 
Administration and sought out the advice, treatment, and council of 
private doctors and institutions many wonderful things happened. 

I recovered from my illness, married, gained a son, and became 
not only self-sufficient but became so in the fields of m^ choice. 

This is not to me, nor should it be to anyone else, a rare story. 
It is within' my ability to give you examples of other people who will 
agree with me because they have been down the same paths in- life. 

If you desire a personal visit to discuss this in depth, or 
additional inforruaticn, it would be my pleasure to help you. 

May you and yours have the happiest of New Years. 

Yours truly, 
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Age: 27 Combined Disability Rating: 70% Education: Some College 



Dear Dr. Wilson: 

I looked for employment from June 1972 until February 1973 
before finding employment. I had fifteen personal interviews, 
and filled out a number of applications for employment of which 
I never heard from these companies. 



I was filling out an application for employment with one 
company, the name of which I will not mention, when I met the 
employer and he told me he definitely wanted to have a personal 
interview with me the following day and that he would contact 
me or the employment agency as to the time of the interview. 
Well, the following day I never heard from him so I called the 
employment office twice, the second time I called, the employment 
agency told me he had already hired someone for the position 
because I wouldn*t have passed their physical. 

Another company told the emplo3nnent agency I couldn't 
handle a position with their company because it required working 
on my feet. 

A nationally known company wouldn't hire me because of a 
company policy v/hich stated they couldn't hire anyone with only 
one eye. 

One electronics company said they couldn't take a chance 
with me because I would be working with equipment that would be 
used in hospitals. 

The company I now work for told me my disabilities played 
no part in their decision to hire me. After ten months they 
said I am still working out fine. I haven't miss.ed any work due 
to my disabilities and have already received two raises. Each 
raise I have received has been more than was promised. 

My job requires me to work on my feet constantly and deals 
with sophisticated equipment used in hospitals and none of my 
disabilities has prevented me from performing my dutiea, 
although many employers stated my disabilities would hinder me 
from performing their company functions. 

If only these companies would give the disabled a chance 
they may find out that instead of just having disabilities they 
also have abilities. 

Thank you for giving me and other disabled veterans an 
opportuni'zy to state the difficulties we encounter seeking 
employment. I hope this information I have given you can be 
of help to other disabled veterans. I only wonder how other 
veterans with more severe injuries manage to find gainful 
employment. 
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If ''urther information is wanted regarding names of 
companies, etc*, feel free to contact me* 



Thank you again. 
Sincerely yours. 



Age: 27 Combined Disability Rating: 70% Education: Some College. 



To whomever. 

One of the problems I and other vets I know are having has to 
do with the circular effect of having a disability. . For instance I 
have diabetes as a result of schrapnel wounds in the abdomen. This 
louses up my metabolism so I have to lead a very regimented life. 
I get sick, have to drop out of school. The V.A. says I can not get 
compensation for that, even though my disability is 70%, because it 
can not be proved that the diabetes is service-connected — ^my symptoms 
began 1 month after I was wounded and not before. So, I have to 
drop out of school which means my money from V.A. is stopped, which 
means X have to get a job. But, I am sick. If I get better, often 
I can not find a job or it is too vigorous. So, I squeeze by some- 
how—by borrowing money and giving up those luxuries like dental 
care and car insurance, — and make it to the next quarter of school. 
But now either I can^t attend because I have to get a job to pay off 
my debt«, or, the school won^t let me attend because I have too many 
Incomplete grades I have to make up. So again, I lose money from 
V.A. and precious time. I am Twenty-six years old and would like to 
get married. No way I can do It. On top of that, I have already 
been accepted on an assistantship to go to graduate school. However, 
I probably won^t be able to afford it for two more years. Two more 
years of toothaches and driving very, very carefully. 

I hope this gives you a picture of the problems disabled vets 

face. 
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involved in left wing, but nonviolent, antiwar demonstrations and 
belong to the Vietnam Veterans Against the War, I may be on some- 
bod ys "enemy" list. 
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Age: 28 Combined Disability Rating: 70% Education: High School Graduate 



Dear Sirs: 

I was very lucky in finding a job when I got out of the service. 
I went to a private employment agency & got the first job I applied 
for & have been there ever since. (5 years) 

When I got out of the service I didn't really know I could go 
to the V.A. to get help in finding a job. 



Age: 29 Combined Disability Rating: 70% Education: High School Graduate 
Dear Sir, 

I would like to add this information to your questionnaire. 

I spent six years on total disability until July, 1972. I 
was married that same month and my service-connected disability 
dropped to 70%. Since then I've had minimal jobs that were hard 
on my nerves to hold down, in addition to being very painful to 
my partially amputated foot. 

In Sept. 73, I returned to school in hopes of bettering my 
condition. My reason for leaving school was I had too many 
financial difficulties to concentrate. 

Thank you. 
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Age: 31 Combined Disability Rating: 70% Education: High School Graduate 



January 11, 1974 

bear Sir: 

I'm sorry I didn't answer your first letter but as I stated on the 
form, I have a mental disorder and I really am living day by day. 
When I got out of the service in Feb. 1970 I was a very sick man. I didn't 
think about going to the State employment office. I just didn't know where 
to turn and every place I went they wouldn't hire me. 

When I went in the service I was making $125.00 weekly. When I came 
out they started rae off at the Veteran Administration office with 
$4900 annually. You figure it out. 

All ray dreams of a decent paying job are over. My dream now is to 
go through another day. You see, I live in and I have to take 

a subway or a bus to work ana it is always crowded and I get very nervous 
when I'm crowded in. If I could have a place to park my car and special 
hours, I could drive to work. 

I wonder If you could help me Ret a job working for the Sanitation 
Department for the City • I'm getting 70% disability and they 

are going to cut it down to 10%. If I just could get a decent paying job, 
I wouldn't want any disabilicy at all. I'm getting nervous now and I 
can't write any more. Please answer my letter or call me. I'm so 
happy you took an interest in us veterans. If things don't get any better^ 
I'm thinking about killing myself. 

Thank you 
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Age: 46 Combined Disability Rating: 70% Education: Some college 



For \7hat it^s worth : 

I was given 80% disability by the Navy and V.A. for poor 
circulation in legs after 22 years service in the Navy and Marine 
Corps as a Hospital Corpsman. 

I passed the FSEE; Fed Quarantine Inspectors Exam and other 
federal tests. I had a nursing license and 22 years experience in 
hospital work both clinical, administrative and medical supply. 

I applied for a position (using Fed. Civil Service Form 57) 
with the V.A. in Medical Storeroom work in Ca. and was 

turned down. The return reply was in an envelope which stated 
"Hire A Vet - It^s A Good Bet" and I was not hired. 

Actually they did me a favor. I now see much more gov't 
intervention and regulations as a civilian nursing home administra- 
tor than I did during my years in the service. The fact that I was 
turned down made it possible for me to obtain another state license 
and I am certain gave me an opportunity to progress rather than 
stagnate in a gov't, job as well as better earning power (for hard 
work and passing gov't, inspections). 

I believe the best thing anybody can do to obtain a job is thru 
a private employment agency and think the gov't should contract with 
such agencies to find veterans jobs. I believe they can see poten- 
tial employees to employers better than prospectivfa employees can 
themselves. 

If the gov't can train people to do a job in the service \fay 
don't they retrain them for civilian jobs. 

Sincerely, 
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27 Combined Disability Rating: 80% Education: High School Graduate 



Dear Sir 

" Ihave looked for a job. Example: I can't fly an airplane 
because of a blind eye, can't drive commercially because I can't pass 
the I^C.C, test. I tried to get on seismograph, but that went down 
the drain because of a defect in my hearing. 

When I first got out of the service the employment office sent 
me around to jobs like construction, ranches, carpeting, and a bakery 
which paid 65o per hour. The school turned me down because I didn't 
have a janitor's background. And now I make more money than any man 
on the school board. 

And I'm not going to take a chance of getting a job that pays 
less than what I eaim now, and end up losing my pension. 

And besides I just can't see depleting my body just to prove 
I can earn wages. 

And I'm not going to pay taxes just to let a bunch of politicians 
run around the country acting like intellectual capacity minded people 
who misinform, mislead and misunderstand the people with our time and 
our money. 

So I'll just sit here and take my barbiturates to reduce the pain 
and look at ray four hundred and eight scars and an eye that is cocked 
to one side and play taps on my plastic knee cap and wonder if what I 
did for my country is worth it. 

Don't misunderstand this letter, it's not anything toward you or 
your organization. It's a letter from a disabled American Veteran. 

Sincerely yours. 
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Age: 29 Combined Disability Rating: 80% Education: High School Graduate 



Dec. 10.73 



To Whom it May concern; 

In reference to question #6. During the planned education Ben- 
efits Under Vocational Rehabiliation for 27 Months at Batesons school 
of horticulture I was notified through the V.A. that chapter 31 for 
Veterans will cease effective 12-1-73. Therefore I could not complete 
the required 27 months. 



Age: 46 Combined Disability Rating: 80% Education: High School Graduate 



February 5, 1974 



Dear Sir: 



In looking for a job in the area I have found 

that a majority of the employers in this vicinity will not pay a 
retired service connected disabled veteran a fair wage. Most employ- 
ers feel that you already have a sufficient income from the government} 
therefore, you should be willing to work for a lesser salary than a 
civilian. 



Respectfully, 



Age: 48 Combined Disability Ruting: 80% Education: Some College 



Dec 1, 1973 



Gentlemen, 



Thank you so much for the questionnaire. I feel that it has not 
given me ample room to fully explain my case and why I am quite bitter 
in some of my feelings toward the VA-Social Security and State. Pos~ 
sibly my feelings are unjustified & if so would greatly appreciate 
your letting me know. 

First, I was retired out of Service (over 22 years) with acute 
myocardiac heart disease, with 80% disability. This disability 
has since been raised to lOOZ, then total and permanent. 

I have been admitted to various hospitals on an average of every 
6 months since retirement. In June 1973, I underwent double open- 
heart by-pass surgery at the Naval hospital. Progress 
seemed well until November 73 when I suffered another attack. Heart 
Gather izat ion showed that the by-pass on the right side of the heart 
had collapsed. This is what I am presently being treated for. I am 
limited to walking 2 miles per day in my activity. 

Now my complaints are these. During my period of service I was 
noted for being one of the best supervisors in any job I was placed. 
My file contains sufficient information^ schooling, & documentation to 
qualify me as a GS 9 or 11. The state Boaployment Office gave me no 
assistance nor the VA in seeking employment. I am bitter about these 
fj^cts! 1. I received no cost of living increase either from VA or 
Social Security. 2. I received no raise last year from Social 
Security even though the elderly did. 3. I was notified that if I 
, could prove I was in service during 195? thru 1967 I would receive 
additional compensation. This was done & no compensation. 4. If I 
had lost a limb, or eye T would be eligible for a tax reduction on 
my home. Yet I have been medically declared totally & permanently 
disabled & can not qualify for a property tax reduction. 5. My wife 
has had to seek employment to as{;ist me in supporting my family & 
meeting my financial obligations* 



This has had a great mental effect on me. 



The does not have very many jobs in the supervisory 

capacity that I cannot accomplish. That much I am proud of and would 
be more than happy to return to active duty. 

The reason that my expense at home is so great is due to strict 
limitations on physical activities. I must hire a gardener to mow the 
lawn, call the service company to check appliances or install new ones* 
Believe me. Gentlemen, when you have to hire everything done, your 
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expenses around the home almost double. I know that my ability to 
supervise, reach sound, factual decisions has not been impaired. 



In short, a disabled veteran gets no more help than that which 
he knows he is entitled to and fights for. We are put out to pasture 
and forgotten. Letters to various organizations & politicians are not 
answered, I am 47 years old. My life since graduation in 1943 has 
been spent in service, I am not impaired mentally, yet cannot gain 
employment; It is very hard for a man (and a very proud one) who 
worked so hard all his life to suddenly have to sit down & do 
nothing & not receive sufficient compensation to support his family, 

I thank you again for the opportunity of allowing me this chance 
to correspond with you & if you have representatives in this area who 
would like to see me, review my military file, medical file or check 
my current knowledge & mental ability, I would be more than grateful. 



Sincerely, 



ERIC 
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le: 49 Combined Disability Rating: 80% Education: High School Graduate 



Dec 4, 1973 



Dear Sir: 

Responding to several questions on the Questionnaire Numbers 
Three and Eighteen respectively. I received no counseling what so 
ever either prior to ray departure from Military Service or afterwards* 
The Veterans Administration counseled mc for schooling but it is a 
Corresponding Course in Residence, no on hand training or lecture 
type. You read Subject Matter and take test. As for counseling or 
help from either Veterans Administration or local and State employment 
offices » I have received no counseling as to jobs. I would be best 
suited for an on the job training. 

When applying for jobs, I have been truthful about my Service 
and Disability. I did not lie or try to deceive anyone, particularly 
a potential employer. 

I would like to work so as to be back once again in the Mainstream 
and be productive. I am sure there are many others who feel the same 
way as I. 

To be honest I have Rheumatoid arthritis and this somewhat adds 
to my woes. The Veterans Administration declares me 100% disabled 
and I've yet to be able to find employment, and Social Security says 
I'm not eligible for Social Security under the Disability Clause. So 
what would be my turning point. I can't live on retirement or the 
Pension I receive from V.A. Do you suppose I'd be eligible for 
Foreign Aid since I'm not eligible for the others. They seem to take 
care of every one with the exception of those that were willing and 
served to the best of their ability. So I feel like a foreigner or 
lOth class citizen. Thank you for your time. 

Sincerely yours. 
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30 Combined Disability Rating: 90% Education: Some college 



Dear Br. Wilson, 

I would just like to add that the Veterans Administration's 
schedule for rating of disabilities disallows many veterans—myself 
included — from seeking employment because of its habit of tradition- 
ally cutting back on benefits, whether the disability is permanent 
or not. 

On a more personal level my own rating was reduced from 100% to 
90% (financially this represents over $200 to me) even though I've 
yet to complete my vocational Rehab, training. Apparently just the 
act of being in training justifies a V.A. cut in pension—what would 
happen were I to seek part-time employment? With a wife & 3 children 
I cannot financially withstand any further reductions. 

The asininity of the V.A.^s rating criteria forces many of us 
to remain unemployed simply because of the economic advantages. It 
would be foolhardy to risk a pension of maybe $300.00 tax free for a 
job paying 4 or $500.00 before taxes. Without training (which I'm now 
engaged in) I'd be fortunate in finding a job paying the above amounts, 
so I remain in school — at the taxpayer's expense. 

Psychologically this is troublesome to me — but what are the alter- 
natives? We are dealing with a system that doesn't have time, or 
facilities, to involve itself with individuals — ^we are all statistical 
figurings on someone's computer. 

Thank you for your time — and your interest in Disabled Veterans' 
affairs — hopefully yours are sincere attempts' on behalf of all people 
concerned. 

Respectfully yours. 



: 31 Combined Disability Rating: 90% Education: College Graduate 



Dear Sirs: 

There needs to be more information available about Civil Service 
jobs available for veterns and also what advantages a disabled veter- 
an has in getting preference for these jobs. We need a clearly 
written, concise, and completft booklet telling us how to claim prefer- 
ence and what to do if preference isn't given. 
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Age: 48 Combined Disability Rating: 90% Education: High School Graduate 
"I 

December 3, 1973 



Dear Dr Wilson: 



The attached letter is only one in a series of difficulties 
encountered by the undersigned in an effort to obtain employment 
after serving in three wars and being released from active duty 
into a society unprepared and unwilling to assist in the rehabilit- 
ation and salvage of the skill potential of the disabled retiree. 

This community of 25,000 population has been canvassed for 
possible employment on three different occasions and the results 
as far as employing the disabled military retiree are appalling. 
This includes Federal Civil Service as well as State Civil Service 
Agencies; private industry with large government contracts. 

Reference, assistance to the military retiree from State Employ- 
ment Security Offices, I have one strong recommendation: Th- alloc- 
ation of federal funds to State Employment Security Agencies he 
Immediately discontinued and such funds channeled through VA Regional 
Pftices for the establishment and administration of Federal Field 
Operatives to contact and maintain liaison with private industry for 
their manpower requirements. Field operatives would also coordinate 
their activities with the State Employment Security Office and the 
Civil Service Offices located In the VA Regional Office area of luris- 
dlction. ■ 



Sincerely, 



ERIC 
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Age: 24 Combined Disability Rating: 100% Education: High School Graduate 



I've found that while looking for employment, the biggest pro- 
blem I've encountered is that the office or building y ou may be 
employed at^ may and probably is not suitable for a wheelchair, 
such as steps in the entrances where a wheelchair may not go and 
also many doors too narrow to the restrooms, and parking facilities, 
where you would have to use public transportation to reach your 
place of employment which would be impossible in a wheelchair. The 
largest 'problem is that the personnel that hires employees is that 
they're afraid to train you for a good job with future posoibilities , 
for the reason they have told me several times is that after spend- 
ing so much money and time to train you for their company or cor- 
poration you may be hospitalized for your disability in the future 
and may lose you. Now since the energy crises many people are with- 
out jobs and it makes it much more difficult to find suitable employ- 
ment* 



Age: 25 Combined Disability Rating: 100% Education: Less than 12th grade 



I have to be truthful about one thing, I have never had a prob- 
lem finding a job. That's not saying after I am able to work that 
it will be easier to find work. 

Most of all :he type of work I would like is farming and Ranching. 
I was raised on a farm and know almost every phase of farming and 
Ranching but have training in Truck Mechanics, Machinist, Auto 
Mechanic, Truck Driver, Tractor Driver, but am not satisfied working 
in these lines anymore because of my health. "I have lost one lung 
and the other is not so good." I can't do all the heavy lifting. that 
I am used to, or long hours and heavy work and I don't consider 
farm work all that hard for me. And about finding a job after I 
got out of fhe hospital 2 years ago, I haven't tried because the 
V*A. and Social Security pay me and it would mess ray income up 
to try to work and also I am not able. After I feel I am able, 
I am pretty sure I would have no trouble finding a job, I am pretty 
sure. If for any reason, it is harder for me to find a job after 
my disability is rerated so I can go to work, what is the best 
way to get help if I should need it? I appreciate everything you 
might be able to tell me in this line. 

I have to be able to find a job in a hurry after my disability 
is rerated because I have a wife and 3 childreu to support and, if 
I am forced to work because of lack of money, lack of food for ray 
family, I will work at anything that I can find. Thank you for 
your consideration. 

Sincerely yours. 
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Age: 25 Combined Disability Rating: 100% Education: High School Graduate 



February 7, 1974 



T* Wilson, Ph.D. 
Project Enable 
300 N. Washington St. 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Dear Sir: 

Since ray husband is unable to write himself, I am doing it 
for him. But his thoughts and mine are the same. In August of 
1970, Mike, my husband, stepped on a land mine in Vietnam, which 
caused him to lose both legs above the knee, sight in both eyes 
(x:ctal), his fifth left finger, and the ability to have good use 
of his left hand, (due to several tendons in the arm and hand.) 
So, as you can see, his disabilities are quite extensive. But . • • 
his mind is all there and that's all that counts. I'm not writing 
this to get sympathy or have anyone cry for him, for it's not 
what he wants nor tttyself. Why I am" writing is because we would 
like to voice our opinion on trade schools for the blind. THERE 
ARE NONE!! It's as simple as that. Mike's wheelchair doesn't 
hinder him much. He gets almost anywhere he wants to go, even 
if he has to get down out of his chair and scoot on his "posterior" 
to get there. (That is usually where there are stairs). So 
we really don't believe his wheelchair is keeping him from a 
job. But the fact of his blindness is a completely different 
story. "Go to school," they say. And then what?!? Nothing!! 
Mike doesn't believe it'll get him a job and neither do I, for 
that matter. He wants a trade. Something he can do to get a 
decent job, 40 hours a week like any other man. Mike needs that 
more than anything else. He has sat home for 2 1/2 yrs. No man 
knows what that is like unless they have been there themselves. It 
gets very depressing for him, and for me who has to see it. As 
a doctor once told us, "Men weren't meant to be house pets." And 
how true that is. Although it is not causing any difficulties in 
our marriage, it is certainly not helping Mike's ego any. I wish 
something could be done to give the visually impaired persons in 
this country something better to do than "sell brooms!" 

Please help our disabled Veterans of this country! Do some- 
thing besides sending out questionnaires. We've filled enough of 
them out to make a book. (That's the main reason we never filled 
out the first two you sent us. They never do any good!) 

Sincerely, 
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Age: 25 Combined Disability Rating: 100% Education: High School Graduate 



To Whom it May Concern, 

In question 36// you ask the reason a person in ray position 
is not looking for work; I'll tell you the way I see it. 

Employers don't want to be bothered with people that have 
physical disabilities. They want healthy people. 

The job I had before I entered the service was wich the 
railroad. When I left the hospital, I applied for a job again. 
They wouldn't even talk to me. I had three years service with 
them. What a break ! 

The campaign the government was pushing about hiring the Vet 
was a losing cause, because people don't care about me or the next 
guy. Everyone is for themselves. 

So, to wrap it up - 

Don't forget, screw the Vet 
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Age: 27 Combined Disability Rating: 100% Education: Some College 



Question 36 is one I consider to be most misiinderstood. When- 
ever I encounter someone who asks me this very same question I always 
get a cold reaction or feeling from them. The general feeling among 
people who have not served in the Armed Forces, especially in a com- 
bat role, is that I am stealing the taxpayers money. 

I am in school now trying for a degree in Electronics. If I 
were to go out and get a job now I would lose some payments which 
enable me to provide a living for my wife and son. When I complete 
ray education, I will work. 

I guess x^hat I am trying tc say is that I was drafted out of 
college, sent to fight a war I didn't understand. I was wounded in 
combat, lost most of my right hand, function of the left, hearing, a 
piece of skull, most of my upper palate and teeth, and spent 18 months 
In a hospital going thru at least one operation a month if not more. 
All the American people can think about is what a waste of money I am 
along with all the other vets who are like myself. It's not just in 
jobs you find the problem you're trying to solve; it's in everyday 
life. 

I guess some bitterness is showing thru this letter but I feel 
if you want to get to the root of the problem educate the people to 
what the vet has given; not what he is taking. Let then know that 
although he m^ not be a contributing member of society now that he 
has been in the past and wants to be in the future. 

I hope your project will be helpful to the many other vets like 
myself who all have the same problem in common. 



Age: 28 Combined Disability Rating: 100% Education: High School Graduate 

I consider myself fortunate to have been hired by 
They try to help the disabled veteran. 

Most other places consider you too much of a risk. I tried 
several other factories and could not pass the medical exam. 
I have had several operations on my abdomen and was shot thru 
my right side. So I have quite a few scars on my torso front 
and back. Most every doctor would take one look and fail me. 

Since is a chemical Co^ my job involves more 

mental work than physical. They helped to find me the right 
job and I have tried to do my best for them. 
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Age: 28 Combined Disability Rating: 100% Education: Some College 



When I left the service I had the opportunity to take over 
the family business, a home gas, propane delivery service, but my 
disability prevented me from doing the x^ovk. 

I had to do something so I entered college. The V.A. was 
still performing a number of operations and after the recovery from 
one operation I went back in mid-semester and after about a week I 
became infected and spent the rest of the semester in the hospital. 

It took so long CO get any credits, two years, for two semesters, 
that I left school and tried to find work. 

There were some that were looking for slave labor. I could 
have the job for .75-$1.00 an hour. They felt that as I was getting 
compensation which was public money that I didn't have to be paid 
like other people. 

After I was interviex^ed by a local newspaper for an article on 
Vietnam Veterans unemployment people called and offered me a job, 
but when I was interviewed for the jobs there were some that I just 
couldn't do and some I was not acceptable for and I found out later 
that some of the job openings did not exist. 

After four years of unemployment and discouragement Mr. 

Motors in Vermont called me. He explained 

that he was disabled and had been searching for a disabled veteran 
for two years. He wanted a man to sell cars, was I willing to go to 
work? I took the job immediately and sold cars successfully. I 
wasn't getting rich but I was working and earning my own way and I 
made my employer money. 

took a chance on me and after I'd proved to him and 
myself that I would produce, three jobs were offered to me. I am 
going to take the best of the three because it has a future. 

If it hadn't been for one man willing to take a chance that I 
as an individual, disabled or not, was able to produce then these 
other openings would not have been available to me. 

I have been active in the D.A.V. since I left the service and 
have had the opportunity to talk with many Vietnam Veterans and 
have found that my situation was not unique. It seems that some 
even had to hide the fact that they were veterans , say nothing 
about their disability, in order to get a job. 

It's true that some I talked to wanted a handout and built the 
Veterans aspect and their disability all out of proportion but 
the great majority of handicapped veterans (service connected) who 
are unemployed found that they were not accepted on their merits 
but. were rejected because of handicap or prejudice and a prevailing 
employer attitude that veterans and especially disabled veterans 
were stealing jobs from the local labor market. It seems that 
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they forgot that veterans & especially disabled were a part of that 
labor market and had proved their ability and desire in combat and 
need not have to prove to anyone before they got a job that they 
had the ability and desire to support themselves. 

In some cases the veteran (disabled) seemed to be exploited 
by a certain employer who used a great many handicapped persons 
(veteran & civilian) on the re-hab & trial work period calling a 
dishwasher a re-hab program and having the government pay the 
salaries and pay him for training them. This employer used more 
men in a year than most men have employed in their whole company. 

There is a need to change the status of the disabled veteran 
In such a manner that he does not carry the stigma of disabled. 
I have heard many of them say I don't want to be a disabled 
veteran, I just want to be a man. 



Age: 59 Coinbined Disability Rating: 1005^ 



I renounced all veterans benefits due to the complete lack of 
professionalism I found In that department. 
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Appendix E 
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DETERMINING STANDARD ERRORS AND 
CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR RESULTS OF THE MAIL SURVEY 
OF THE DISABLED VIETNAM-ERA VETERAN 

In this appendix, we discuss the calculation of exact standard errors for results of 
the disabled Vietnam-era veteran survey and compare these to approximations of standard 
errors obtained from the easily used simple random formulas. We provide a table which 
the reader can use to quickly obtain an approximate standard error for any percentage 
reported from the disabled veteran survey. 

The exact calculation of the standard error involves a formula which takes the 
sampling plan into detailed account. The sampling was stratified random with dispro- 
portionate sampling for different strata. Strata were deHned by combined disability 
rating. (The sampling plan is described in Chapter II.) The exact standard error of a 
proportion estimated for the entire population is given by: 



where P]^ is the proportion of the population in stratum k. 

fj^ is the sampling fraction for stratum k or the proportion of stratum k 
included in the sample. 

P]^ is the proportion of the sample from stratum k for which the given 
characteristic is present. 

is the number of cases in the sample from stratum k used to calculate p)^. 

The value of nj^ will vary depending on the particular proportion we are concerned 
with. If P]( is a proportion estimated for all veterans within stratum k, then n]^ is the size 
of the sample from stratum k (e.fj., if pj^ is the proportion of all veterans in training, nj^ 
is the sample size from stratum ). If pj^ is an estimate for a subgroup within stratum k, 
then n]^ will be less than the sample size (e.g., if p]^ is the proportion of labor force 
participants who are unemployed, then n]^ is equal to the number of lab^r force 
participants in the stratum k sample.) The standard error of a percentage is simply 100 
times that of the proportion. 

How well the standard error of percentage calculated according to tbo stratified 
random sampling can be approximated by the more easily computed standard error based 
on the assumption of simple random sampling is illustrated in Table E-1. The standard 
error for percentage estimates obtained by simple random sampling of the disabled 
veteran population is given by 



ap = r^a^ 

^ n 

where p is the estimated population proportion for the given characteristic and 
n is the actual number of cases. 
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Table E-l 



Comparison of Approximate and Exact Standard Errors" 
For Selected Characteristics of Entire Disabled 
Vietnam Veteran Population 





Standard Error 




Characteristic 


Approximate 
(Percent) 


Exact 
(Percent) 


Ratio of Exact 
to Approximat* 


In the Labor Force 


,42 


.50 


1.19 


Have Not Looked for a Job Since Leaving 
Service, Not Employed or in Training 


.16 


.16 


.98 


No Longer Looking for Work, Not 
Employed or in Training 


.28 


.31 


1.11 


Moderately or Greatly Limited in 
Driving a Car 


.32 


.39 


1.23 


Moderately or Greatly Limited in Using 
Public Trgnsportation 


.29 


.32 


1.11 


Have Taken in-Training or ocnooiing 
Post-Service 


.55 


.79 


1.44 


Education Level: Attended or Graduated 
From College 


.57 


.61 


1.07 


Have Decided on Job Five Years 
From Now 


.53 


.75 


1.41 


Married 


.50 


.72 


1.43 


Race: Black 




.48 


1.41 


Live in Large City 


.54 


.77 


1.43 



•Exact stafHiard error i$ stratified rarKlom. based on the sampling plan used. The approxiniate standard 
error is simple random. 



Study of the results presented in Table E-1 indicates that the approximate sampling error 
(simple random) is less than the exact sampling enor (stratified random) with one 
exception. How close the approximation is depends on how great a correlation exists 
between severity (the stratification factor) and the characteristic being studied. For 
example, for the percent who are moderately or greatly limited in using public trans- 
portation, a characteristic which shows a marked correlation with severity of disability, 
the simple random error is close to the stratified random enor; for the percent who Uve 
in a large city, the simple random error is substantially smaller than the stratified random 

error. ^ . i. * 

Throu^out the analysis of data, estimates are made for various subgroups of 
disabled veterans. Severity of disability is the most firequently used subgroup. Table E-2 
shows that, when approximate and exact sampling errors are calculated for severity 
groups (slight, moderate, or severely disabled according to combined disability rating), the 
results are close. 
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Table E-2 

Comparison of Approximate and Exact Standard Errors' 
For Selected Characteristics of Disabled Veteran Population, 
By Severity of Disability^ 







Standard Error 




Characteristic 


Severity of 
Disability 


Approximate 
(Percent) 


Exact 
(Percent) 


Ratio of Exact 
to Approximate 


Received Counseling 


Slight 

Moderate 

Severe 


.91 
.93 


1 08 
.95 
.95 


1.11 
1.03 
1.03 


Know Job in 5 Years 


Slight 
Moderate . 
Severe 


1 ni 
.87 
.94 


1.11 
.90 
.97 


1.11 
1.03 
1.03 


Have Looked for Work 
Since Service 


Slight 

Moderate 

Severe 


.77 
.65 
.86 


.82 
.68 
.82 


1.10 
1.05 
.95 


Have a Job at Present 


Slight 

Moderate 

Severe 


.85 
.82 

JSS 


Ail 

.94 
.84 

.96 


1.11 
1.03 
1 ni 


Married 


Slight 

Moderate 

Severe 


.96 

.82 
.86 ■ 


1.07 
.86 
.88 


1.11 

1.04 
1.03 


Race: Black 


Slight 

Moderate 

Severe 


.63 
.58 

.59 


.70 
.60 

.61 


1.11 
1.05 
1.03 



•Exact standard error is stratif i^ random, based on the sampling plan used. The approximate standard error is 
.imp., r^dom. ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^.^.^.^^ , . 60-100%. 

From these comparisons we conclude that the simple random standard error will be 
a goo^ appro^matioJ to the exact sampling error (stratified random) when tt»e cha^c^ 
teristic is highly correlated with severity or a proportion is bemg estimated for a group 
detoS byTverity of disability (i.e.. either slight, moderate, or severe). In other cases 
ie staple ^ndom standard error will appreciably underestimate the true samplmg error, 
^d^n re^^te gXeVin Table E-1 we suggest that in these cases the simple wndom error 
Sft mSed by a factor of 1.4 to arrive at a reasonably accurate estimate of the 
Tx^ct sa^^pS eno^ These conclusions, however, have not been fully tested by com- 
pSSng^teS error for all survey results; insufficient resources and time were avaUable 

'''^^i^:V3 7T'Z'tor the reader who wishes to determine the approximate 
samnS error for any result reported from the survey of disabled veterans. It is derived 
Tm ThVconclus o^^^^ above. To use this table for determining an approximate 

S^d e^or for a particular survey percentage, first determine whether one survey 
S^SLttc under consideration is highly correlated with severity or estimated for a 
^oTp dSed by^everity of disability-designated Type A. Other characteristics are 
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designated Type B« Find the row corresponding to the approximate unweii^ted N for the 
survey percentage, and wfthin either Type A or TypeB locate the column for the 
percentage nearest to the survey percentage* The approximate standard enor for the 
survey percentage can now be read from the table, and this standard error can be used to 
determine the confidence interval around the survey percentage* 



Table E-3 



Guide for Estimating Standard Error for 
Disabled Veteran Survey Results 







Typt A» 






TypeB*" 






Survty P«rc«nt 


Survty Percent 


UmMtightad N 


10or90 


30 or 70 


SO 


10or90 


30 or 70 


50 


100 


3.0 


4.6 


5.0 


4.2 


6.4 


7.0 


200 


2.1 


3.0 


3.5 


2.9 


4.5 


4.9 


300 


1.7 


2.6 


2.8 


2.4 


3.7 


4.0 


400 


1.4 


2.3 


2.5 


2.1 


32 


3.5 


500 


1.3 


2.0 


2.2 


1.9 


2.9 


3.1 


700 


1.1 


1.7 


1.9 


1.5 


2.4 


2.6 


1000 


.9 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


2.0 


2.2 


2000 


.7 


1.0 


1.1 


.9 


1.4 


1.6 


3000 


.5 


.8 


.9 


.8 


1.2 


1.3 


4000 


.5 


.7 


.8 


.7 


1.0 


1.1 


5000 


.4 


.6 


.7 


.6 


.9 


1.0 


6000 


.4 


.6 


.6 


.5 


A 


.9 


7000 


,4 


.5 


.6 


.5 


.7 


.8 



*rypt A: Survey characterittfc is highly correlated with severity, or charecteristic is estimettd for a 
group defined by disability severity (i^., slight, moderate, or severe disability), 
^ypt 8: All other survey results. 
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Appendix F 

LABOR FORCE AND NON-LABOR FORCE GROUPS 

In this appendix wc explain how disabled veteran respondents were classifled as 
**employed" or "unemployed/* and these definitions are compared to those of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The "employed" together with the "unemployed" constitute 
the group of labor force participants. The method of assigning disabled veterans into 
labor force nonparticipation groups of "no job, in school/* "no longer looking/* and 
"have not looked since service** is also described. 

Categories 

In general, the categories of "employed** and "unen^loyed** used in analyzing the 
results of the disabled veteran mail survey correspond to those of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. However, as is shown in the detailed comparison of our group of labor force 
participants to those of BLS, we did not collect all of the information required by the 
full BLS deflnitions, such as attempts to locate work. 

A major difference between our deflnitions and those of BLS stems from the 
duration of the survey. BLS conducted its survey within a specified week, while our mail 
survey, which required 10 weeks, included an initial mailing and two follow-up mailings 
to nonrespondents. The earliest respondents to the survey filled out and returned their 
questionnaires some three months before we received replies from the last respondents 
and cut off further data processing. A second major difference between our definitions 
and BLS definitions is that we categorized all those who were currently in training or 
school as labor force nonparticipants rather than "unemployed.** 

Emptoyed 

For the veteran survey, all those who answered **yes** to the question "Do you have 
a job at present?** were considered to be employed. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
defines an employed person as follows: 

"Employed persons comprise (l)all those who, during the survey 
week, did any work at all as paid employees, or in their own 
bu^ness, profession, or farm, or who worked at least 15 hours as 
unpaid workers in a family -operated enterprise anri (2) all those who 
were not working but who had jobs or businesses from which they 
were temporarily absent because of illness, bad weather, vacation, 
labor-management dispute, or various personal reasons. Excluded 
from the employed group are persons whose only activity consisted 
of work around their own home (such as housework, painting, repair- 
ing, etc.) or volunteer work for religious, charitable, and similar 
organizations.** 

Unemployed 

A disabled veteran was determined to be unemployed firom the following pattern of 
questions and answers: 

(a) Do you have a job at present? Answer: No 
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(b) Are you now looking for work? Aniwer: Yc$ 

(c) How man/ weeks have you been out of work and 

looking for a job? Answer: One week or more 

(d) If you were offered the kind of a job you want) 
wovad you be able to start work in one month 

or less? Answer: Yes 

Excluded firom the unemployed group ware those who marked a specific reason for 
not looking for wcwrk and those who indicated they are currently in school or traimng. 
Those currently in training were the ones who marked ''I am still in training or going to 
schoor* in response to this question (5): "Did you complete the education or training 
that was planned?'' or this question (12): ''What was tht one mun reason why you did 
not finish the post-service training?'' 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics defines unemployed persons as follows; 
''Unemployed persons include those who did not work at all during 
the survey week, were looking for work, and were ((vailable for work 
in the reference period. Those who had made efforts to find work 
within the preceding 4-week period— such as by registering at a public 
or private employment agency, writing letters of application, can- 
vassing for work, etc.-tmd who, during the survey week, were 
awaiting the results of these efforts, are considered to be \oo\dne for 
work. Also included as unemployed are those who did not work at 
all during the survey week and (a) were waiting to be called back to a 
job from which they had been laid off, (b) were waiting to report to 
a new wage or salary job scheduled to start within the following 30 
days (and were not in school during the survey week), or (c) would 
have been looking for work except that they were temporarily ill.'* 

Labor Force Nonparticipants 

All those who did not fall into the groups of employed or unemployed were 
conside.d out of the work force. The criteria for assigning labor force nonparticipants to 
each of the three nonparticipant groups are: 

(1) No job, in school or training. Veterans indicating, in r^jponse to question 6 
or 12, that they are sail in training or school or that their main reason for not looking 
for work is that they are in school or training. 

(2) No longer looking tor work. Veterans not in training or school and 
answering "yes" to the question, "Since you left tiie service have you looked for a job?" 

(3) Have not looked for work rince service. Veterans indicating they are not 
currently in training or school and have not looked for a job since leaving service. 
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